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It is a siqnificant fact that areat trials hare often foreshadowed important 
national crises in the United States and have, not infrequently, determined 
them. Certainly the records of the courts afford most illuminating foot-notes 
to history, revealing the political and human forces at work in more dramatic 
and vivid quise, perhaps, than any other medium. The trials of Aaron Burr, 
John Brow nn, and {ndreu Johnson, and other momentous le gal CAUSES, gleaned 
jrom the official reports, the court room surroundinas. and the attending lai- 
vers and laymen vritalize critical erents in the national life, and throw new 
light on the evolution of history. 

OR fifty years after his downfall supposed to have demonstrated his trai- 


Aaron Burr was practically without 

defenders, but during the last half- 
century a small army of champions has 
espoused his cause, and of late his ad- 
herents have been so aggressively zealous 
that heads than 
broken in his defence. His partisans are 
no longer satisfied with rescuing their 
hero from the national pillory, but in- 
sist upon providing a victim in his place 
and stead. Some of them have nominated 
Wilkinson for the vacancy, 
raigning him as a villain of the most 
despicable stripe; others have attacked 
Jefferson as a persecutor of inerédible ma- 
lignity, and all of them have been carried 
far afield, to the confusion of the issues 
and the injury of their cause. 

But despite the extravagant claims and 
counter-claims by which the enthusiasts 
have prejudiced their campaign a vast 
amount of important information has 
been laid before the public, and in the 
light of this newly discovered evidence 
Burr is clearly entitled to a complete re- 
hearing of the trial which is generally 


more lances have been 


General ar- 
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torous guilt. 

The history of this cause célebre is em- 
bodied in two musty legal tomes of more 
than eleven hundred wretchedly printed 
pages. But beneath their dry and tech- 
nical exterior there lies a dramatic story 
replete with human interest and historical 
significance, and it is fortunate for Burr 
that this uninviting record is so exhaust- 
ive in its scope. No other cause in the 
American courts is re- 
ported with equal detail; but, Jefferson 
and his advisers realizing that the prose- 
cution of ex-Vice-President might 
easily become a dangerous political issue, 
determined to put squarely 
upon record with a faithful transcript of 
all the proceedings, and it is safe to as 


early history of 


an 


themselves 


sume that they took every other precau- 
tion to strengthen the government’s case 
and secure the defendant’s conviction. 
It is reasonably certain, then, that these 
formidable volumes contain every scintil- 
that could he 
proc ured against Burr at a time when the 


fresh in the 


la of competent evidence 


‘ ea 
events were witnesses’ minds, 


Brothers. Al! rights 


reserved 























AARON 
1 Vanderlyn, in the I 


and as no testimony was submitted in his 
to find 
much material for his vindication in such 


defence, one would not expect 


a record. Strange as it may seem, how- 
ever, this unpromising official report pre- 
Burr than all 
the briefs and special pleadings of his 


zealous partisans, and the explanation of 


sents a stronger case for 


this anomaly involves the inside history 
of his extraordinary trial. 
All roads in the United States led to 
Richmond in the summer of 1807, and 
all of national importance dated 
from the Virginian capital. As early as 
May of that year the city was swarming 
with strangers of every sort and condi- 
tion, from the most eminent citizens to 
the 


} 
1 


news 


and 
streets 


adventurers, 
the 


wildest expectant 


irongs hung about at all 





BuRR 


ibrary of tl 


of 
mood 


hours the day and night, frequently 
the for It 
one of these moments that a loud-voiced 
the 


began 


in mischief. was at 


orator mounted steps of a corner 
to the by- 


His gusty eloquence and un- 


grocery and address 
standers. 
bridled tongue instantly caught the fancy 
of his auditors, but hisses as well as cheers 
greeted his fiery periods, and the noise 
attracted the attention of a distinguished 
citizen, who stopped to inquire the cause 
of the disturbance. 

“ Oh, blackguard from 
Tennessee, named Andrew Jackson, mak- 
for Burr and damning 
Jefferson as a persecutor,” was the an- 
swer, and the respectable gentleman hur- 
ried on out of hearing across the court- 


it’s a great 


speech 


ing a 


house green. 
Tt is possible that Jackson championed 
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Burr’s cause for its own sake, for he had 
had personal dealings with the accused 
which qualified him to speak with au- 
thority, but most of the politicians who 
supported their former leader did so not 
because they loved or believed in him, but 
because they hated and distrusted Jeffer- 
son, The gene ral public, howe ver, had no 
nterest in the defendant save to see him 
hanged: and the men in the street, having 
already convicted him by common cot 

ent, merely regarded his trial as a spec- 
tacular formality enabling them to be in 
at the death. 

Still, the little city of six thousand in 
habitants sheltered many intelligent peo 
ple to whom Aaron Burr ever remained 
the great man, gifted, mysterious, and 
fascinatingly terrible, and those who cams 
into close contact with him almost in 
variably surrendered to his personal 
harm. Even te his jailer he was the 
Grand Seigneur whose rights there was 
none to dispute. 

‘IT hope, sir,” ventured that official at 


their first encounter, “that it would not 
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be disagreeable to you if I should lock 
this door after dark?” 

“By no means,” graciously returned 
the prisoner. “I should prefer it to keep 
out intruders.” 

“Tt is our custom, sir,” continued the 
turnkey, “to extinguish all lights at nine 
o’clock. I hope, sir, you will have no ob 
jection to conform to that.” 

“That, sir.” answered Burr, “I am 
sorry to say is impossible, for I never 
go to bed until twelve and always burn 
two eandles.” 

“Very well, sir—just as you please,” 
agreed the jailer. “I should have been 


iad if it had been otherwise; but as you 
please 3 sir.” 

This was the man whose trial had at 
tracted the vast assemblage to Richmond 


a man known from one end of the 


country to the other as a gallant soldier 


of the Revolution, a famous lawyer, a 
shrewd politician, an able United States 
Senator, a candidate for the Presidency 
whose tie vote with Jefferson had been 
broken only after a bitter struggle, from 
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vhich he had eme reed as Vie President 
to hound Hamilton into a fatal duel and 
to entangle himself in a web of con 


spiracys apparently spun with the threads 


and much more than this, was 
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known to every newspaper reader in the 
land, and those who had no aecess to 
the press were almost as well informed 
by the current rumors and discussions of 
the day. The whole country knew that 
his duel with Hamilton had ostracized 
Burr from society and driven him from 
polities with two indictments for murder 
hanging over his head and financial ruin 
staring him in the face, and no argument 
was needed to persuade the publie that a 
social and political outeast such as he 
would seek to retrieve his fortunes by 
some desperate undertaking calculated to 
satisfy his prodigal ambitions and quench 
his thirst for revenge. Under such cir- 
cumstances the man was a suspicious per- 
son on general principles, and if an accu- 
sation of treason against him needed any 
other support, the history of the times 
supplied it. Every one knew that the 
country had long been on the verge of 
war with Spain, and that the western 
states had been in an ugly mood at the 
zovernment’s neglect of their demands 
for the free navigation of the Mississippi 
and other trading concessions from the 


Dons. Diplomacy, it is true, had averted 
actual host lities, and the commercial 
grievances had largely disappeared with 
Louisiana from the 


fighting blood of the 


the purchase of 
French, but the 
esterners had been aroused, and the treat 
ment they had received from their Span 
sh neighbors had left them sore and none 
too pleased with a peaceful solution of 
the ditticulties 

These facts were matters of co 
knowledge, and when it was assertes 
Burr had planned to take advantage of 
the situation to precipitate a war with 
Spain lead the lisgruntled states to the 
redress of their own grievances and the 
conquest of Spanish provinces, and then 
to separate them from the Union, th 
information fell on willing ears. Ever 
after the war-cloud had passed, the 
scheme did not appear chimerieal, for 
the Spanish possessions still remained as 

tempting bait for covetous western 
eyes, and when it was rumored that Burr 
had not abandoned his design, but in- 
tended to lure the disaffected states from 
their allegiance with the conquest of 
coveted foreign possessions, the accusa- 
tion had all the foree of proof, though 


details of the nefarious business were not 
lacking. Burr, it appeared, had acquired 
un ascendeney over Harman Blenner 
hassett, “the Monte Cristo of the Ohio.” 


and his fabulous fortune had been placed 
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CHAMBER WHERE SESSIONS 


House of Delegat it Virg a State 


the disposal of the arch-conspirator, 
vho had employed it in building a navy 
and equipping an army of invasion. It 
was further explained that operations 
were to have been begun with a descent 
on Baton Rouge or New Orleans, where 
the banks were to have been looted and 
the enemy furnished with the sinews of 
war, and that these plans had been frus 
trated only through the zeal and pa 
triotism of General Wilkinson and _ the 
prompt action of the authorities, which 


had effected the surprise and capture 
of the insurgent forees with all th 
chief conspirators. 

Such was the story of the plot widely 
published in the press and confirmed by 
the government proclamations and the 
movements of the United States forces 
under General Wilkinson. This zealous 
informer, in a fine frenzy of patriotism, 
had declared martial law in New Orleans 
at the first sign of danger, and his spee 
tacular efforts to suppress the threatened 
rebellion caught the popular faney and 
made him the man of the hour. As time 
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went on, however, and no sign of disaf 
fection appt ared in the states which were 
supposed to be hotbeds of insurrection, 
the publie soon tired of his turbulent ex- 
ertions. Moreover, Burr’s much-heralded 
army and navy failed to put in an 
appearance, and it was subsequently 
learned that he had never commanded 
anything but a few flatboats carrying a 
handful of unarmed men. Finally, when 
it became rumored that Wilkinson was a 
pensioner of the Spanish government, 
troublesome questions began to be asked 
without answer. How did the General 
happen to be in the confidence of a 
traitor? What were his relations with 
Spain, and what was an officer of the 
United States army doing with a for- 
eign pension anyway? Had he _ not 
compromised himself in some manner, 
and was he not trying to escape com- 
plicity by raising a dust and making 
much ado about nothing ? 

The whole affair began to look ridicu- 
lous: but the Administration had no in- 


tention of being laughed out of eourt, 














DISTRICT-JUDGE 


Associated on the bench, at the 


and at the proper moment it submitted 


strong enough to silence the most 
incorrigible doubts r. 


proofs 
These were nothing 
less than the sworn statements of Gener- 
als Wilkinson and Eaton, and of Commo- 
dore Truxtun, who had apparently been 
approached by Burr with offers of high 
command or otherwise tempted to partici- 
pate in his treason, and these telltale ex- 
hibits were published broadeast through- 
out the land. In 
mony it was no longer possible for any 


the face of such testi- 


one to dispose of the matter as ¢ mere 
filibustering expedition against Spain, or 
Administration’s extraor- 
There stood the facts 
white, as damnable 


S was ever recorded, 


to ridieule th 
dinary zeal. in 


black and 


a story of 


revealing 
treason a 
and the moment the Vv were comprehended 
there was practically but one opinion of 
the defendant in the ease of the United 
States against Burr. 

It is no wonder, then, that an excited 
multitude stormed the Federal Court for 
the 5th Cireuit and District of Virginia 
at Richmond on the morning of August 
3, long before the hour of opening, and 








CYRUS GRIFFIN 
trial, with Chief-Justice Marshall 
the tipstaves were rushed off their feet 


Had 


to announce that the trial 


in their efforts to guard the doors. 
they been abl 
would be one of the longest upon record, 
they might have discouraged the invaders, 
but it they 
saving the space reserved for the contend 


as was barely succeeded in 
ing counsel, leaving the other members 
of the bar to fight their way in with the 
crowd, Zachary 
Irving, 


which included 
Washington 


known to 


Taylor 
and emong 
destined to 
A similar crush had oeeurred when 
Burr had been indicted, and then Win- 
field Seott 
of the legal profession who had secured 
a post of vantage, and he held it solely by 
virtue of those fighting qualities which 
distinguished him in the 
Mexico Whether not he 


was equally suecessful on this later occa- 


many 


fame or become 


sO. 
the only 


was representative 


subsequently 
war with or 
sion does not appear of record, but it is 
certain that when the prisoner entered 
the court-room, accompanied by his son- 
in-law, the Governor of South Carolina, 
there was not an inch of standing-room 
unoceupied, and almost the entire audi- 
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ence Was on 1 Cet as 


nal appearance, Burr had dressed him 
elf with scrupulous care in a becoming 
suit of black, and his powdered hair, 
vn into a cue neatly tied with rib 

; 11 : 


played his strong face to the best 


sible advantage. His remarkable eyes 


vept al wly and “4 renely over the hostile 
pectators, and General Wilkinson was 
t hic onls observe r who detected any fal 


his gaze. Wilkinson had, how 
ver, a better opportunity than any o1 
lse for studying the prisoner’s counte 


nanee, for Burr undoubtedly favored him 


th more than a passing glance. Indeed, 


ere s evidence that his eves rested tor 
everal moments on h 5 accuser’s ruddy 
( untenance, and then travelled de wn the 


hole length of his rotund person and up 

vain before they concentrated in a stare 

vhich the chief witness for the govern 

mi t atte rward at seribed as terror 

tricken, but which was otherwise inter 

nreted by less prejudiced authorities. It 
at all probable, how- 


er, that the pensioner of 
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secon Washington’s ! 

Capitol id been desig | lu 
he trial, and by his side sat ¢ us Grifh 
the district judge, who may have been ar 


ornament 
word, but 


to the bench In every sense oT ti 


whose presence on this oce: 


was destined to be solely ornamental. Thi 
( hic f Justice had been aj pointed to the 


bench as 


tore politi 


no more 


a Federalist, and he was ther 


cally opposed to Jefferson, but 


fortunate judicial assignment 


could have been made for a trial which 


Was to require not only ability and learn 


ng, but 


also courage and originality of 


a high order. Indeed, no one but a jurist 


of authority ce uld have commanded the 


respect 0 
lawyers’ 
me mblage 
court of 


f the company gathered at the 
tables, for a more brilliant as 
of legal talents never graced a 


law 


Edmund Randolph was Burr’s senion 


counsel 


whose re 


Secretary 


a lawyer of national reputation 
cord as Attorney-General and 
of State under Washingt 


and as Attorney-General and Governor of 


Virginia, 


well entitled him to his pr 





‘| n or any other witness 
ould have succeeded in 
reing Burr to betray him 

Hk knew that every 
eye in the room was focussed 

upon him, eager to detect a 

sign of guilt, but the situa- 
ion had no terrors for a man 

accustomed to facing publie 
assemblages and sway ing them 
at will. Under some other 
test it is coneeivable that he 
might have flinched, for in the 
field of intrigue he had made 

a sorry exhibition of himself 

and betrayed his plans at 

every turn. But in the court- 
room he was at home again 
and master of the event, and 

t was as a lawyer that he 

coolly surveyed the  hostil 

audience before he turned 
and gravely inclined his head 
towards the judge and assem- 
bled counsel. 

Chief - Justice John Mar- 











shall, the great exponent of 
the Constitution, whose statue 
holds a place of honor only 


Assisting Randol 


LUTHER MARTIN 


1 and Wickham the defence 
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eminence in the profession. T[lis second- 
in-command was John Wickham, an 
Englishman by birth, one of the foremost 
lawyers in Virginia—a master of wit and 
sarcasm, and a past master of strategic 


Virginian family; and Jack Baker, a 
lame man, who played the merry-andrew 
and kept the audience diverted with his 
ready wit and good humor. All of these 
distinguished counsel represented the ac 


cused without accepting com- 











pensation of any kind. 

To this formidable array 
of volunteers the government 
opposed the District Attorney, 
George Hay, son-in-law of 
James Monroe, the future 
President, a respectable, zeal 
ous, and fairly capable law 
yer, but long - winded and 
without initiative. He was 
ably seconded, however, by 
William Wirt, the most prom 
ising member of the Rich- 
mond bar, a handsome, eapti- 
vating fellow not over thirty 
five vears of age, but des 
tined to prove himself worthy 
of any man’s steel; and Alex 
ander MacRae, the crusty, 
sharp - tempered Lieutenant 
Governor of Virginia, an able 
lawyer of courage and tenae 
ity, was also retained in the 
government’s interests. Nei 
ther defence nor prosecution, 
however, boasted a more for 
midable 


prisoner himself, and even 


advocate than the 





the Chief Justice was less 





WILLIAM WIRT 
First Assistant to District-Attorney George Hay 


wiles; and by his side sat Luther Martin, 
ex-Attorney-General of Maryland, who 
knew more law when drunk than most 
of the bar knew when sober, and who 
had volunteered his services in sheer 
hatred of Jefferson and all his works. 
Coarse, vulgar, gross, and generally un- 
der the influence of liquor, this man’s 
mind was still a perfect storehouse of 
legal precedents, and before the trial 
ended, his excessive zeal exasperated 
Jefferson to the point of seriously sug- 
gesting his indictment. With this bril- 
liant trio were associated Benjamin Botts, 
father of John Minor Botts, the dis- 
tinguished Virginian; Charles Lee, ex- 
Attorney-General of the United States 
and member of another distinguished 


experienced, for, as President 

of the Senate, Burr had pre- 

sided at the impeachment of 

Judge Samuel Chase — the 
only cause at all comparable in im- 
portance with the case at bar—and his 
conduct of that historic arraignment had 
been in every way distinguished. He 
was not, it is true, the highest type of the 
profession, but by nature and training he 
was a power in the courts, and rumor has 
it that he had never lost a ease. 

Man to man, then, the government was 
overweighted at the start, but the spec- 
tators anxiously awaiting the opening of 
hostilities did not know this, and it would 
not have affected their opinion of the out- 
come if they had been thoroughly in- 
formed. The belief in Burr’s guilt had 
become so firmly fixed in the publie mind 
that doubt almost smacked of disloyalty, 
and it was generally expected that the 
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prosecution would make short work of 
the defence. The proceedings had no 
sooner begun, however, than it was dem- 
onstrated that the Administration had 
tried its case in the newspapers not wise- 
ly but too well. Only four of the first 
panel of forty-eight talesmen summoned 
for jury duty had undecided opinions 
about Burr, and only one of those four 
expressed himself as entirely unprejudiced 
concerning him. The other forty-four 
were so irreconcilably hostile that the 
court promptly discharged them, and an 
other panel was summoned. This second 
lot, however, was worse than the first, and 
the situation grew more and more serious 
as the sifting process continued, for one 
candidate after another expressed open 
hostility and even hatred for the de- 
fendant. At last, when hope of securing 
an impartial jury had almost faded, a 
talesman by the name of Morrison took 
the stand who, it was believed, would 
prove an exception to the rule. This 
gentleman had apparently kept an open 
mind on the subject of the prisoner’s 
innocence or guilt, and was willing to 
serve as a juror—almost too willing it 
seemed to the defence,—and. Mr. Botts 
rose to cross-examine. 

“Are you a freeholder?” asked the 
counsel. 

“Yes; I have two patents for land,” 
answered the candidate. 

“Are you worth three hundred do)- 
lars?” continued the examiner. 

“Yes,” snapped the witness. “I have 
a horse here worth half of it.” 

“Tlave you another at home to make 
up the other half?’ jocosely pursued the 
attorney, and the audience laughed. 

“Yes, four of them!” retorted th« 
talesman, angrily. “TI am surprised there 
should be so much terror of me,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the audience; “ but 
perhaps my name may be a terror,” he 
added, his voice rising to a shout, “ for 
my first name is Hamilton!” 

This “unprejudiced” candidate was 
then excused, and for fourteen days th 
weary search continued without success. 
Not one impartial citizen was discovered 
in the entire second panel; and at this 
juncture the proceedings were brought 
to a standstill. After some discussion, 
however, the defence suggested that it 
be allowed to select any one it chose 
Vou. CXIIT.—No 673.—2 
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from the last panel, and the acceptance 
of this unique proposition paved the way 
for one’ of’ the most startling moves in 
this extraordinary trial. 

Strictly speaking, not one of the pro- 
posed jurors was eligible to a seat in the 
jury-box, but of course some of them were 
less bitter against the defendant than 
others, and it was natural to suppose that 
Burr’s advisers would take advantage of 
that fact and choose the best of a bad 
lot. Nothing so commonplace, however, 
characterized their plans, and to the utter 
amazement of all outsiders Burr pro- 
ceeded to nominate the most objectiona- 
ble talesmen of the entire list. Inexpli- 
cable as this surprising manceuvre must 
have been to the general public, it was, of 
course, instantly comprehended by the 
opposing counsel. Burr and his advisers 
doubtless reasoned that the safest jurors 
would be those whose hostility had been 
most thoroughly exposed. The very fact 
that he was willing to place his life in 
the hands of his avowed enemies was, 
of course, the most eloquent protest 
of innocence which a prisoner could 
make. It was a disarming appeal to 
their honor and fairness, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances this bold, well- 
planned, and subtle move could not pos- 
sibly have failed. 

Certainly the men selected had made 
no secret of their feelings toward the ac- 
cused. One of them had openly expressed 
himself to the effect that Burr ought 
to be hanged, and another admitted say 
ing that he had come to Richmond with 
the express hope of being chosen on the 
jury, and that if he were fortunate 
enough to be accepted he would vote to 
hang the defendant without more ado. 
This individual subsequently explained 
that he had uttered this monstrous sen- 
timent in a spirit of levity, but his 
later conduct illustrated the maxim that 
there is many a true word spoken in jest. 
Both he and the other advocate of sum 
mary punishment, and others equally un 
fit, were, nevertheless, gravely Sworn in 
as impartial trial jurors. Some had 
the decency to protest. against their s« 
lection, declaring themselves utterly in 
capable of rendering a fair and impartial 
verdict, but their excuses were over- 
ruled, and when the jury was at last com- 
pleted it is safe to say that a more hostile 
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array never confronted a prisoner on 
trial for his life. 

The District Attorney then opened for 
the government with a recital of the facts 
by which he intended to prove the pris- 
oner worthy of an ignominious death, 
and if the audience had not previously 
been convinced of his guilt they would 
have been persuaded by the powerful ar- 
raignment to which they listened in 
breathless silence, and doubtless there was 
a general feeling in the crowded court- 
room that this furious attack was the 
beginning of the end. 

The moment General Faton, the first 
witness, took the stand, however, the 
prosecution received a sudden and un- 
expected check. With expectation roused 
to the highest pitch, and every ear strain- 
ed to catch the opening questions and 
answers, Burr’s lawyers :rose and inter- 
posed a preliminary objection. Neither 
General Eaton nor any other witness 
could testify as to the defendant’s trea- 
sonable intentions, they contended, until 
some treasonable act of his should be 
proved. This principle was not new. 
The rule of law that proof of a killing 
must precede all other evidence in a 
murder trial had long been established, 
but the application of this doctrine to 
the case at bar interfered with the 
prosecution’s plans, and the counsel for 
the government were instantly up in 
arms. Doubtless the lay spectators who 
watched the fierce skirmish which ensued 
were sorely puzzled to understand what 
it all portended, but the contending forces 
evidently realized its full importance and 
a sharp skirmish followed. For a time 
the prosecution succeeded in maintaining 
its position, but the attack was fierce and 
persistent, and before night put an end 
to the conflict the government forces 
were obliged to vield ground and reform 
their lines for a modified campaign. So 
quietly was this effected, however, that 
few laymen realized how seriously the 
prosecution had been outmancuvred, 
and when General Eaton resumed the 
witness-chair the next morning no 
one but the lawyers knew exactly what 
had happened. The Chief Justice had, 
however, ruled that the witness might tes- 
tify as to Burr’s intentions to commit the 
particular acts specifically set forth in the 
indictment, but that no testimony of gen- 


eral treasonable designs would be re- 
ceived—a distinction with a difference 
which was to prove increasingly in 
portant as the case proceeded. 

Eaton’s testimony, however, was noi 
apparently affected by the decision. It 
was, in the main, a repetition of the facts 
set forth in his published statement de- 
tailing Burr’s attempts to induce him to 
accept a military command in the pro- 
posed expedition. He had agreed, he said, 
to cooperate in the undertaking when 
it was confined to the conquest of Mex- 
ico, but as soon as its treasonable na- 
ture had been revealed to him, he had re- 
pudiated the whole business with scorn 
and loathing. 

It was a smooth, carefully rehearsed, 
and on the whole a convincing story, and 
the defence allowed the witness to tell it 
without objection or interruption of any 
kind, but not a tone of his voice or an 
expression of his face escaped the watch- 
ful eyes of Burr and his advisers; and 
when the recital had been brought to 
a triumphant conclusion, Luther Mar- 
tin rose slowly from his seat and con- 
fronted the accuser. There was a mo- 
ment’s profound silence, and then the 
attack began. 

Had not General Eaton visited the 
capital shortly after he had learned 
of the prisoner’s treasonable plans? 
The witness admitted that he had. 
Well, did he at that time denounce 
the plot to the authorities? No. Why 
not, pray? Because he feared to place 
his testimony against the weight of 
Mr. Burr’s character. Indeed! Well, 
he had held a conference with the Presi- 
dent on that oceasion concerning Mr. 
Burr, had he not? Yes. Just what was 
the nature of that conference? He had 
urged the President to appoint Burr to a 
foreign mission——either Paris, London, or 
Madrid. What! Impossible! Surely he 
never could have recommended a man 
whom he knew to be a traitor to his 
country for an important post in the 
country’s service? That was utterly in- 
credible! He had done so only to rid the 
country of a dangerous citizen. Really? 
So that was his purpose, was it? Had he 
confided this highly moral argument to the 
President, or had he sealed it in his pa- 
triotic bosom? He had not eonfided it to 
the President. Exactly! Well, possibly 
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that was the reason the appointment had 
not been made !* 

Although the witness had endeavored 
to forestall these extraordinary admis- 
sions in his published affidavit and in his 
direct examination, their full significance 
had not been appreciated, and the sensa- 
tion they produced had searcely subsided 
when he was on the rack again—this time 
with Burr as chief inquisitor. 

Had not the witness been attempting 
for some years to collect a certain claim 
from the United States government? IT 
had. Well, what was the nature of that 
claim? It was for money owed to the 
witness by the United States government 
for official expenses in Tripoli. Well, 
had he not presented that claim to Con- 
gress? He had. Did Congress reject or 
allow it? It did not allow it, eh? Well, 
was it not true that certain very injuri- 
ous strictures had been passed upon the 
conduct of the witness while his claim 
was under discussion in the House of 
Representatives? He had been criticised. 
Unjustly? Of course! But the end of it 
all was the rejection of the claim, wasn’t 
it? It was not allowed. Well, anyway it 
wasn’t paid, was it? Not then. Not 
then? Then when? Some time ago? 
About how long since? Was it before 
or after the witness swore to the deposi- 
tion against the prisoner in this case? 
After. Indeed! Just about how long 
after he signed that widely published 
document was his claim adjusted? Thre« 
weeks afterward. Really? Well, what 
was the sum then paid to him? That was 
his private concern. No, sir, it was 
public business! What sum had he so 
opportunely received from Treasury 
funds? Ten thousand dollars !* 

No further questions were necessary 
to discredit the witness; and despite his 
efforts to anticipate the disclosures, if any 
informer ever left the stand more utterly 
impeached than Eaton his testimony has 
mercifully been omitted from the records. 
Under ordinary circumstances such testi- 
mony would have ruined the prosecution’s 
case; but the times were out of joint for 
Burr, and probably no exposure of his 
enemies could have succeeded in reinsta- 
ting him in the public confidence. 

* The effect and substance of the cross- 


examination and not the exact questions 
and answers are here attempted. 
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But despite the advantage of their en- 
trenched position the government forces 
must have been thrown into some con- 
fusion by the Eaton ti: seo, for they 
placed Commodore Truxtun on the stand, 
and nothing but excitement and disorder 
can explain such an egregious blunder. 
Indeed, after he was called and before he 
had fairly begun his testimony the Dis- 
trict Attorney attempted to withdraw him 
from the stand, but the defence instantly 
objected, and the mischief was done. 

He had been approached by Burr, he 
asserted, to take charge of a naval expe- 
dition against Mexico, but had declined 
the proposition because the President 
had not been privy to it. That was all 
there was to his testimony—not a word 
about secession or disunion or anything 
akin to it. In fact, he unequivocally de- 
clared that he knew nothing whatsoever 
concerning any treasonable act on Burr’s 
part! Encouraged by this feeble show- 
ing, the defence instantly pressed for- 
ward, assuming the offensive. 

“Were we not on terms of intimacy?” 
3urr demanded of the witness. “ Was 
there any reserve on my part in our fre- 
quent conversations, and did you ever 
hear me express any intention or senti- 
ment respecting a division of the 
Union : 

Truxtun received this volley of ques- 
tions with perfect calmness. 

“We were very intimate,” he admitted. 
“There seemed to be no reserve on your 
part. I never heard you speak of a di- 
vision of the Union.” 

“Did I not state to you that the 
Mexican expedition would be very ben- 
eficial to the country?” Burr triumphant- 
ly demanded. 

“You did,” replied the witness; and 
then passing to his colonization plans the 
prisoner continued : 

“ Had you any serious doubts as to my 
intentions to settle those lands?” 

“So far from that,” answered the Com- 
modore, “I was astonished at the intelli- 
gence of your having different views con- 
tained in the newspapers received from 
the western states after you went thither.” 

After this open disecomfiture the prose- 
cution had no choice but to withdraw 
the Commodore and cover his retreat as 
best it might, and the move was effected 
in good order, ending in an apparently 
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formidable stand with Peter Taylor, the 
gardener of Blennerhassett’s Island. 
Blennerhassett’s Island was known to 
have been the headquarters of the con- 
spirators, and it was there, if anywhere, 
that the government would be able to 
locate treasonable act on Burr’s 
part to support the indictment. Up to 
this point all the testimony had related 
to what Burr had said. Now, with a wit- 
ness from the scene of action, it was ex- 
pected that evidence of his treasonable 
acts would be forthcoming, and the ex- 
citement high pitch. Taylor 
started off bravely by repeating a con- 
versation he had had with Blennerhassett 
about getting together a 
young men with rifles. 


some 


rose to 


company of 
These men were 
wanted to aid in settling some lands which 
Burr had lately purchased, he was in- 
formed, and later his employer advised 
him that Burr and he intended an in- 
vasion of Mexico. The witness thereupon 
told Blennerhassett that the people had 
got it into their heads that Burr and he 
intended to divide the Union, to which 
reply was made that Burr and he could 
not of their own motion effect a seces- 
sion; they could only show the people the 
advantages of separating from the Union. 
This was certainly dangerous talk, but 
Blennerhassett and not Burr was respon- 
sible for it, as the latter was not present 
at the conversation, and it presently ap- 
peare d that the witness had never even 
as much as Blennerhas- 
setl’s Island. This ludicrous anticlimax 
absolutely disposed of the witness, who 
retired in favor of Colonel Morgan. 
Morgan was an honest, sturdy old 
denizen of Ohio whom Burr had visited 
on one of his western trips, and he re- 
peated several heretical remarks which 
Burr dropped in the course of conversa- 
tion, touching the weakness of the exist- 
ing government and the instability of the 
Union. 


Burr on 


seen 


The Colonel also gave a highly 
dramatic account of how Burr had sought 
him out one night, long after every one 
else had retired, to ask him about a cer- 
tain man who had been involved in dis- 
loyal intrigues some years before, and 
then, with the audience keyed up to the 
highest pitch of expectation, the witness 
solemnly averred his belief that Burr 
would certainly have unbosomed himself 


of treasonable matter on that occasion 


had he received any encouragement! As 
it was, however, he had merely gone back 
to bed without divulging anything. 

Nothing more farcical than such testi- 
mony was ever seriously submitted to a 
court and jury, and under modern prac 
tice it would be struck from the record as 
irrelevant and absurd. Still it was all 
solemnly received and recorded, and the 
end was not yet, for Colonel Morgan’s 
two sons followed their father on the 
stand with testimony concerning Burr’s 
disrespectful allusions to the govern- 
mental powers-that-were and his con- 
temptuous opinions touching the strength 
of the existing Union. Such sentiments 
were doubtless very regrettable and un- 
patriotic, but Burr was not on trial for 
his opinions, and not one word in the 
testimony of the witnesses convicted him 
of anything worse than loose talk. 

These repeated side-attacks indicated a 
strange weakness on the part of his 
prosecutors, and it began to look as 
though they had reached the end of their 
resources. Finally, however, a Dutch la- 
borer named Allbright took the stand, and 
as he had been employed at Blenner- 
hassett’s Island, expectation was again 
aroused that Burr’s direet complicity was 
about to be exposed. Allbright speedily 
proved himself a stupid, ignorant, and 
garrulous witness, but that was about all 
he succeeded in doing, and the few facts 
in his possession were indisputably in 
favor of the accused. Burr had explained 
his enterprise as an effort to settle some 
new lands, Allbright asserted, and the re- 
cruits gathered at the island had express- 
ly disclaimed any intention hostile to the 
United States, stating that they were to 
move against the Spanish. These men 
had rifles of their own, according to the 
witness, but no bayonets or stores of am- 
munition, and they were neither organ- 
ized nor drilled as soldiers. 

These damaging admissions terminated 
the usefulness of this worthy personage, 
and he way to Blennerhassett’s 
groom, who continued the kitchen gossip 
begun by his fellow servant—an utterly 
futile recital from a legal standpoint. He 
knew nothing even tending to prove a 
treasonable act on Burr’s part, and the 
stray facts scattered through his testi- 


gave 


mony were more valuable to the defence 
than to the prosecution, which from that 
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moment began to yield all along the line. 
Witness after witness was called to the 
front in rapid succession, evidently with 
the purpose of proving the magnitude of 
Burr’s preparations, but these men, who 
were contractors, boat-builders, and other 
persons supposed to have been engaged in 
equipping a formidable army and navy, 
absolutely refuted the stories which the 
newspapers had circulated concerning 
Burr’s imposing forces by showing that 
his expedition, though fairly supplied for 
colonization purposes, was inadequate for 
a filibustering venture and absolutely pre- 
posterous as an army of invasion. 

One would think that this testimony 
should have warned the District Attorney 
that he was on dangerous ground, and 
why he should have rushed blindly ahead 
along the same lines day after day is 
more than any one, at this distance, can 
possibly imagine. Certainly in summon- 
ing Dudley Woodbridge, Blennerhassett’s 
agent, to the stand he courted destruction ; 
and the inevitable happened, for the wit- 
ness promptly exposed the myth of Blen- 
nerhassett’s Goleonda-like fortune with 
prosaic facts and figures which proved 
that instead of being fabulously rich th 
“Monte Cristo of the Ohio” was not 
worth much more than $20,000, and very 
little of it had gone into Burr’s hands. 

This culminating disaster put the fin- 
ishing touch to a campaign of blunders, 
and the forces of the government, blocked 
upon every side, halted in confusion. 
General Wilkinson, the original inform- 
er, had not yet been called, however, 
and both sides realized that if this 
redoubtable but extremely vulnerable 
ally could be manceuvered into position, 
the tide of battle might possibly be turn- 
ed. Wilkinson admittedly knew nothing 
of any treasonable act on Burr’s part, 
but he was said to be armed with incrimi- 
nating cipher despatches and other cor- 
rupt communications, of which he had 
given what might be called a free trans- 
lation in the public press; and on paper, 
at least, he presented a formidable show- 
ing. To effect a juncture with him, then, 
was the only possible move for the prose- 
cution, and on this it concentrated all its 
remaining efforts. The defence, how- 
ever, was keenly alive to the situation, 
and it determined at all hazards to pre- 
vent the General from relieving the hard- 
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No act of treason had been 
proved against Burr, and the government 
virtually admitted that it had exhausted 
its material on this point. Therefore it 
was contended that Wilkinson’s alleged 
information of the defendant’s intention 
to commit a crime was inadmissible ac 
cording to the laws of legal warfare, and 
on this issue, which had been foreshad 


pressed foe. 


owed at the very opening of hostilities, 
Burr’s champions challenged their op- 
ponents to single combat. 

A more remarkable legal tournament 
than that which followed the acceptance 
of this gage of battle has never been wit- 
nessed in an American court. 

Wickham for the defence and MacRae 
for the prosecution were the first to enter 
the lists, and their fierce collision, though 
less spectacular than some of the en- 
counters which were to follow, was ob- 
viously a duel to the death, fought with 
grim determination by trained antago- 
nists who were equal masters of every legal 
cut and thrust and parry, and after three 
days of savage fighting neither had been 
compelled to bite the dust. Then Wirt 
for the prosecution and Botts for the de- 
fence took the field, and the champion of 
the government speedily obtained an ad- 
vantage over his antagonist, which he im- 
proved during the entire encounter, 
crowding and cornering him at every 
move, and finally riding around and over 
him almost at pleasure. This was per- 
haps the most brilliant performance on 
either side, and Wirt certainly won his- 
torical honors, for his achievement was 
recorded in the oratorical text-books of 
his time and for many a long day after. 
With victory thus perched upon the prose- 
cution’s banners, Hay dashed into the 
fray, riding atilt at Lee, who withstood 
the shock and more than held his own, 
until at the end of six days’ fighting 
Luther Martin, the reckless, intemperate 
volunteer whom Jefferson had denounced 
as “that Federal bulldog,” flung himself 
upon the enemy, and something very like 
a general mélée followed. Martin en- 
tered the arena not only more thoroughly 
equipped than any other contestant, but 
with more bitterness and personal feeling 
than all the others combined. He hated 
Jefferson, and he threw himself into the 
conflict with a zealous rage which nothing 
could withstand. For two whole days he 
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bore the brunt of the entire conflict, strik- 
ing like lightning at every opening, giving 
no quarter and seeking none—a terror, a 
scourge, and a very fury of assault, and 
when Randolph at last joined in the at- 
tack the day was lost for the prosecution, 
and he and Martin swept the field. 

It was not until the following day, 
however, that the victory was officially 
awarded to the defence, when the Chief 
Justice in an exhaustive and masterful 
pinion delivered a decision which created 
a lasting precedent and marked an epoch 
in American law, and the case before the 
court was practically dismissed. No 
testimony relative to the conduct or 
declarations of the defendant elsewhere 
and subsequent to the transaction at 
Blennerhassett’s Island could be admitted 
under the judge’s ruling, and the govern- 
ment confessing that it had no further 
proof at its disposal, the case was sub- 
mitted to the jury under instructions 
which were equivalent to a direction to 
acquit the prisoner at the bar. 

But the public, hungering for a victim, 
was loath to believe that the prosecution 
had lost the day, and many were firmly 
convineed that the jury would not let the 
prisoner go unscathed. And it did not. 
After a short consultation the twelve 
“good men and true,” who had sworn to 
administer strict justice to the accused, 
returned and delivered this equivocal 
verdict: 

“We of the jury say,’ announced 
Colonel Carrington, the foreman, “ that 
Aaron Burr is not proved to be guilty 
under the indictment by any evidence 
submitted to us. We therefore find him 
not quilty.” 

The words had scarcely left the speak- 
er’s lips before Burr was on his feet in- 
dignantly protesting that no “ Scotch” 
(“ not proven ”’) verdict could be received, 
and demanding that the jury be directed 
to report the verdict of not guilty in the 
usual form; and the fact that this just 
demand was contested by the prosecu- 
tion is eloquent of the spirit in which the 
whole prosecution was conducted. Dur- 
ing the heated discussion which followed, 
some of the jurors announced that noth- 
ing would induce them to change the 
form of their verdict, and the Chief 
Justice therefore promptly took the mat- 
ter into his own hands by directing that 


the proper verdict of not guilty be 
entered as though it had been ren- 
dered in lawful form. With this act of 
simple justice, after a twenty-cight-day 
session, the court adjourned, and the 
great cause ended. 

The finding of “ not proven,” however, 
voiced the popular judgment of the day. 
Burr, it was understood, had escaped by 
some technicality or legal legerdemain 
which had enabled him to suppress evi- 
dence and defeat the ends of justice. 
Had Wilkinson been permitted to tell his 
story, it was generally believed that the 
prisoner would have been convicted, sen- 
tenced, and hanged. Even after Burr 
was brought to trial on the minor charge 
of having plotted an invasion of the 
Spanish colonies, and Wilkinson in tell- 
ing his story was convicted on cross- 
examination of having mistranslated and 
otherwise falsified the mysterious cipher 
despatches, there was no reaction in favor 
of the accused, and his second acquittal 
merely resulted in more charges of legal 
trickery. Indeed, the sneer of that 
“Seotch” verdict pursued Burr to his 
grave, and it is safe to say that its sus- 
picious innuendo has been more effective 
than all the tirades of his enemies in 
arming posterity against him, until to- 
day his name is popularly linked with 
that of Benedict Arnold in the list of 
national traitors. 

If such suspicions are justified, how- 
ever, they should long since have been 
proved to have had some foundation in 
fact. History has been busy during the 
past century with all the principal actors 
in the great drama of Burr’s downfall, 
and valuable evidence has been accumu- 
lated on every side. Wilkinson has been 
completely unmasked and discredited, 
Jefferson has been proved to be more man 
than hero, Hamilton has been shown to 
be a shrewd politician as well as an abie 
statesman, Marshall has been forgotten 
as a partisan Federalist and acclaimed 
the greatest jurist of America, but con- 
cerning Aaron Burr not one particle of 
new evidence has been unearthed. All 
known against him is recorded in the 
musty legal record compiled for his de- 
struction; and read without bias, passion, 
or prejudice that mute appeal from the 
verdict of “not proven” surely invites a 


reversal of the judgment of his peers. 
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Blanchemains 


BY JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


N the cool of the day young Bleise 

of Gauntres walked in the Abbey 

garden at Holy Shield and sorrow- 
fully considered the state of his somewhat 
overnurtured soul. He decided that it 
was but a poor soul at best, a wanton, 

ck, earth-plodding thing, ill destinate to 
those high realms whither his soaring 
faney strove so hard to lead it. He 
thought upon certain good men of the 
company within the Abbey’s fold, wraiths 
of humanity, mere wisps of transparent 
flesh through which burnt visibly very 
pure white flames of holiness. He thought 
upon these and sighed, shaking his head 
with envy. He envied them their passion- 
less state of beatitude, and, almost bit- 
terly, he envied them the freedom from 
earthly bonds which had made such a 
state possible. As for himself, the lad 
was peculiarly situated. His father, old 
John, Baron Gauntres, was three years 
dead, but before dying and making way 
for Adam, the elder son, he had extracted 
from Bleise, the younger—knowing the 
lad’s inclination,—a very sclemh oath 
that until such time as Adam should have 
a son and the house an heir he would 
refrain from profession, even from en- 
tering upon his novitiate. 

Hence the bitterness which burnt in 
the lad’s soul, for Adam’s marriage was 
as yet a barren one. His oath he kept, 
of course, to the letter, but that letter 
in no wise bound him to residence at 
Gauntres, and he had been for three years 
—indeed, before that, for half his boy- 
hood days—at Holy Shield, that very 
sacred place favored of God in that it 
had sheltered the white shield brought by 
Sir Joseph of Aramathie together with 
the Cup and Spear. The Abbot-Bishop 
was a kinsman of his dead mother’s. And 
here under the tutelage of Brother Am- 
brosius the Almoner—a sour, grim man, 
intolerant of all save the harshest of the 
several roads to heaven—the lad con- 
structed for himself a curious and in- 


teresting theory of life, at which his 
kinsman the Abbot-Bishop would doubt- 
less have held up his hands in astonished 
dismay. Bleise considered: 

Firstlhy—That a man might perform 
no more noble and worthy act than to 
forsake his fellows and, in solitude, pain- 
fully to devote himself to the salvation 
of his own soul. 

Secondly—That all women, save holy 
nuns, were creatures of abomination, 
hell’s chiefest advocates and agents, out- 
wardly fair—aye, innocent-seeming,—but 
within full of dead men’s bones. 

And thirdly—That as he valued his 
soul’s eternal life he must never look upon 
one of these, lest she drag him with her 
into the pit. 

He thought upon these matters to-day 
as he walked in the Abbey garden, and 
n spite of his bitter envy of those less 
trammelled than himself on their up- 
ward flight he had the grace to be glad 
that his condition was no worse, that 


he might live cloistered here comparative- 
ly in peace rather than out in that seeth- 
ing world where brutal warfare was 
waged, and eager females prowled seek- 
ing whom they might devour. 

One called his name from the upper 
end of the garden, and he turned his 
steps thither. It was Brother Ambrosius 
the Almoner. 

It appeared that the very reverend 
father in God, the Abbot-Bishop, wished 
to speak with the lad before even-song. 
The very reverend father was in the 
Abbey parlor waiting. 

Bleise went there at once, full of mild 
wonder. He had done, so far as he knew, 
nothing to deserve reprimand, so doubt- 
less the meant news from 
Gauntres. Perhaps there was an heir!— 
Day and night the lad prayed for such 
a boon. Possibly it had at last, after so 
long waiting, come to make the road 
smooth to him. His heart beat very fast 
and hard as he went through the long 


summons 
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stone corridor, cold and damp because 
no sunlight ever reached there, and, at 
its end, came into his reverend kins- 
men’s presence. 

Ten minutes later he groped his way 
towards his own tiny cell, with the bitter- 
ness of disappointment sick at his heart. 
It had been a from Gauntres, 
but only that Adam his brother was un- 
well and wished to see him. 

In the gray of the morning, before sun- 
rise, he set out for Gauntres. He rode 
alone and he bore no weapon whatever, 
for the country at that particular time 
accounted 


message 


was safe. His journey was 
If pressed, one should 
cover it in a matter of three or four 
hours. Bleise, upon a jogging mule, tock 
the day to it. At noon he halted on the 
farther edge of Beale Forest and ate the 
bread he had brought in his wallet, drink- 
ing from a spring that was there. A 
roadside shrine had been built over the 
spring, and he prayed before it. Then 
he mounted once more and rode through 
the warm afternoon, across Little Heath 
and through West Forest. He 
Gauntres an hour before sunset. 
The priest, Walter of Gay, was in the 
courtyard when he entered the gate. He 
kissed the lad and made him welcome. 
Bleisé held the elder man apart with a 
hand on each shoulder. 
“Adam!” he said. “ Adam!—he is 
ill?” The priest shook a gloomy head. 
“Tle has an ill mind, Bleise. His soul 
His body is indifferent well. I 
cannot say what will come of it. Go to 
him.” Young Bleise stared and went. 
Above, he came upon the old woman 
who had nursed him as a babe and taught 
him speech. She cried out and caught 
at his hands, but he kissed her cheek and 
hurried on. 


not a long one, 


reached 


is sick, 


Adam of Gauntres lay upon his high 
bed propped with pillows, and his fingers 
picked at the bedclothes over his knees. 
A servant moved silently near-by about 
his business, and, in one of the windows 
beyond, a boy strummed a lute and sang, 
under his breath, French songs of love 
and war. 

Bleise kissed his brother’s hand and 
was kissed on both cheeks. 

“My soul is sick unto death, Bleise,” 
said Adam of Gauntres. “Can you 
heal me?” 
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“T?” eried the lad. “ Alas, brother, I 
may heal neither bodies nor souls. For 
the first there is, I take it, bloodletting 
and cordials; for the latter there is, |] 
know, God, His Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” The man on the bed stirred rest 
lessly and turned his thin face. He had 
his mother’s face—dark, gloomy, brood 
ing, with eyes too close set. She had 
been a strange woman. 

*“T had thought that you might bring 
me comfort,” he said, in a fretful tone. 
“You who have lived so long amongst 
holy men—near to God’s grace—you 
should have secrets of healing. You 
should be wise to still a troubled soul.” 

“Alas, brother,” said young Bleise 
again, “I am wise in no fashion at all. 
I cannot still my own troubled soul.” 
And the sick man sighed, shaking his 
head on the pillows. 

“T do not know why I summoned you,” 
he said. “TI had certain hopes—fancies. 
You should have the ear of God, I said 
to myself. Eh, I am aweary. My bones 
ache within me, but my soul aches the 
more. This world is a bitter wilderness, 
Bleise, and overlong to traverse. I wish 
I were at the end of it.” 

That was his mother speaking in him. 
He had her mind as well as her face, it 
would seem—a strange woman, melan- 
choly beyond reason, secret, without joy 
of life. 


“There is so much to do,” complained 
the man, feebly, “and I cannot do it. 
Body and soul of me are strengthless. 
I had thought to take healing comfort 


of you, Bleise. Must even you fail me? 
That damned rogue—that gallows-meat— 
Mordred of Gore is harrying us again. 
He has thrice caught and slain men of 
mine in West Forest. Twice he has 
burnt huts and barns, and once he has 
sent an insolent message here to Gauntres. 
He waits to hang me, it appears,—me! 
And all because I would not hear him 
in the matter of Blanchemains. He’s 
mad over the girl—the swine of Gadara!”’ 

“ Blanchemains?” said young Bleise, 
under his ‘breath. “ Blanchemains?” 
And his mind ran _ swiftly back to 
childhood and the girl who romped 
with him at Gauntres then—old John’s 
ward, the Lady Helin of Cardoile, called 
Blanchemains. 

“She is—here, here at Gauntres?” he 
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cried. “ Blanchemains is here?”  Pic- 
tures out of that childish past crowded 
upon him. 

“Of course she is here!” said the sick 
man, fretfully. “ Where else should the 
virl be? Mordred swears he will hang 
me and carry her off.—The dog! Eh, 
the things of this world are bitter, Bleise! 
I would have done with them. They give 
By rights I should harry 
that fox to his hole and there burn him 
out for the insults he has poured upon 
Gauntres, but I lack the strength of 
spirit. There is no strength in me, only 
a great weariness that is never slaked. 
Can no one bring me peace ?” 

He fell into a sort of doze, half waking 
from time to time with peevish incoherent 
mutterings. Presently he slept, and, 
after a few minutes, young Bleise rose 
from the bedside and went softly out of 
the room. Those pictures recalled from 
the childish past crowded ever before him, 
faint, dim, oddly sweet. They came be- 
tween him and Adam’s woes, but they 
brought a certain dismay with them. 
What was he to do with this creature in 
the place? Vaguely he recalled that she 
was agreeable to look upon—great shad 
wy eyes, an unnecessary quantity of 
dark hair with red in it, a look level and 
unafraid. So much the worse, then. The 
fairer, the more perilous. He had a sud- 
den mad impulse to flight. But thai 
was impossible. At all events he prom- 
ised himself he would shun the woman 
as she were disease. Was she not indeed! 
She and all her evil kind. 

He met no one in the upper passage 
outside the Baron’s door, nor yet on the 
winding stair. Something within him, 
something connected with those old-new 
pictures of memory, turned his steps to 
a certain turret chamber which faced the 
west, looking over field and fen towards a 
far black line which was West Forest. 

The door of the chamber hung open 
and he entered. The room was dim and 
shadowy, its corners lost in gloom, but 
from the deep window embrasure op- 
posite the door the last red rays of the 
sun, which was near to its setting, en- 
tered in a crimson splendor. Bleise 
moved across the room towards the win- 
dows, then very suddenly he halted. 

“Q Mother of God!” said he in a 
whisper. “ Ave Maria gratia plena,” his 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 673.—3 
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ready lips began, and he was for going 
down upon his knees; but at that moment 
the vision before him, tall, slender, vir 
ginal, its head haloed in a blaze of fire, 
stirred and spoke. 

“Who are you—please?” it asked. The 
lad took a faltering step forward. 

‘I am—Bleise—of Gauntres,” he said, 
still in his whisper. Then, with the 
turning of that flame-wrapt head, all 
at once, he knew her, and cried out: 
“Blanchemains! Blanchemains!” For 
a long moment after that the two stood 
staring into each other’s eyes. 

It was the maid who seemed first to 
waken to her senses. She cried out: 

“Bleise, Bleise!” and started towards 
him, beginning a little glad laugh, and 
she stretched out her two hands to him 
as she came. The lad gave a low ery 
of very terror and shrank back from her 
against the arras of the wall behind, his 
hands over his face. She heard his lips 
stammer, “Retro me, Sathanas!” and 
she heard them mumbling, desperately, 
fag-ends of prayers. She saw him shake 
where he stood, like one panic-stricken, 
and she stopped short in the middle of 
the chamber. 

“ What—is it?’ she said, in a falling 
voice. “I don’t understand. — Bleise, 
Bleise!” she said, whispering, and her 
breath began to come very fast. 

The lad crouched against the tapestried 
wall, his body twisted as it were in pain, 
his face hidden. Blanchemains heard 
him ever at his stuttering prayers. The 
Latin syllables broke from him as if he 
wrenched them out bodily, each with a 
separate effort. 

“What is it?’ she said again, in a 
whisper. “Oh, Bleise, what is the mat- 
ter?—See, it is I, Blanchemains! What 
is the matter between us?” He seemed 
not to hear her at all through that des- 
perate frenzy of prayer, and so she 
stopped and waited, fear knocking at 
her heart. 

And presently, since she did not speak 
again, the lad took his hands from his 
face and he lifted his eyes to her once 
more. So may Tannhiuser, clean yet 
and innocent, have looked for the first 
time upon the poignant delights of the 
Venusberg, so Anthony of the desert upon 
the phantom flesh which came to tempt 
him. In some swift flash of that in- 
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tuition vouchsafed to women the girl 
must have understood. She cried out, 
under her breath, and she drew back away 
from him. Scorn breathed from her. 

“Ta!” she said. “I am not then fit 
for your holy presence, cousin? So vile 
a thing as a maid is to be looked upon 
with horror, exorcised by prayer.” She 
moved into the window embrasure, and 
again that splendor from the west blazed 
about her head, turning its -hair into 
flaming gold. Like one in a waking 
trance the lad followed her. He came 
close—so close that he could have touched 
her with his hand—and stood staring, his 
eyes upon hers, fixed and very wide. 

“ What madness is this which rages in 
me?” he said at last. It was as if he did 
not know he spoke aloud. “I burn,” he 
said. “I burn with some strange and 
very terrible fever.” 

Seorn died from the girl at that. No 
woman could have faced those tortured 
eyes of his, heard his hard-wrung speech, 
with scorn at her heart. 

He did not stir his eyes from hers, and 
there was something terrible in their 
depths. “ It—cannot be true,” he said, 
“what they have told me. There cannot 
be evil in you—Blanchemains.” He said: 
“T am astray in a strange land. I— 
do not know what I say or do. I am lost. 
Oh, is it lies I have let myself believe ?” 

“ Ave, Bleise,” said the girl, in a whis- 
per. “ Lies, lies!” 

“T have believed,” said he, “that a 
woman is an evil thing, that she seeks 
ever to imperil and wreck the soul one is 
treasuring for God. I have said that a 
woman is the handmaid of Satan.” 

“ Lies, Bleise! Lies!” said she. 

“T have warned me,” he said, “ to turn 
my eyes from a woman’s face as from 
the sulphurous mouth of hell, to avoid 
her path lest she lay sorceries upon me.” 

“ Bleise, Bleise!” she mourned, in an 
agony. “Oh, lad, what have you done 
to yourself at Holy Shield? What mon- 
strous fancies have you set in your poor 
head?” She moved back from him a step, 
spreading out her arms. 

“Look upon me, Bleise!” she cried, 
very earnestly—there was no coquetry in 
her in that hour. “Look upon me! Am 
I an evil thing? Am I the handmaid of 
Satan—one to wreck souls, to work 
soreeries? Took well, Bleise!” He looked 


with burning eyes, and a flush swept 
slowly up over his cheeks and ebbed 
again, leaving him pale. Suddenly he 
put his hands over his face as he had 
done before. 

“TI—do not know,” he groaned. “I 
cannot think. There is a mist before 
my eyes. There are rushing winds at 
my ears.” 

She did not speak again, and after a 
moment the lad burst forth fiereely in 
a desperate agony. 

“ My soul I have sworn to God’s serv- 
ice,” he said, “yet at this moment it 
sways in peril of destruction. You have 
set a spell upon me. Your eyes drag the 
soul from my body. I am too weak to 
struggle against you.” 

“ He is distraught,” she said to herself, 
as if she would make excuses for his mad 
words. “He is like a frightened child. 
One must deal gently with him. 

“Oh, Bleise,” she said aloud, “ had you 
thought less of your soul in all these 
years and more of other matters, the world 
had been the better for it.” 

“My soul,” he said again through the 
hands which covered his face, “I have 
sworn to God’s service.” 

“Frankly,” said the Lady Blanche- 
mains, “I think it were better employed 
elsewhere.” And he gave a little shiver, 
for the words were dire blasphemy to him. 

He thought to leave the room, to have 
done with her, but, even as he turned, the 
hands slipped from before his face and 
his eyes met hers. He stood bound and 
sick at heart, staring interminably. 

The chapel bell began to ring for 
even-song. 

Bleise took the evening meal with his 
brother in Adam’s own chamber. There- 
after he talked for a half-hour with 
Adam’s wife, the Lady Anne—a pallid 
creature, spiritless, given over to tears 
and complainings. After that he knelt 
in the dim chapel, and his tortured soul 
cried upon its God for peace. But God 
was obdurate, and peace was withheld 
from him. 

It was dark when he came out of the 
chapel and mounted the winding stair 
of that tower which was called Breuce’s. 
He came to the tower-top, and the soft air 
of heaven was like balm to his hot face, the 
purple dome of the sky, star-spattered, 
moonlit, grateful to his aching eyes. 
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A dark shape left the shadow of the 
erenelated battlements at one side and 
moved towards him, Bleise uttered an 
exclamation and was for turning back 
to the stair, but he looked once and was 
bound with chains. 

“] will not trouble you long, Bleise,” 
she said. “I will leave you soon and go 
to my bed. I came here, like you, I think, 
for peace—the peace night and the stars 
have in them.” She stood before him a 
moment, looking up at his lean height 
and strength. She drew a quick breath. 
“Oh,” she cried, “what a man you 
might have been!—Tell me! Could you 
wield a sword, Bleise, if need arose? 
Could you fight, with those long arms 
of yours?” 

“Until my father died, three years 
ago,” said he, “I was daily practised in 
arms. Since then I have let such vani- 
ties be, but—I think I have not forgotten. 
I could fight, were the cause a holy one.” 

She turned impatiently at the word and 
moved away from him to the low parapet 
of the tower-top. After a moment he 
followed her, and they stood looking down 
upon the moonlit fens which stretched 
below them. 

“ To the end, cousin,” she said, present- 
ly, “that you or Adam or some other 
be spared a fight, holy or otherwise as 
you choose to regard it, I shall leave 
Gauntres within the week and go to 
my own Cardoile, for Mordred of Gore 
has sworn to ravage Gauntres and carry 
me off.” 

“That evil rogue!” said young Bleise. 

“THe is at least a man!” said the girl, 
shortly. “And that is something—to a 
woman.” The lad looked down upon her 
with troubled eyes. 

“You will go—away,” he said, “to 
Cardoile? I am—Adam will be—sorry. 
And there, Blanchemains? What will 
vou do there?” 

“In good time, cousin, I shall doubt- 
less marry,” said she. A strange and 
novel pang struck at his heart. He drew 
a little sharp breath between his teeth, 
and the girl heard it, but she did not 
look up. 

“ There is,” he said, and halted to grip 
his voice the more steadily—*“ there is a 
man whom you—love 2” 

“Tt may be, cousin,” said she; “I am 
not quite sure.” 


“Whoever this man may be,” said 
Bleise, “ I earnestly hope that he prove a 
good man and a noble gentleman.” 

The girl gave a little mirthless laugh. 
“ Aye, he is good, cousin!” said she. 
“ Too good, I think. And he is of a noble 
house, so your hope is fulfilled. Doubt- 
less I shall have great joy of him.” She 
laughed again, without mirth, and the 
lad stirred beside her. 

“ Why do you laugh?” he asked. 

“To think how the world is fashioned, 
cousin,” said she. She made a gesture 
of casting something over the parapet 
into the depths below. But her hands 
had been empty. 

“What was that you did?” he asked 
her. 

“1 cast away a certain precious thing, 
Bleise,” said she, “the which I had been 
hugging to my heart for many years—a 
jewel, we will say, which I have all at 
onee discovered to be without value.” 
And again she laughed her bitter little 
laugh, and the lad stared at her in the 
white moonlight, speechless. 

“ And now,” she said, “ having accom- 
plished this, I will leave you and go to 
my bed. May you find more peace in 
this soft sky than I have found, cousin. 
Good night!” She held out a hand to 
him. For an instant he stood awkward 
and motionless. Then, awkward still, 
as one unused to the task, he took the 
outstretched hand and bent his head and 
kissed it. He remembered afterwards 
that it shook under his lips. 

The girl went down the stair and out 
of sight. Bleise, left alone on the tower- 
top, turned fevered eyes to the starlit 
sky. The sky wheeled swiftly before him 
and the stars flamed up like torches, till 
all the heaven was alight. 

“Oh, what is this madness that has 
come over me?” cried Bleise of Gauntres. 
“] burn with an exquisite fire, and I 
would not have the fire quenched. What 
is this madness that has come upon me?” 

That night he lay wide-eyed, staring 
into the dark, and sleep held aloof from 
him; only, towards dawn, he fell into a 
fitful doze, and strange, disordered dream- 
fancies marshalled before him. God, in 
the sour person of Brother Ambrosius 
the Almoner, faced a slender, very beauti- 
ful calm-eyed maid. God—or Brother 
Ambrosius—said harshly: 
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“You are an evil thing, wanton, hell’s 
sorceress; you ensnare souls to their 
eternal damnation.” But the maid, look- 
ing into God’s eyes—or Brother Am- 
brosius’s—said : 

“Those are lies, lies! And you know 
it. There is no evil in me. I am a maid 
and he is a man. Leave us together. I 
shall not harm him. I shall make his 
life beautiful.” 

This and other visions came out of the 
night to torment him, visions sweet and 
terrible, perilous and full of joy. With 
the rising sun he awoke weary and un- 
refreshed. He prayed to God and to His 
Son and to the Blessed Virgin that peace 
of soul might come to him, but perhaps 
they did not hear. His heart was left 
in tumult. 

During the morning he talked with 
Adam and avoided the Lady Blanche- 
mains. But with mid-afternoon he came 
upon her in the great hall below, and, 
short of rudeness, he could not escape. 
For probably the first time in his life 
he had lied to himself, saying that he 
wished escape were possible. 

He found her to-day with an edge of 
scorn, uncertain of temper, April-like, 
and very puzzling. She hurt him, but 
he hugged the wounds. To himself he 
would bitterly have denied it. Mordred 
of Gore happened again to come into their 
talk, and Blanchemains said she wished 
that knight of ill repute would hold to 
his word—storm Gauntres and carry her 
off. She repeated that he was at least 
aman. Bleise left her after a good deal 
of this, sore, angry, in bewilderment. 
An unregenerate longing burnt in his 
breast to prove to this scornful gir] that 
he also was a man. He wished for some 
great feat of arms to perform, and for 
quite an hour his soul ceased altogether 
to occupy his attention. 

At night, after dark, he climbed once 
more to the top of Breuce’s tower. Once 
more he lied to himself. He said that 
he hoped Blanchemains would not be 
there. But she was, and in a mood of 
kindness. She asked him to forgive her 
gibes and cruelty of the afternoon. It 
is just possible that she knew it needed 
but this to reduce the lad as it were to 
ashes. She spoke very gently of his 
noble determination to devote his life 
to God, sighing the while that the world 


must thereby lose him—the world and 
Grauntres and—certain whose lives migh 
have been made sweeter by his. Fror 
this she fell to talking of those old child 
ish days when the two of them had 
romped and roamed together, she a lad) 
and he her very faithful and puissant 
knight—she Isoud and he Tristam «& 
Liones. And after an hour she left him 
He went with her, speechless, tongue- 
tied, to the top of the stair. She said, 
“Good night.” Suddenly she turned and 
for an instant leant upon his breast, and 
he felt the heart beat in her soft body. 
She said again: “ Good night! Oh, good 
night, Tristam! I wish—I wish—”’ Her 
face, white in the moonlight, shadowy- 
eyed, was upturned, and Bleise’s head, 
moved by a power not within him, 
drooped over ‘t. 

For a moment exquisite fire ran 
through his veins, then he stood alone, 
shaking from head to foot. 

An hour later he ran away. Oddly, 
following upon the poignant joy of that 
one kiss, a great revulsion of feeling 
had swept him like a storm. Shame 
unspeakable burnt at his heart, peril 
pressed in upon him out. of the night. 
All that he had mislearned at the Abbey, 
all the warnings and lessons he had taken 
to his soul, all the inward vows he had 
made, flooded over him, tempestuous, en- 
gulfing. Against the gloom of that velvet 
sky he saw himself in a vision trembling 
on the brink of hell, and, like one pur- 
sued by devils, he fled from Gauntres, 
rousing a servant to saddle his mule and 
let him out of the gates. He reached 
Holy Shield at daybreak, and spent all 
that morning prostrate before the high 
altar in the Abbey chapel. 

In the afternoon when the sun was low 
he walked in the garden, as was his habit. 
Somewhat at least of that inward tumult 
was at rest. The simple, homely, familiar 
surroundings of cell and chapel, refectory 
and garden, seemed, figuratively as well 
as literally, to wall him in from the 
stress of the world, to lay cool and peace- 
ful fingers of comfort upon his feverish 
brow. With all his strength he was try- 
ing to force the thought of Blanchemains, 
the picture of her, that magnetic atmos- 
phere which breathed from her loveliness, 
out of his mind. He knew that it but 
waited to haunt him later, but while his 
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strength lasted he strove to hold it aloof 
at arm’s length. 

One thing he clearly realized was dead 
in him forever—that picture of woman 
as a ereature of abomination, an evil 
thing: he was glad, because now he could 
do what he had always wished he might 
do—regard a woman as something beauti- 
ful and pure and half holy, sitting aloft 
upon a throne; it had been his childish 
conception, and now he was glad that 
he could restore it to his heart. Vaguely 
also he was glad that it was through 
Blanchemains that the restoration came. 
Ile aseribed no blame to her for what 
had oecurred at Gauntres. Another 
world had very suddenly opened to him, 
he said, an unknown, unsuspected world, 
and, for the hour, its glories had 
dazzled him. 

So he argued the matter out, walking 
in the garden at Holy Shield, and, at the 
end of his argument, considered that now 
he was once more ready to turn his 
thoughts to their high goal. Alas! they 
mounted no higher than the top of 
Breuce’s tower at Gauntres, and lingered 
there in the moonlight. 

“Q Mother of God!” said young 
Bleise, clapping sudden hands upon his 
eyes to shut out the visions which mar- 
shalled there. “Is there no peace left 
for me? Shall I never rest again ?” 

Seemingly not, for somewhat after 
midnight he rose, sleepless, from his dis- 
ordered pallet and again made his way 
out through the damp stone passage and 
into the garden’s moonlit gloom. That 
strength with which he had been holding 
away from him the thoughts which must 
be held away was gone, outwearied, and 
mad, sweet, terrible, poignant things 
pressed in out of the gloom, engulfing 
him soul and body. He tramped the soft 
turf like one distraught, calling indis- 
criminately upon his God and upon the 
Lady Blanchemains. For the hour he 
was all but a madman. 

Upon him thus occupied broke strange 
sounds out of the distant night, the gal- 
lop of horses, and the rattle and clank 
of steel striking against steel. What 
company rode upon White Heath at such 
an hour—and in time of peace? The 
sounds came nearer, striking loudly 
through the still air. The company of 
horsemen seemed to draw rein before the 


very gates of the Abb« y, and there came 
blows upon the gates and a voice shout- 
ing for admittance. 

The lad was, after all, a lad, and cu 
rious as became him. The branch of a 
tree gave him foothold, another branch 
vantage from which to leap. In a brief 
moment he was atop the high garden wall 
and craning his head to look. 

He heard the opening of doors, a sound 
of confused, remonstrant voices, and then, 
from cne of the riders without, in a high, 
singing tone: 

“Open! Open! We seek Sir Bleise 
of Gauntres. Mordred of Gore has slain 
Sir Adam and borne off the Lady 


Blanchemains. Open the gates!” 


Bleise, 
atop the garden wall, swayed on his knees 
and all but fell. In another instant he 
was on the ground and running. In the 
square forecourt of the Abbey he plunged, 
full tilt, into the little circle of hastily 
awakened monks, who exclaimed and 
chattered together in the light of the 
Brother Ambrosius 
eaught the lad by the arm. 

“Away, boy!” he eried. “ Back to 
your cell and your prayers. Away from 


flaring torches. 


this Godless fury. Have naught to do 
with it, Bleise, as you hope for your soul’s 
salvation. Back to your cell and pray!” 
Bleise would have slain him then had the 
Almoner got in his path. 

“A horse!” he eried out, madly. “A 
horse! Mother of God! why do you stand 
here helpless? Get me a horse and arms!” 
He ran at the nearest mounted man. 
“You there, dismount!” he cried. “ Off 
your horse and give me your arms!” 
He was for pulling the fellow from his 
saddle. Then one spoke behind him, and 
at the voice he turned. The Abbot- 
Bishop stood in the doorway. 

“They are bringing you arms and 
gear, Bleise,” said the old man, and th 
habit of respect and obedience calmed the 
lad like a douche of water. 

a Eh, so we lose you, Bleise !” the Abbot 
said. “TI had thought for you to follow 
me here as head of Holy Shield. I had 
thought to make of you a man of God. 
It appears that God thinks otherwise, for 
now you are master of Gauntres.” Two 
monks came, bearing a suit of black 
armor without device, and they began to 
put it upon the new Baron. 

“We will pray this night for Adam’s 
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the Abbot, “and to-morrow 
for it. Meanwhile do you, 
my son, crush that viper who has done 
murder and ravishment.” 

Bleise knelt and the Abbot kissed and 
blessed him. Then in another moment 
they were away and pressing swiftly 
through the night southward to 
The lad rode at the head of his twenty 
men, but one rode at his stirrup and told 
him briefly how Mordred had surprised 
them at Gauntres, slain ten, Adam 
amongst them—who had fought in his 
shirt,—wounded a half-dozen more, and 
got clean away with the Lady Blanche- 
mains. Bleise listened without question 
or word of any sort. He was beyond 
speech, beyond thought. No plan for the 
night’s work stirred in his brain, no 
sorrow over Adam’s death, no sense of 
shock. Only, as he rode through the for- 
est gloom a picture went before him, 
like a flame, real, objective—the face 


soul,” said 


say masses 


Gore. 


of Blanchemains, bright-colored against 
the night, hanging in air just above his 
horse’s head, preceding him ever as he 
pressed forward. 

They bade fair to reach Gore very 
shortly after Mordred himself was _ re- 


turned there, for they had not above 
four miles to go from Holy Shield, where- 
as the way from Gauntres to Gore was 
much longer than from Gauntres to the 
Abbey. They forded Mortaise water, 
pierced a narrow tongue of Beale Forest, 
and clattered at speed through Queen’s 
Gore—the village on the hither side of 
the castle. 

At the stronghold it was plain that 
Mordred was not long returned. Also 
it was plain that he did not expect im- 
mediate pursuit, for the very drawbridge 
was down and all but unguarded. The 
man must have been mad, drunken with 
his victory. 

Bleise and his men rode swiftly through 
the little group of warders at the gate, 
slaying in silence as they went. At the 
doors of the great hall they dismounted, 
and Bleise, with ten behind him, entered. 
The hall was half full of men, who laugh- 
ed and chattered and drank the while 
they did away the last of their armor. 
The eleven slew methodically and with 
speed amidst terror-stricken cries. Out 
of thirty men a dozen may have escaped 
like rats fleeing to their holes. 
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Cries came also from above, with angry 
oaths and a woman’s seream. Mordred, 
Lerd of Goxe, ran half-way down the 
great stairway and halted there. He was 
without helm or corselet, but otherwise 
accoutred in full. His body was cov 
ered by a mail shirt and he held his sword 
in his hand. As an enraged bull bellows 
he bellowed, stamping his feet. Bleis« 
of Gauntres stood forth from his men, 
black from head to foot, without device, 
visor down. 

“Who are you in black there?’ cried 
Mordred, peering. “ Who fel- 


low ?” 


are you, 

“T am vengeance, Mordred,” said the 
lad through his visor. “I am death,” 
said he. “ Come!” 

The crimson paled out of the other 
man’s face and a green shade settled 
there. Just then there was a scuffling at 
the stair’s head, and a ery as of some 
one smitten. The Lady Blanchemains 
ran down the steps and halted, well be- 
hind her captor. She looked into the 
hall below and gave a little scream. 

“ Bleise!” she cried, “ Bleise! Bleise!” 
He raised his sword. 

“Come, Mordred!” said he. The other 
looked back once to Lady Blanchemains 
—a long look. Then very slowly he came 
down the stair. 

The men of Gauntres started forward, 
but their master held out his hand and 
they halted. Mordred came on. 

“Who are you—in black, without de- 
vice?” he asked again. 

“Death, Mordred!” said the lad. The 
other struck feebly, his face pinched with 
fear, and Bleise slew him. 

The little company rode back to 
Gauntres swiftly and silently as it had 
come, but young Bleise bore the Lady 
Blanchemains on the saddle before him. 
He had done off his helm and went 
bareheaded. Blanchemains’s head lay in 
the hollow of his neck, her hair against 
his cheek. 

“ Poor Adam!” she said presently, when 
they had come into a forest road. “ He 
died miserably. And his death is on my 
head, Bleise.” 

“ God rest his soul!” said the lad, “ and 
give it peace and refreshment. His death 
was on his own head for that he did 
not slay this snake long since as he might 
have done. I should have trodden him 
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underfoot a year ago had I been 
Blanchemains, safe in the gloom, 
little shaking laugh. Here 
Bleise indeed! 

“ Tell said he, after a 
“ Who—is the man you spoke of-— 
tower—that night, 


gave a 
was a new 
silence. 
on the 
the man you—love ?” 
The words came haltingly to him. 

She turned her face. 
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A Creed 


BY WINFIELD 


BELIEVE in the love of the earth for the morning 
| While tree tops talk of the day to come; 
I believe in the gladness of hopes a-borning 
While yet the lips of them tremble—dumb. 


I believe in the wet, fresh smell of the meadows 
Caught and kissed by the conquering sun. 
I believe in the sweets that hide in the shadows 


By gray stone walls, where still brooks run. 


I believe in the long, straight beams that quiver 
Falling down through the great white day, 
While under the face of the glittering river 


Currents are moving, and eddies play. 


I believe in the rising scent of the flowers 
Filling the cup of the afternoon; 

height of th 

Built in the west, to fall too soon. 


T believe in the 


ao 


believe in the 


Only heard in the tangle of trees— 


oe 


Green little leaves, 


I believe in the good, great world, and TI love it 
T love and believe in Man, and the eall 
Of the Soul that is in it, 


I believe in the 








Adam.” 


music of 


believe in the lullaby wind as it hushes 


and the drone of bees. 


and yet above it— 


God who made it all. 








FOR JUNE. 


“Can you doubt?” she said. 


“T could not doubt and live,” said 
he. She kissed him and he began 
tremble. 

“Oh, Bleise, Bleise!”’ she said, whis- : 
pering, “what of that soul you valued 
so highly? What of your immortal 
soul, Bleise ?” {| 

“T had forgotten it,” said he. 


for June 


SCOTT MOODY 


cloudy towers 


hidden thrushes 


, 





Through the African Wilderness 


BY H. W. 


E who goes to Africa leaves time 
behind. Next week is the same 
as to-morrow, and it is indifferent 

whether a journey takes a fortnight or 
two months. That is why the ox-wagon 
suits the land so well. Mount an ox- 
wagon and you forget all time. Like the 
to-morrows of life, it creeps in its petty 
pace, and soon after its wheels have 
reached their extreme velocity of three 
miles an hour you learn how vain are 
all caleulations of space and years. Yet, 
except in the matter of speed, which does 
not count in Africa, the ox-wagon has 
most of the qualities of an express-train, 
besides others of greater value. Its course 
is at least equally adventurous, and it 
affords a variety of sensations and expe- 
riences quite unknown to the ordinary 
railway passenger. 

Let me take an instance from the 
recent journey on which I have crossed 
some 450 or 500 miles of country in two 
months. A good train would have 
traversed the distance in a winter’s night, 
but have left a tedious blank upon the 
mind. On a railway what should I have 
known of a certain steep descent which 
we approached one silent evening after 
rain? The red surface was just slippery 
with the wet. The oxen were going quiet- 
ly along, when, all of a sudden, they were 
startled by the heavy thud of the wheels 
jolting over a tree stump on the track. 
Within a few yards of the brink they 
set off at a trot, the long and heavy 
chain hanging loose between them. 

“Kouta! Kouta ninni!” (“ Brake! 
Hard on!”) shouted the driver, and we 
felt the Ovampo boy behind the wagon 
whirl the screw round till the hind wheels 
were locked. But it was too late. We 
were over the edge already. Jacking 
and slipping and pulling every way, 
striking with their horns, charging each 
other helplessly from behind, the oxen 
swept down the steep. Behind them, like 
a bie gun got loose, came the wagon, 


NEVINSON 


swaying from side to side, leaping over 
the rocks, plunging into the holes, at 
every moment threatening to crush the 
hinder oxen of the span. Then it began 
to slide sideways. It was almost at right 
angles to the track. In another second 
it would turn clean over, with all four 
wheels in air, cor would dash us into 
a great tree that 
yards down. 

“Kouta loula!” (“Loose the brake!”) 
yelled the driver, but nothing could stop 
the sliding now. We clung on and 
thought of nothing. Men on the edge of 
death think of nothing. Suddenly the 
near hind wheel was thrown against a 
high ridge of clay. The wagon swung 
straight, and we were plunged into a 
river among the struggling oxen, all hud- 
dled together and entangled in the chain. 

“That was rather rapid,” I said, as 
the wagon came to a dead stop in the 
mud and we took to the water, but in no 
language could I translate the expression 
of the driver’s emotions. 

Only last wet season the owner of a 
wagon started down a place like that 
with twenty-four fine oxen, and at the 
bottom he had eight oxen, and more beef 
than he could salt. 

Beside another hill lies the fresh grave 
of a poor young Boer, who was thrown 
under his wagon wheels and never out- 
spanned again. Such are the interests 
of an ox-wagon when it takes to speed. 

Or what traveller by train could have 
enjoyed such experiences as were mine 
in crossing the Kukema—a river that 
forms a boundary of Bihé? At that point 
it was hardly more than five feet deep and 
twenty yards wide. In a train one would 
have leaped over it without pause or 
notice. But in a wagon the passage gave 
us a whole long day crammed with varied 
labor and learning. Leading the oxen 


stood only a_ few 


down to the brink at dawn, we out- 
spanned and emptied the wagon of all 


Then we lifted its “bed” 


the loads. 
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bodily off the four wheels, and spreading 
the “sail,” or canvas hood, under it, we 
launched it with immense effort into th 
We anchored it firmly 
to both banks by the oxen’s “ reems” 


water as a raft. 


(I do not know how the Boers spell those 
strips of hide, the one thing, except pa- 
tience, necessary in African travel), and 
dragging it to and fro through the water, 
we got the loads over dry in about four 
journeys. Then the oxen were swum 
across, and tying some of them to the 
long chain on the farther side, we drew 
the wheels and the rest of the wagon 
under water into the shallows. Next 
came the task of taking off the “sail” 
in the water and floating the “ bed” into 
its place upon the beam again—a lifelong 
lesson in applied hydraulics. When at 
last the sun set and white man and black 
emerged naked, muddy, and exhausted 
from the water, while the wagon itself 
wallowed triumphantly up the bank, I 
think all felt they had not lived in vain. 
Though, to be sure, it was wet sleeping 
that night, and the rain came sousing 
down as if poured out of one immeasura- 
ble pail. 

A railway bridge? What a dull and 
uninstructive substitute that would have 
been! Or consider the ox, how full of 
personality he is compared to the loco- 
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motive! Outwardly he is far from emo 
tional. You cannot coax him as you 
coax a horse or a dog. <A fairly tame ox 
will allow you to elap his hind quarters, 
but the only real pleasure you can giv 
him is a lick of salt. For salt even a 
wild ox will almost submit to be petted. 
The smell of the salt-bag is enough to 
keep the whole span sniffing and lowing 
round the wagon instead of going to feed, 
‘sour veldt,” the 
Sunday treat of salt spread along a rock 


and, especially on th 


is a festival of luxury. 

But unexpressive as oxen are, one soon 
learns the Inner character of each. The re 
is the wise and willing Ox, who will stick 
to the track and always push his best. 
He is put at the head of the span. In 
the middle comes the wild ox, who wants 
to go any way but the right; the sullen 
x, who needs th lash; and the well 
behaved representative of gentility, who 
will do anything and suffer anything 


rather than work. Nearest the wagon, if 


possible for as many as four spans, you 
must put the strong and_ well-trained 
oxen, who answer quickly to their names 
On them depends the steering and safety 
of the wagon. At the sound of his name 
each ox is trained to push his side of the 
voke forward, and round trees or corners 
the wagon follows the curve of safety. 
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* Blaawberg! Shellback! Rachop! 
Blomveldt!” you ery. The oxen on the 
left of the four last spans push forward 
the ends of their vokes, and edging off 
to the right, the wagon moves round the 
segment of an are. To drive a wagon 
is like coxing an eight without a rudder. 

But on a long and hungry trek even 
the leaders will sometimes turn aside 
into the bush for tempting grass, or as 
i hint that it is time to stop. In a mo- 
ment there is the wildest confusion. The 
oxen behind are dragged among the trees. 
The chain gets entangled; two oxen pull 
on different sides of a standing trunk; 
yoke-pegs erack; necks are throttled by 
the halters; the wagon is dashed against 
a solid stump, and trees and stump 
and all have to be hewn down with 
the axe before the span is free again. 
Sometimes the excited and confused ani- 
mals drag at the chain while one ox is 
being helplessly crushed against a tree. 
Often a horn is broken off. I know noth- 
ing that suggests greater pain than the 
erack of a horn as it is torn from the 
skull. The ox falls silently on his knees. 
Blood streams down his face. The other 
oxen go on dragging at the chain. When 
released from the yoke, he rushes help- 
lessly over the bush, trying to hide him- 
self. But flinging him on his side and 
tving his legs togeth« ?, the natives bind 
up the horn, if it has not actually 
dropped. with a plaster of a poisonous 


herb they eall ‘ moolecky,” to keep the 


hlow-flies awav. Sometimes it grows on 
again: sometimes it remains loose and 


flops about. But, as a rule, it has to be 
cut off in the end. 

To avoid such things most transport- 
riders set a boy to walk in front of the 
oxen as “toe-leader,” though it is a 
Another diffi- 
eulty in driving the ox is his peculiar 


confession of weakness. 


horror of mud from the moment that 
he is inspanned. By nature he loves 
mud next best to food and drink. He 
will wallow in mud all a tropical day. and 
the more slimy it is, the better he likes 
it But put him in the yoke, and he 
heeomes as cautious of mud as a eat, as 
dainty of his feet as a lady crossing 
Regent Street. It seems strange at first, 
but he has his reasons. When he comes 
to one of thos ghastly mud - pits 
(“ slaughter-holes ” the Boers call them), 


which abound along the road in the wet 


iL 
season, his first instinet is to plung 
into it; but reflection tells him that he 
has not time to explore its cool depths 
and delightful stickiness, and that if he 
falls or sticks, the team behind and per 
haps the wagon itself will be upon him 
So he struggles all he can to skirt deli 
cately round it, and if he is one of the 
steering oxen, the effort brings disaste1 
gon or himself. No less 


either on the w 
terrible is his fate when for hour after 
hour the wagon has to plough its way 
through one of the upland bogs, whe 
the wheels are sunk to the hubs, and the 
legs of all the oxen disappear, and the 


shrieking whips and yelling drivers ar 
never for a moment still. Why the ox 
also very strongly objects to getting his 
tail wet I have not found out. 


Another peculiarity is that the ox 


too delicate to work if it is raining. Cut 


his hide to ribbons with rhinoceros whips, 
ot off his tail with inoeulation for lung 
sickness, let ticks suck at him till they 
Swe ll as lara as cherries with his blood 
he bears all patiently. But if a_ soft 
shower deseends on him while he is in 
the yoke, he will work no more. Within 
a minute or two he gets the sore hump 
a terrible thing to have. There is noth- 
ing to do but to stop. The hump must 
be soothed down with wagon-greas« a 
mixture of soft soap, black lead, and tar, 

and I have heard of wagons halted for 
weeks together because the owner drove 
his oxen through a storm. Seeing that 
it rains in waterspouts nearly every 
morning or afternoon from October to 
May, the working-hours are considerably 
shortened, and unhappy is the man who 
is in haste. I was in haste. 

To be happy in Africa a man should 
have something oxlike in his nature. 
Like an ox, or like “him that believeth,” 
he must never make haste. He must 
aecept his destiny and plod upon his way. 
He must forget emotion and think no 
more of pleasures. He must let time 
run over him, and hope for nothing 
greater than a lick of salt. 

But there is one kind of ox which 


develops further characteristies, and that 
is the riding-ox. He is the horse of 
Angola and of all Central Africa where 
he ean live. With ring in nose and 
saddle on back, he will carry you at a 
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Yet the Portuguese have taken this 
very opportunity (February, 1905) for 


worrying them all about licenses for 


their rifles, and threatening 
arm them if all the taxes 
paid up in full. At various 


met the leading Boers going up 


to dis- 


are not 
points I 


to the 


fort at Caconda, brooding over their 


erievances, or squatted on the road dis 


cussing them in their slow, untiring way. 


On further provocation they swore they 


would trek away into Barotzeland and 


put themselves under British protection. 


They even raised the question 


whether 


the late war had not given them th 
rights of British subjects already. A 
slouching, unwashed, foggy-minded people 


they are, a strange mixture of simplicity 


and cunning, but for knowledge 


of oxen 


and wagons and game they have no rivals, 


and in war | should estimate the value 


of one Boer family at about ten 


Portu- 


guese forts. They trade to some extent 
in slaves, but chiefly they buy them for 


their own use, and they almost 


always 


zive them freedom at the time of mar- 


riage. Their boy slaves they train with 


the same rigor as their oxen, but when 


A 





the training is complete the boy is count 
ed specially valuable on the road. 
Distances in Africa are not reckone 
by miles, but by treks or by days. Amn 
even this method is very variable, fo 
a journey that will take a fortnight in 
the dry season may very we ll take thre 
months in the wet. A trek will last 
about three hours, and the usual thing 
is two treks a day. I think no one could 
count on more than twelve miles a day 
with a loaded wagon, and I doubt if th 
average is as much as ten. But it is im 
possible to ealeulate. The reeord from 
Bihé to Be neue la by the road is Six wert ks, 
but you must not complain if a wagon 
takes six months; and the journey used 
to be reckoned at a year, allowing time 
for shooting food on the way. In a 
straight line the distance is about 250 
miles, or by the wagon road something 
over 450, as nearly as I can estimate. 
But when it takes you two or three days 
to cross a brook and a fortnight to cross 
a marsh, distance becomes dece ptive. 
One thing is very noticeable along 
that wagon road: from end to end of it 


hardly a single native is to be seen. 
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AN AWKWARI 


After leaving Benguela, till you reach 
the district of Bihé, you will see only 
ne native village, and that is three miles 
from the road. Much of the country is 
fertile. Villages have been plentiful in 
the past. The road passes through their 
Sometimes the 
huts are still standing, but all is silent 
and deserted now. Till this winter there 
was one village left, close upon the road, 


old fields and gardens. 


about a day’s trek past Caconda. But 
when ] hoped to buy a few potatoes or 
peppers there, I found it abandoned like 
the rest. Where the road runs, the natives 
will not stay. Exposed continually to 
the greed, the violenee, and lust of whit 
men and their slaves, they cannot live 
in peace. Their corn is eaten up, their 
men are beaten, their women are ravished. 
If a Portuguese fort is planted in the 
neighborhood, so much the worse. Time 


after time I have heard native chiefs 
and others say that a fort was the cruel- 
est thing to endure of all. It is not only 
the exactions of the Chefe in command 
himself; though a Chefe who comes for 








CROSSING 


about eighteen months at most, who d 

pends entirely on interpreters, and is anx 
ious to go home much richer than he 
came, is not likely to be particular. But it 
is the brutality of the handful of soldiers 
under his command. The greater part 
of them are natives from distant tribes, 
and they exercise themselves by plunder- 
ing and maltreating any villagers within 
reach, while the Chefe remains ignorant 
or indifferent. So it comes that where 
a road or fort or any other sign of th 
white man’s presence appears the natives 
quit their villages one by one, and steal 
away to build new homes beyond the 


reach of the common enemy. This is, 
I suppose, that “ White Man’s Burden ” 
of which we have heard so much. This 
is “The White Man’s Burden,” and it 
is the black man who takes it up. 

To the picturesque traveller who is 
provided with plenty of tinned things to 
eat, the solitude of the road may add a 
charm. For it is far more romantic to 
hear the voice of lions than the voice 


of man. But, indeed, to every one th 
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road is of interest from its great va- 
riety. Ilere in a short space are to be 
seen the leading characteristics of all 
the southern half of Africa—the hot and 
dry edging near the shore, the mountain 
zone, and the great interior plateau of 
forest or veldt, out of which, I suppose, 
the mountain zone has been gradually 
carved, and is still being carved, by the 
wash and dripping from the central 
marshes. The three zones have always 
been fairly distinct in every part of 
Africa that I have known, from Mozam- 
bique round to the mouth of the Congo, 
though in a few places the mountain 
zone comes down close to the se a. 

From Benguela I had to trek for six 
days, often taking advantage of the 
moon to trek at night as well, before I 
saw a trace of water on the surface of 
the rivers, and nine days before running 
water was found, though I was trekking 
in the middle of the wet season. There 
are one or two dirty wet places, nauseous 
with sulphur, but all drinking-water for 
man or ox must be dug for in the beds 
of the sand rivers, and sometimes you 
have to dig twelve feet down before the 
sand looks damp. It is a beautiful land 
of bare and rugged hills, deeply searred 
by weather, and full of the wild and 
brilliant colors—the violet and orange— 
that bare hills always give. But the oxen 
plod through it as fast as possible, really 
almest hurrying in their eagerness for a 
long, deep drink. Yet the district 
abounds in wild animals, not only in 
elands and other antelopes, which can 
withdraw from their enemies into deserts 
drier than teetotal States and ean do with- 
out a drink for days together. But there 
are other animals as well, such as lions 
and zebras and buffaloes, which must 
drink every day or die. Somewhere, not 
far away, there must be a “ continuous 
vater-supply,” as a London County Coun- 
cillor would say, and hunters think it 
may be the Capororo or Korporal or 
San Francisco, only eight hours south 
of the road, where there is always real 

iter and abundance of game. A thirsty 
lion would easily take his tea there in 
the afternoon and be back in _ plenty 
of time to watch for his dinner along 
the road. 

Lions are inereasing in number 
throughout the district, and, I believe, 


in all Angola, though they are still not 
so common as leopards. Certainly they 
watch the road for dinner, and all the 
way from Benguela to Bihé you have a 
good chance of hearing them purring 
about your wagon any night. Sometimes 
then you may find a certain satisfaction 
in reflecting that you are inside the 
wagon and that twe nty oxen or more are 
sleeping around you, tied to their yokes. 
An ox is a better meal than a man, but 
to men as well as to oxen the lions are 
becoming more dangerous as the wilder 
game grows seareer. A native, from the 
wagon which crossed the Cuando just 
after mine, was going down for water 
in the evening, when a lion sprang on 
him and split the petroleum-ean with his 
claw. The boy had the sense to beat 
his cup hard against the tin, and the 
monarch of the forest was so disgusted 
at the noise that he withdrew; but few 
boys are so quick, and many are killed, 
especially in the mountain zone about 
one hundred miles from the coast. 

I think it is ten years ago now that 
one of the Brothers of the Holy Spirit 
was walking in the mission garden at 
Caconda in the cool of the evening, 
meditating vespers or something else 
divine, when he looked up and saw 
a great lion in the path. Instead of 
making for the nearest tree, he had th 
good sense to fal! on his knees, and so 
he went to death with dignity. And on 
one of the nights when I was encamped 
near the convent six lions were prowling 
round it. Vespers were over, but it was 
a pleasure to me to reflect how much 
better prepared for death the Brothers 
were than I. 

It is very rarely that you have the 
luck to see a lion, even where they 
abound. They are easily hidden. Espe- 
cially in a country like this, covered with 
the tawny mounds and pyramids of the 
white ant, you may easily pass within a 
few yards of a whole domestic circle of 
lions without knowing it. Nor will they 
touch an armed white man, unless pinched 
with hunger. Yet, in spite of all trav- 
ellers’ libels. the lion is really the king 
of beasts, next to man. You have only 
to look at his eye and his forearm to 
know it. I need not repeat stories of 


his strength, but one peculiarity of his 
was new to me, though perhaps familiar 
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THE MISSION STATION, CACONDA 


prince might very profitably spend ten 
years in following an elephant family 
round from point to point of its range 
profitably, I mean, compared to his ordi- 
nary round of royal occupations. 

I must not stay to tell of the birds— 
the flamingoes that pass down the coast, 


high that they look no more than 


geese,—the eagles, vultures, and hawks 
of many kinds,—the parrots, few but 
brilliant—the metallie starling, of two 
species at least, both among the most 
rorgeous of birds, the black-headed 
erane and the dancing crane whose erest 
is like Cinderella’s fan, full-spread and 
touched with crimson,—the many kinds 
of hornbill, including the bird who booms 
all night with joy at approaching rain,— 
the great bustard, which the Boers in 
their usual slipshod way called the pau 
or peacock, simply because it is big, just 
as they call the leopard a tiger and the 
hyena a wolf. Nor must I tell of the 
guinea-fowl and francolins, or of the 
various doves, one of which begins with 


three soft notes and then runs down a 
scale of seven minor tones, fit to break 
a mourner’s heart; nor of the aureoles 
and the familiar bird that pleases his 
wives by growing his tail so long he 
ean hardly hover over the marshes; nor 
even of our childhood’s friend, the honey- 
guide, whose cheery twitter may lead 
to the wild bees’ nest, but leads just 
as cheerily to a python or a lion asleep. 
I cannot speak of these, though I feel 
there is the making of a horrible tract 
in that honey-guide. 

When you have climbed the moun- 
tains—in one place the wagon crawls 
over a pass or summit of close upon 5000 
feet—you gradually leave the big game 
(except the lions) and the most brilliant 
of the birds behind. But the deer become 
even more plentiful in places. The road 
is driving them away, as it has driven 


the natives, and for the same reason. 
But within a few hours of the road you 
may find them still—the beautiful roan 
antelope, the still more beautiful koodoo, 
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the bluebuck, the lechwe, the harte- 
beest (and, I believe, the wildebeest, 
er gnu, as well), the water-buck, the 
reedbuck, the oribi, and the little duiker, 
or “ diver,” called from its way of leaping 
through the high grass and disappearing 
fter each bound. It is fine to see any 
deer run, but there can be few things 
more delightful than to watch the easy 
erace of a duiker disappearing in the 
distanee after you have missed him. 
Caconda is, in every sense, the turning- 
point of the journey; first, because the 
oad, ofter running deviously southeast, 
ere turns almost at right angles north- 
1st on its way to Bihé; secondly, because 
Caconda marks the entire change in the 
character of the scenery from mountains 
» the great plateau of forest and marshy 
vlades. And besides, Caconda is almost 
he one chance you have of seeing human 
habitations along the whole course of the 
ourney of some 450 miles. The large 
native town has long since disappeared, 
though you can trace its ruins: but 
about five miles south of the road is a 
rather important Portuguese station of 
half a dozen trading-houses, a church 
nly in its second year, but already dilapi- 
lated,—and a fort, with a rampart, ditch, 
toy cannon, and a commandant who 
tries with real gravity to rise above the 
level of a toy. Certainly his situation 
s grave. The Cunyama, who ate up the 
Portuguese foree on the Cunene in Sep- 
tember of 1904, have sent him a letter 


saying they mean next to burn him and’ 


his fort and the trading-houses too. HTH 
has under his command about thirty 
black soldiers and a white sergeant; and 
he might just as well have thirty black 
ninepins and a white feather. He im 
pressed me as about the steadiest Portu- 
guese I had yet seen, but no wonder he 
looked grave. 

He is responsible, further, for the 
safety of the Catholic mission, which 
stands close beside the wagon track it- 
self, overlooking a wide prospect of wood- 
land and grass which reminds one of the 
view over the Weald of Kent from Limps 
field Common or Crockham Hill. The 
mission has a tin-roofed church, a gate- 
house, cells for the four Fathers and five 
Brothers, dormitories for a kind of board- 
ing-school they keep, excellent workshops, 

forge, and a large garden, where the 
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variety of plants and fruits shows what 
the natives might do but for their un- 
alterable belief that every new plant 
which comes to maturity costs the life 
of some one in the village. Though 
under Portuguese allegiance and drawing 
money from the state, all the Fathers 
and Brothers were French or Alsatian 
The superior was a blithe and energetic 
Norman, who probably could tell mor 
about Angola and its wildest tribes than 
ony one living. Over the whole mission 
itself broods that sense of beauty and calm 
which seems almost peculiar to Catholi- 
cism. One felt it in the gateway with its 
bell, in the rooms whitewashed and un 
adorned, in the banana-walk through the 
garden, in the workshops, and even under 
that hideous tin roof, when some eighty 
native men and women knelt on the bars 
arthen floor during the Mass at dawn. 

It is said, but I do not know with what 
truth, that the Fathers buy (and thus 
rescue), from the slave-traders all th« 
‘boys ” whom they bring up in the mis- 
sion. The Fathers themselves steadily 
avoided the subject in conversing with 
me, but I think it is very probable. About 
half a mile off is a Sisters’ mission, where 


are trained in the same 
way. When the boys and girls intermar- 


a number of girls 


ry, as they generally do, they are settled 
out in villages within sight of the 
mission. I counted five or six such vil 
lages, and this seems to show, though it 
does not prove, that most of the boys and 
girls came originally from a distance, or 
have no homes to return to. On the 
whole, I am inclined to believe that but 
for slavery the mission’s work must have 
taken a different form. But why the 
Fathers should be so cautious about con- 
fessing it I do not know, unless they are 
afraid of being called supporters of the 
slave-trade because they buy off and thus 
save a few of its victims, and so might 
be counted customers. 

From Caconda it took me only three 
weeks with the wagon to reach the Bihé 
district, which, ] believe, was a record 
for the wet season. There are five rivers 
to cross, all of them diffieult, and the 
first and last—the Cuando and the Kuke 
ma—dangerous as well. The track also 
skirts round the marshy source of other 
great watercourses, and it was with de- 


light that I found myself at the morass 
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which begins the great river Cunene, and, 
better still, at 


ferns and reeds where the Okavango drips 
into a tiny basin, and dribbles 
till it beeomes the great river 
fills Lake Ngami— Livingstone’s 
Ngami, so far 


down 
which 
Lake 
away, on the edge of 
Khama’s country! 

The 


across many 


wagon had, besides, to struggle 
of those high upland bogs 
which are the terror of the transport- 
rider in summer-time. The worst and 
biggest of these is a wide expanse some- 
thing like an Irish bog or a wet Salis- 
bury Plain, which the 
Bourru-Bourru, from the native Vulu- 
" Vulu. It is over 5000 feet above the sea, 
and so bare and dreary that when the 
natives see a white man with a great 
bald head they call it his Vulu-Vulu. It 
was almost exactly midsummer there 
when I crossed it, and I threw no shadow 
at noon, but at night I was glad to cower 
over a fire, with all the coats and 
blankets I had got, while the mosquitoes 
howled round me as if for warmth. 

Two points of history I must mention, 
e as connected with this part of my jour- 
ney. The day after I crossed the Calei 

I came, whilst hunting, to a rocky hill 
with a splendid view over the vailey, only 
about a mile from the track. On the 
top of the hill I found the remains of 
ancient stone walls and fortifications—a 
big cireuit wall of piled stones, an inner 
circle, or keep, at the highest point, and 
many cross-walls for streets or houses. 


Portuguese call 


The whole was just like the remains of 


a little “fairy glen” of 
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some rude medieval fortress, and it may 
possibly have been very early Portugues: 
More likely it was a native chief’s kraal, 
though they build nothing of the kind 


now. Among the natives themselves 
there is a vague tradition of a splen 
did ancient city in this region, which 


they remember as “The Mountain of 
Money.” Possibly this was the site, 
and it is strange that no Boers or oth 


er transport-riders I met had ever seen 
the place. 

The other point comes a little farther 
on—about three days after one crosses 
the Cunughamba. It is the place by 
the roadside where, three years ago, the 
natives burnt a Portuguese trader alive 
and made fetish-medicine of his remains. 
It happened during the so-called “ Bai- 
lundu war” of 1902. On the spot I still 
found enough of the poor fellow’s bones 
to make any amount of magic. But if 
benes were all, I could have gathered 
far more in the deserted village of Can- 
dombo close by. Here a great chief had 
his kraal, surrounded by ancient trees, 
and clustered round one of the mightiest 
natural fortresses I have ever seen. It 
rises above the trees in great masses and 
spires of rock, 300 or 400 feet high, and 
in the caves and crevasses of those rocks, 
now silent and deserted, I found the piti- 
ful skeletons of the men, women, and 
children of all the little tribe, massacred 
in the white man’s vengeance. Whether 
the vengeance was just or unjust I can- 
not now say. I only know that it was 
exacted to the full. 
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The Veteran’s Last Campaign 


BY CALIIN JOHNSTON 


and I began our rounds of the coun- 

ty, stopping at certain farms and 
log schoolhouses where public meetings 
were held during election-time. We are 
old comrades in arms. He rode me 
hrough the Shenandoah and in the 
serand review at the close of the war; 
then he changed my name to Sheridan 


|" is many years since Judge Dawson 


n honor of his great commander, and we 

came to this far Nebraska country, to- 
vether with many of his comrades. They 
elected him judge of the county, the 
office in which we have grown old and 
poor together. 

The country has changed greatly since 
then; the schoolhouses are no longer built 
of logs, and the county-seat has a ston 
court-house, but the Judge’s little home- 
stead on the edge of the prairie has not 
changed much, and since his good wife 
died years ago, Sancho and I have been 
his only home companions, except for 
the half-blind, scolding old housekeeper. 

But we two have always been good 
friends to him, more faithful than others 
I shall tell of, and he has spoken to us 
of many things that it is not for the 
world to hear. We understand him per- 
feetly, and Sancho says he can do every- 
thing but bray; but I do not think that 
would become his dignity, and as Sancho 
is only an illiterate though very saga- 
cious donkey, we must not consider that 
an imperfection. 

I could always tell when election-time 
was at hand by the way his wrinkled but 
smiling old face would light up when he 
came out to saddle me for the visits to 
the farms and schoolhouses. Then he 
would say, “On to Winchester, Sherry,” 
and laugh softly, as I have heard him 
when careering at a wild gallop, his 
sabre whistling, and the empty scabbard 
banging against my ribs. Though there 
was no fighting, I soon came to under- 
stand that these campaigns of peace were 
no less bitter than those of war, and I 


did him what service I could by standing 
patiently while he talked to the farmers; 
or going over the route, which I knew 
as well as he did, as rapidly as an old 
horse could. 

This fall when the cattails and mullein 
stalks were turning yellow with the frost, 
and the hickory-nuts dropping over the 
pasture fence, I knew that election-time 
was at hand, and took to neighing shrilly 
in the morning and kicking up my heels 
as far as possible to show the master 
that his old gray charger was still abk 
to bear him through the fray. But to my 
surprise he would stroke us at feeding 
time without saying a word, and in the 
morning would look over the fence at 
us rather sadly, without any of the old- 
time sparkle in his eye. 

All the other folks seemed unusually 
astir; people walking along the road 
would talk and argue loudly, I could 
hear the band playing in town, and there 
seemed a strange excitement in the air. 
I began to worry over my master’s inac- 
tion,—what would the people waiting in 
the schoolhouses say; what would his 
stanch old friends, Tim Cannon, Sam 
Sawyer, and the rest, think if he did 
not go out to talk to them at such a time? 

I spoke to Sancho, who laid back his 
long ears and looked at me with a stu- 
pidity that in no wise deceived me, I 
knew he thought that Judge Dawson and 
I were getting too old for such doings, 
and that some new idea had taken pos- 
session of people, which was to overthrow 
all who stood for the good old order of 
things. Of course a donkey never grows 
old, and Sancho had not aged a day since 
he wandered in from the prairie, with 
his tail full of burs, and the Judge had 
given him a home. But my gray coat 
had become grizzled like the master’s 
hair, and, sensitive on this point, I deter 
mined to show Sancho his mistake. 

The next morning, when our master 
let us out of the shed, I stopped under 
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the peg where the saddle was hanging, 
and catching his sleeve between my teeth, 
shook his arm. He turned and looked 
at me, and I thought he was older and 
more care-worn than I had ever seen him. 
But he understood, as he always did, and 
stroked my neck with one of his old- 
time smiles. 

“T’ll try it onee; just once, to please 
you, Sherry,” he said, “ though you seem 
the only friend who has not fallen away 
from me.” 

Once more I was saddled; once more 
the Judge swung himself on my back, 
and we cantered off down the road on 
our last campaign. I looked rather 
triumphantly at Sancho out of the cor- 
ner of my eye as we passed the pasture, 
but he only drooped his ears forward and 
pretended to be eating a bunch of nettles. 

The master let the bridle hang loose 
upon my neck, and having the right to 
go which way I would, I turned into 
the road that led to Tim Cannon’s farm, 
for I thought that the companionship 
of his best and oldest friend was just 
what my master needed to cheer him 
up a bit. When we reached the house, 
Tim came out and shook the master’s 
hand cordially; then I whinnied and he 
pulled my forelock, saying with a laugh 
that it would not seem like election-time 
without old Sherry. 

They began to talk, their voices be- 
coming more and more earnest, and the 
way Tim Cannon took to shaking his head 
stubbornly at the other’s arguments re- 
minded me very strongly of Sancho. 
They talked for some time, but finally the 
conversation ceased and Judge Dawson 
turned my head. 

“You ain’t goin’ away without shakin’ 
hands, are you, Judge?” said Tim, and 
I thought his eyes glistened a little as 
they shook hands. 

“God knows I'd like to vote for you, 
my old friend,” he went on. “ You’ve 
done a great deal for this county, and 
an honester man never sat on the bench; 
but there is a principle at stake, and I 
believe it is my duty as an American 
citizen to vote against the system that 
is ruinin’ the land.’ 

“ Good-by, Tim,” said the Judge to 
this, “I don’t blame you;” and we walked 
out of the yard, and he turned me down 
the road toward home. 


Then he began to speak to me, his 
voice breaking in a way that quite un- 
nerved me, and caused me to stumble 
once or twice. 

“You see how it is, Sherry,” he said; 
it is no use to go any farther. We hav 
wasted the best part of our lives trav- 
elling this same round; I see it was a 
mistake now ;—we have done our duty by 
them, but now they say we belong to the 


“ 


oppressors of the people, and are about 
io turn us away. 

“ Perhaps they don’t owe me anything; 
if they do, they will acknowledge it some 
day, for everything comes right in the 
end. But that will not be until it is too 
late for you and me, Sherry; too late.” 

Slowly he rode into the barn, where 
he unsaddled me, and then led me to- 
ward the pasture. I saw him totter once 
as he walked to the house, and I knew 
that something Tim Cannon had said 
hurt him eruelly, though to me he had 
appeared friendly enough. 

“ Poor master!” said Sancho, looking 
after him; and I felt obliged to kick him, 
for there is a note of dolor in his voice 
that is certainly not cheering to one al- 
ready so downeast and heart-broken. We 
stood looking at the house all that day, 
not having the heart to graze, and that 
evening and the next morning the old 
housekeeper opened the pasture gate for 
us. For once she did not seold, and 
seemed very tired and forlorn. 

That morning the master did not ap- 
pear, though the band was playing in 
town and any number of persons were 
going along the road in wagons and on 
foot. Then I knew that the master was 
sick, and could not ride me around as 
he had always done before election, which 
must now be very near. 

It was evident that something should 
be done, and after considering a while 
1 spoke to Sancho, who said that if I 
went he would go too. Of course a 
donkey could not figure on our side in 
an election, and besides, he could not 
jump the fenee, which I had some doubts 
about myself, as I had not attempted 
such a feat in years. But there was no 
other way of escape, so when no one was 
passing along the road I took a sharp 
rua and went over, striking my left hind 
foot against a picket so hard as to oblige 
me to stand on three legs. Then what 
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does Sancho do but walk calmly up to 
the gate, tear off the latch with his teeth, 
and walk out. mind 
made up to give him a good biting, but 
he serambled throvgh a and | 
had to let him go. I could not appreciate 


the time what an influence his pecul- 


I gave chase, my 


he dge, 


iar qualities would have on our mas 
ter’s affairs. For a while I stood pon- 
dering on whether I was doing a wis« 


thing, and then the temptation to go 
the old circuit more 
strong to be resisted, and I 
rather lamely. 


once became too 


started on, 


There was one district that he always 
covered last, and as I knew best 
friends lived there, I determined to travel 
over it just as he had done. I attracted 
some attention along the road, and people, 
who all knew me, would call to me. Once 
I was stopped, and a big rough-looking 
farmer held m« 


his 


His com- 
panions said, “ He’s run away; let’s take 
him back to the Judge,” but the rough- 
looking man swore right out, and said the 


by the mane. 


rest of them were killing the best man 
in the county by their injustice. 

Then he tied his big red handkerchief 
around my torn fetlock, and patting me 
on the flank, said, “I’m not goin’ to turn 
back the best friend the old man’s got 
left; go ahead, Sherry, and stop in front 
of every house,” which of course I meant 

do anyhow. I thought 
there was for that big man to 
swear so, unless it was to keep his voice 
from shaking as he bound up 
for he was very kind-hearted. 

I stopped at 
who had 
out 


afterward 
no need 
my leg; 
the 
for years 
pet me, and talk 
about my master, and say it was a shame 
that only his old crippled horse should 
prove faithful in his adversity; for the 


several places, and 


people known me 


would come and 


news of Judge Dawson’s sickness had 
already spread abroad. 

Early in the afternoon I met Sam 
Sawyer, riding his bay colt into town. 


He had always appeared a good friend 
to Judge Dawson, but when he met me 
alone in the road he grinned in a way I 
did not like, and said: 

“So you’ve joined the rest of us, have 
you, Sherry, in giving old Dawson the 
shake? I guess he’ll not boss any of us 
very much longer.” Then he rode on, 
his colt trying to bite me as he passed. 












LAST CAMPAIGN. 





When I came to Tim Cannon’s house, 


he was untying his hors« from the 
post at the gate, but when he saw me 
he stood looking a moment and then 
came over to examine my leg. Then he 
climbed on the fence and sat with his 


head between his hands. 
ful, Sherry,” he muttered. “What a 
friend!” He out his knife 
began to cut splinters off the fence. 

“A man has to be governed by prin- 
ciple,” he went on to himself, scowling, 
while I stood looking him in the face as 
friendly as I could, for I knew he was a 
good man, and liked to hear him speak 
that way. 


“* Always faith 


took and 


When he glanced up and met my eyes, 
he started and dropped his knife. 

“Emma,” he called, 
and his silent, hard-featured 


atter a minute, 


wite came 
to the fence and looked over. 

“Do you see that?” he asked. 

«] see,” she answered, grimly. 

“Can you take it all in—old Sher- 
ry makin’ the campaign for his sick 
master ?” 

“1 can take in a good deal more than 
that, Tim Cannon,” she said; “I have 
seen the way things are goin’, but it’s 


a woman’s place to work and say nothin’. 
I will say just this once, though, that I 
thought it unnatural for you, of all men, 
to desert the best friend you ever had; 
and now I'll say that you ain’t the good 
man I’ve knowed for thirty years if you 
let the reproach of that poor crippled nag 
stand against Sherry, 
and let me pat your faithful old head.” 


you. Come here, 


“Why, Emma,” he said, in surprise, 
“TI didn’t think you cared; you didn’t 
say nothin’.” 

“No; nor I wouldn’t say anything, 
only I hate to see you do a mean thing.” 

I had always observed that between 


these two there seemed to be a perfect 
understanding, but there was never any 
sign of affection; so I was pleased to see 
Tim reach out his great rough hand and 
stroke her hair rather bashfully. 

“T’ll sure do what you want, Emma,” 
he said. “In fact, I was thinkin’ of it 
anyhow—in spite of principle.” 

“Friendship is the best principle,” she 


said, simply, as Tim slipped off th 
fence; “and I’m proud of you.” 

They looked in each other’s face a 
moment, and then walked back to the 
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house with their arms about each other; 
something I had never seen before. 
When Tim came back he patted my 
neck, and said: “ Old horse, you’ve done 
me a good turn; I didn’t think Emma 
cared very much about me any more, but 
I guess I was mistaken. You can go on 
your way now; you’ve got Tim Can- 
non and all of his friends back of you, 
for one thing,” and I knew that Tim 


had as many friends as any man in 
the county. 
When I started out I had no idea of 


the reception I should meet, but it was 
the same everywhere I went. People 
made much over me, as if I were doing 
some great thing, though, to be sure, it 
was only a duty carried out from long 
habit. There was no meeting in the 
schoolhouse; people seemed to be swarm- 
ing toward the town, and there I arrived 
homeward way, very tired and 
lame, after travelling, I should say, forty 
miles on my three legs. It was dusk by 
that time, and I could see a great light 
in the grove at the edge of town. I had 
heard a band playing some time before, 
but that had ceased, and when I reached 
the grove I found it lit with torches and 
bonfires, and a man on a platform speak- 
ing to a great crowd of people. 

It was Sam Sawyer, and the way he 
was speaking of my old master made me 
ashamed for the man who could be such 
a liar and hypocrite. He continued for 
some time without any applause, which 
seemed to anger him, and concluded by 
demanding why Judge Henry Dawson 
was not present in that debate to answer 
for himself and his party 

As he turned from the platform there 
silence, then without 
a single monitory note a hideous, dis- 
cordant clamor broke out on the night, 
and there in the light of the biggest 
bonfire, with his neck outstretched and 
his ears laid back as if for the supreme 
voeal effort of his life, I saw Sancho. 

The crowd laughed, of course, but I 
was deeply ashamed, and consoled myself 
with the thought that I should give the 
donkey a good kicking for bringing dis- 
grace on the family. 

Then I saw Tim Cannon on the plat- 
form; he waved his arm for silence, and 
after a few simple remarks, concluded: 

“And I can tell vou why Judge Daw- 


on my 


was a momentary 
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son is not here to answer such an attack 
as Sam Sawyer’s; he didn’t think it 
It was enough to send his 
to answer for him.” Of course 
I don’t see that Sancho’s bray was any 
answer at all, but at Tim’s words the 
crowd broke into a tumult of cheers and 


necessary. 
donkey 


laughter, and soon after the meeting 
broke up. 
Tim Cannon had evidently caught 


sight of me as I stood near the edge of 
the grove, too tired to move, for presently 
he came up with another man, who took 
me to a livery-stable, and there my hoof 
was bound up by a doctor, and I had a 
good bed for the night. The next morn- 
ing I was roused and fed early, and the 
stable-boy, a kind, lively fellow, came 
into my stall with an armful of ribbons, 
which he plaited into my mane and tail, 
after carefully brushing me all over. 
Next he brought in an old cavalry saddle, 
which he girt on me, and then fastened 
a rusty sabre to the pommel. After this 
several men into the barn and I 
was led out to the street, where a band 
struck up, and I was told to follow, Tim 
Cannon riding beside me, without touch- 
ing my bridle. I am afraid I made 
a poor show parading on three legs, and 
I think they would have done better to 
choose another horse, but the band wok« 
old memories, and I held my head high 
and kept step as well as I could. 

There was cheering along the streets, 
and we stopped at every place where men 
were voting, Tim always making a little 
speech from horseback, in which he men- 
tioned my name, telling the men that 
the best principle was friendship, and that 
Judge Dawson was the best friend the 
county ever had. He always wound up 
by calling, “On to Winchester!” when 
the band would strike up and we would 
march on again, numbers of men whom 
I knew for old soldiers coming over to 
pat me or calling after me. After going 
around the town, we went to several near- 
by precincts in the county, the band 
riding in a red wagon; and though I 
held my head up and was very proud to 
hear Judge Dawson cheered so often, I 
was very tired by evening; when Tim 
took me back to the stable and rode hur- 
riedly away. It was late when he re- 
turned with the: doctor, who examined 


came 


my foot and said it would do very well. 




















SONG IN 


in high good humor, 1 


seem d 


| an 
the stable lantern his face was mi 

broad smile. 
‘Come out, old fellow,” he called t 
“ Just a little more for your coun- 
They say we shouldn’t wake the old 
Judge this time of night; but I say that 
good news is in order any time of night. 
Ile needs what we have to tell him more 


than medicine.” 

We walked down the road, by that hour 
dark and deserted, and presently he was 
cnocking at our own door. It was opened 
littl 
who looked sick and deadly pale in 
the light of the candle he held. 

He 


bidding 


fter a time by the master him- 


elt, 
seemed amazed to see us; and 1 im, 
me stand, pushed him indoors 
What he said there 
I don’t know, but in a very few minutes 
the back the and 
stepped out as strong as any man. He 
arms about my neck and his 
my “ God bless vi 


and entered himself. 


master threw door 


placed In 


head against own. yu, 


old comrade,” he said. You have given 


a new life.” 


me 

“That’s. right, Judge,” interrupted 
Tim. “Let him know how you feel 
about it. I tell you that old horse ean 


think and sympathize,” which of 
the Judge knew as well as he did. 


course 


“Tim Cannon,” cried the Judge, turn- 
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ing to him; but Tim, drawing the back 
of his hand across his « yes, said hastily : 

“That’s all right, Judge; get inside 


and go to bed, for you'll have congratula 
tions from all over to 
the 


the 


attend to to-morr« 
man of 
they'll 


yw. 
only 
State; 


I believe you ar your 


party elected in wa 


vou for Governor next.” 
grasped m«¢ mane 


He the and led 
] 


me into the shed, where the last words he 


by 


said to me were, 
“ Sherry, I wouldn’t be surprised if the 


old woman kissed me for this,” and | 
hope she did. 
When I awoke the next morning I 


that Sancho had nibbled off 
my ribbons, but I was too happy in think 
i of the that had 
our master the night before to bite him. 
I did ask him, though, what had 
him bray so rude ly at the meeting the 
night before. 

He said that a man whom he saw 


discovered 


chang come over 


ig 


made 


talk- 


+ 
{ 


ing to Tim Cannon had twisted his tail, 
which always made him bray. 

But he 
stupid appearance, that I did not believe 
it, him of plotting before- 
hand with Tim, for some deep reason I 
cannot explain. I that 
bribed to do anything undonkeyfied with 


a handful of sugar. 


is so crafty, in spite of his 


and suspect 


know he can be 
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HE Rose shall go away, 
And the Nightingale be still, 
And a silence shroud the hill 


For the loves of yesterday. 


Song in 


BY ARTHUR 


But if his rapturous singing 
Has trembled in her ears, 
Shall not his hopes and fears 

Still unto her 


Q 
zo 


winging ? 


And 
His solace and his pain, 
Shall not her bloom again 

Shine his 


if her sweets have been 


through covert green? 
For the Rose shall go away, 
And the Nightingale shall cease; 
But death gives not release 
To the love of yesterday. 








Philadelphia 


CHARLES 


BY 


T is generally conceded, at least among 
some New-Yorkers, that Philadelphia 
is not a place to be visited by those 

in pursuit of happiness. In fact, it has 
for the New- 
Yorker, before going there, to mention 
unavoidable circumstances and state his 
ease clearly to avoid being misunder- 
stood. the comic papers are 
largely responsible for this; at any rate, 
the persistent facetious allusions to Phila- 
delphia’s shortcomings must have become 
in the lapse of years as depressing to 
the Philadelphian as it is for the resident 
of Ossining to be continually reminded 
of his proximity to the State’s prison. 

It matters little how inopportune our 
sally may be: we must get rid of it, and 
are anxious and unhappy until we do. 
It may occur to a man just as your train 
for Philadelphia is moving out of the 
station, and away he goes along the plat- 
form, butting into people, getting his 
hat punctured for his pains, until, almost 
suffocating with the fun of the thing, he 
finally catches up with you and stam- 
mers, e Good-by 


become quite common 


Perhaps 


. . have a good sleep!” 
and you leave him standing there, grop- 
helplessly about him for air and 
writhing in innermost merriment. If 
you are making for Ossining, it will be, 
“When do you get out?’ followed by 
the same convulsions and indiscriminate 
slapping of people on the back. It is a 
very distressing thing to witness. 

The truth of the matter is we are sin- 
cere in our desire to better the condition 
of the Philadelphian: he is so near and 
yet so far from the lights of Broadway; 
but he is a_ difficult 


ing 


person to en- 
lighten: he will not have light; he 
is stubbornly contented, and we New- 


Yorkers secretly loathe a contented man. 
Who has not given the subject of Phila- 
delphia conditions mature consideration 
on his first journey there, and once in 
the thoroughfares of Philadelphia vainly 
striven to conceal his emotion when— 


HENRY WHITE 
miracle of miracles!—the first car he 
signals stops dead at the corner, and 


not half-way up the block with a comet- 
like tail of frenzied citizens stumbling 
along in its wake; nor only for the aged 
and decrepit, but for able-bodied men and 
women in good econdition and 
capable of sprinting! 

There is something delightful about 
the manner in which the Philadelphia 
car takes you from the crowded business 
centre and a moment later rambles leisure- 
ly along with you into what seems anoth- 
er century. Long rows of colonial brick 
houses half shrouded in the shadow of their 
heavy overhanging cornices—the steep 
dull-red roofs with the interminable pro- 
cession of dormer-windows and the strange 
fantasia of chimneys with their pots 
askew—have come and gone before it is 
possible for one to realize the significance 
of what is passing. The charm, sim- 
plicity, and, above all, the exquisite sense 
of propriety of the Georgian period are 
felt in the workhman’s cottage or in the 
meanest of Chinese laundries, lending to 
the turning of the Philadelphia corner 
a certain excitement and joyous expecta- 
tion peculiar to the byways of Venice. 
Go where you will in this Quaker City, 
the beautiful meets you at every turn; 
it follows you home at night; it pre- 
vents you from wndertaking any serious 
work, and frustrates any attempt one may 
make to follow a straight course across 
the eity. 

In New York there is little mystery 
in the mere turning of the street beyond; 
we know almost to a certainty what it will 
reveal to us—a peanut-stand, a robust 
guardian of the peace generously helping 
himself to its contents, distant elevated 
structures, saloons ablaze in gilded iron- 
work, and those irrevocable 


quite 


rows of 


houses with their miserable stamped zinc 
cornices completing the sky-line. 

Balzac, somewhere in his Histoire des 
Treize, writes: “ To whom has it not hap- 
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pened to leave his house in the morning 
to go to the extremity of Paris, with- 


out having gone any farther than the 


centre of the city at midday?” It is this 
qual ty that Pl iladelphia and Paris have 
in common. You choose your subject 


in Philadelphia, after endless delibera- 
tion, and on the morrow start out with 
the intention of commencing it, only to 
fall a prey to grave doubts that possibly 
the distant roofs may reveal a point of 
view a little more unusual, and forthwith 
pac k ip your sketching paraphe rnalia, 
only to find yourself, at sunset, be- 
smirched with dirt, still shamelessly 
erawling through garret doors to bestride 
the house tops. 

There is a fascination about these 
housetop vistas, for they reveal a foreign 
character in Philade Iphia that constantly 
ealls to mind some Continental proto- 
type—a thing a closer and more detailed 
inspection rarely if ever reveals. Water 
Street, where it intersects Delancey 
Street, is surely distinguished enough to 
cause even the layman to gape in wonder- 
ment, but its real significance does not 
disclose itself until you have mounted to 
the roof of the deserted sugar-refinery 
across the street, when this Revolutionary 
pile of buildings seems to elongate into 
a mighty concrete, defiant mass of ma- 
sonry, dwarfing everything in the vicinity. 
Above the dull-red roofs rises a forest of 
gaunt chimneys, while in the faint per- 
spective Philadelphia, with its gables and 
slender tapering steeples, stretches out 
into the tender delicacy of the distant 
horizon. But for the gable ends this might 
be the Place Maubert in Paris; the sombre, 
equivocal aspect and that mystery and 
suppressed agitation so overpowering in 
the latter’s finer moods are realized here 
with equal intensity if not poignancy—it 
is dramatie where its prototype is tragic. 

Apart from this remote and distantly 
beautiful phase of Philadelphia, one finds 
the antithesis of this eold formality in 
the intimate quality of its half-forgotten 
byways. There is a peculiar unobtrusive 
perfection in the realization of the limi- 
tations and possibilities of a mere alley 
that even in Philadelphia, where the 
abundance of the beautiful causes one 
to constantly reject material which else- 
where one would accept eagerly, over- 


shadows all one’s preconceived ideas of 


the rare versatility of these master 
workmen in democratic bricks. 

The sordidness and squalor of similar 
places in New York are absent; they are 
clean, decent, well-scrubbed alleys; and 
from their coved cornices to the most 
insignificant moulding in the door panels 
there is a weil-bred formality and sim- 
plicity of motive. When once the in- 
sidious charm of their unaffected ele- 
gance has taken hold of you, nothing 
else will do; Independence Hall and 
Christ’s Church must wait: under this 
influence the artist degenerates into a 
mere amateur of alleys, and there is no 
way of redeeming him. He _ becomes 
narrow and supersensitive; he carefully 
selects his particular alley, opens his 
camp-stool with great deliberation, and 
anchors himself there, so to speak. 
There is no way of dragging him out of 
it: his friends, his code of ethies, his 
social obligations, even his wife and 
child, all beeome subservient to his alley. 
If he worked in his alley, one might 
overlook his irregularities, but he rare ly 
does; half of the time you see him lean- 
ing languidly against the buildings, peer- 
ing through half-closed eyes at the eaves- 
trough or obstructing the traffic by talk- 
Worse still, in 
an effort to make converts he will waste 
hours of valuable time, and offensively 
persist in dragging disinterested parties 


ing to people who pass. 


to his alley, only to threaten them with 
premature imbecility when they cannot 
see it as he does. Ask him why he is not 
working, and he flares up and _ shouts 
I have 
since learned that many a man who hur- 
riedly leaves you in Philadelphia, osten- 


ihat he is waiting for conditions. 


sibly to see his wife, is secretly making 
for his alley, and when you meet him 
later and point knowingly to the fresh 
plaster-marks on his back, he becomes as 
intolerant and overbearing as if he had 
a wife. 

Of course I have my alley, and am 
justified in feeling that nobody can teach 
me anything about alleys; I am alley- 
wise, as it were. First in importance 
in my alley is a comfortable saloon, 
which is at once an educational centre, 
a starting-point, a meeting- place, a 
point of convergence, or a vanishing- 
point—as you will; and from this 


quiet corner you catch a_ glimpse 
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hall not 
thankless task, 
the truth 


the means of 


attempt any description; 
and if | » te 
ight be 


discord into 


respecting es a 
bringing he 


home of 


happy 
that he 
The 


and the cobblestones under the pressure 


some man who thinks 
has a finer alley. 

’ 
iCKS 


sidewalks are in dovetailed bri 


generations now rise and fall 
in many delightful hollows. The 
beaten facades of the houses ar 
shedding 


bricks in 


of many 
weather- 

rapidly 
their eoat of paint, 
checker-board design, bleae 
» a cd lieate salmon, 


soft 


with here and there 
liquid 
faded 


row ( if 


and 
the color quality of a 
Sheltering the first 


there is a heavy coved cornice capped 


golden umbers grays 
tapestry. 


WwW indows 


an unfinished roof 
undulating « 


the alley, maki 


vith one 
and 


afterthought. 


with its row dormers massive 


chimneys, appear as an 
kor one week | this corner, 


and go. Long- 


occupied 
watching th people come 
shoremen and stevedores from the water- 
with a 


] +] 
KHCW he 


front, trueckmen and clerks turn 


for afternoon diversion, venerable 


old gentlemen who tavern in 


its original state—as Enoch Story left it 
come now to take their glass of ale for 


sentiment’s sake and disappear between 
the swinging doors. | 
them off as 


day it is a 


amused myself 


checking they appeared ; to- 


who gives me a 


the 


truckman 


racy account of the early history of 
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illey, and to-morrow it is a prosperous, 

vel] | undertaker—a man of senti- 
: : 

ment—who requests me to visit his house, 


Duché; 


artender from the adjacent tevern, 


occupied by or Jimmy, 


thinks his colleetion ( f early his- 


torical 


interest me. 


the alley might 


* You'll see it ain’t changed 


data relating to 


muel nee Billy Penn was tired out ra 
here,” he ventured, before disappearing 
to serve a customer. 


I was well repaid by my visit to Jimmy 


in faet, the re is nothing else for 
lk do who 
ical 


the minds of old and young in this alley 


one 
desires information of a histor- 
incident whieh is as fresh to-day in 


as it was that morning in 1796 when the 
good old Quaker City awoke seandalized 
to learn that William Penn’s son was 
in jail for aiding and abetting a_bar- 


tender and conflict- 
affair 
my ear 


In the 
this 


room brawl. 
ing accounts of which have 
been while I oe- 
cupied my corner and attended more or 
less to business, I might have been left 
hopelessly 


whispx red in 


at sea had not Jimmy kindly 
placed at my disposal such documents in 
his possession 
the incident known in 
“ Billy Penn’s Folly.” 
From data I have gathered it appears 
that on a night in 1796 Billy 
Penn, intimate friends or 
“fellow roysterers,” as the chronicle puts 
it, had but 


that state a man wantonly glories 


as had direct bearing on 


the alley as 


winter’s 
with a few 


become intoxicated, not in 
where 
This was rather a dignified 


in the fact. 


inebri tv, the direct outcome of a united 
effort on the part of these good Quakers 
to temporarily 
ethical 
prompted this little company to 
unintelligible 
perpe 
pavement as 
heading 


forget certain depressing 
conditions then prevailing, and 
mutter 
invectives at the wavering 
and the 
they rolled up alley, 
for good old Enoch Story’s tav- 


heaving 
the 


idieulars restless, 


ern, to econelude the evening in one 


final nighteap. 
One is safe in presuming that when 
thev eventually found the tavern’s heavy 


brass knocke r and rapped as only those 


who for years have known nothing but 
the Quaker restraint can rap—for assist- 
ance and refreshment, there stood in the 
warm genial glow from the tavern’s 


threshold as innocent and kind-hearted 


a group of chronie hand-shakers as one 
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might a period 


brotherly 


ever hope to find even at 


when shameless exhibitions of 
common in 
the Quaker City. 


Drinks were 


love were the highways of 


ordered, and at this point 
the chronicle calls attention to the facet 
that the “ Police drink,” and 
proceeds: “While they were emptying 
their glasses, Constable James Wood and 
night-watehman 


oticers would do in 


take a 


Dough, as such 


dropped 


James 
those days, 
in to warm themselves.” 


All might have been well with this 
little Quaker company, and Billy’s name 
have become lost to us in the oblivion 


of some obsole* Philadelphia — social 
register, had the conversation not turned 
to the The nature of the argu- 
ment is not stated, but the fact remains 
that at this Billy playfully 


inade for James Dough, and was rapidly 


militia. 


juncture 


kneading him into the form of one of 
those Vienna rolls with a big dent in 


the middle, when Alderman Willcox ap- 
peared and, as the chronicler of Coombes 
Alley puts it, “ gave him a severe beating, 
whereat he felt sore in all his joints.” 
it has never been quite clear to Jimmy 
or to me exactly what the worthy alder- 
man was doing in the alley at such an 
unseemly have I looked up 
his portrait in the Tistorieal Society— 
if it be 


hour, nor 


there, but pre fer to accept him 
as he unconsciously looms up in one’s 


Hamlet’s 
fellow, 


fancy as 
pate d 


dodging 


robustious 
for all 


pewter 


periwig- 
his bulk, 
the flying tankards, 
blow to land and finally 
when the happy opening presents itself, 
Billy. And thus he fell an 


easy prey to the guardians of the peace, 


nimble 


taking a one, 


assaulting 


who had been hastily summoned. 

Even without these old 
which contribute their share to the charm 
of the place, there is enough of interest 
in the friends one makes in a day’s idling 
the floating population of this 
quaint corner to leave a lasting impres- 
of the Philadelphian’s happy ca- 
pacity for an intelligent appreciation of 
an infinite number of things apart from 
the mechanical daily routine. It is this 
civie character of the Philadelphian that 
forms 


associations, 


among 


sion 


striking contrast between 
matter-of-fact 


His mode of 


such a 
and his 


Ye rk 


him brother in 


Ne WwW 


living, the 


happy tradition of his environment, and 
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he fortuitous conditions which enabl 


him to touch the past at innumerable 
points are largely responsible for it, and 
make it a common occurrence for the 
Philadelphian to daily pass the hous 
ormerly occupied by his grandfather as 
a matter of eourse, while we New- 
Yorkers, who have long since sold our 
grandsires’ bricks to the wrecking firm, 


pass them without a twinge of conscience 


] 


even though they stare at us in mute 
protest from the rear wall of some Ilar- 
lem dwelling. 

At times, in my alley, reminders of 
the outer world appear in the form of 
a ponderous truck, which turns the nar- 
row corner only with its front wheels, 
trusting to the curbstones and the heavy 
ron posts at eithe 4 side of the street 
to send the rear wheels skidding side- 
vays around the bend with a file-like 
creeching of iron and a pounding of 
hoofs that seatter the frightened chil- 
dren like multicolored pigeons to points 
of safety within the doorways. 

This is an event which is to be ex- 
pected once or twice daily, and to the 
driver it means a sort of Hell Gate 
triumphantly overcome without a_ pilot. 
And 30, the excitement past, the alley 
onee more resumes its quiet dignified 
demeanor. The clientéle from the tav- 
ern behind me come and go with much the 
same leisurely gait as they were accus- 
tomed to in the good old Enoch Story’s 
time, apologizing first befofe pausing to 
watch the progress of your work. The 
robust, hearty party from the wagon- 
vard beyond makes his tenth visit, op- 


timistically trusting that his boss will 
overlook the irregularity; with the wan- 
ing light come, one by one, the stragglers 
from the water-front and disappear 
threugh the tavern’s swinging doors; the 
d tippler bows me good evening and 
ows suit; deep shadows form in 
strange arabesques on the weather-beaten 
walls, gradually consuming the lingering 

pper-colored spots of sunlight, when a 
childish voice whispers in my ear, “ Say! 
aunt sez yer gettin’ stuck on her!” 
and I know that school is out and Alice 
is beside me. 

This is the hour when Cuthbert Alley 


awakens from its monastie silence to the 


rush of many little feet and rings with 


the clear voices of children. The thing 


happens before you are aware. You look 
from your copperplate to find the sun 
departed and the court blossoming out it 
countless spots of red and white and 
faded turquoise blue in the flying frocks 
of children, racing back and forth, and 
wearing their tiny faded shawls with a 


daintiness ar 


da faint 1830 air in keep 
ing with the quarter. 

But there comes a time in this lovely 
Colonial city when the merry hum of 
voices ceases in these byways, when even 
the open-air element on the park benches 
grows serious, and somethi:g inexpres- 
sibly heavy takes hold of one’s generous 
impulses and prompts each man to bolt 
his heavy shutters and seek the darkness. 
This is the Philadelphia Sunday, which 
a wise and just Providence has ordained 
shall come but once a week. 

On this day I had been warned to 
sleep late by a man in whose judgment 
“ Never mind 


my reasons,” he insisted, with some bit- 


I had every confidence. 


terness, when I questioned him. “ Take 
iy advice and keep to your bed.” So, 
protiting by his advice, I left orders not 
to be ealled next morning, and it was 
not until I had patiently investigated 
that I discovered the origin of the un- 
natural restlessness that had taken hold 
of me, it seemed, with the dawn. 

At first I thought it was in the ad- 
joining room, and opened my door cau- 
tiously, only to have the sound die away; 
but on elosing it, back it came with 
renewed fervor, and I made a hurried 
exit to the bath. It was there too, 
only more suppressed, and I was glad to 
have it go while filling the bath-tub; but 
when the water stopped running it was 
there again—less distinet, but with far 
greater pathos. It was plain that som 
body was in distress on this bright Sab- 
bath morning, end I suddenly became 
seized with a selfish desire to do for him 
what others had only half accomplished. 

After dressing hurriedly I traced the 
thing to the park, whence the sounds led 
me, and diseovered in the midst of a 
tired group of inoffensive townsmen, 
deserving of better treatment, a thin, 
oily, determined man fumbling with a 
small pine organ, or harmonium.  Be- 
hind him stood an irregular row of pre- 
maturely grav citizens who muttered 


things while a buxom lady sang. 
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administered was no organ 


fully developed and round- 


but a sort of embryonic organ 
many painful and obvious limita- 


In early medieval times the 
first 


man 


who foisted organs upon us might 


have been supremely happy to play with 


it in the seclusion of his workshop, for 
it was impossible for him to do 
harm with the medieval organ 
ed 
and 
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and goes where he will, for there is noth- 
ng to prevent him. Ilis organ is a thing 
that is neither here nor there: first you 
see him playing on it in the park and fly 
in consternation, only to hear the thing 
open with a pop. like an ope ra-hat, some- 
where up the alley—he has outflanked 
vou and is at it again! 

This is a subject lending itself to 
minute classification and subtle analysis. 
In passing through Washington Square 
I discovered a new organist, in whom it 
hecame immediately apparent that there 
is something distinctly aggressive and 
vigorous in the method and heartless at- 
titude of a man who rents his organ or 
pays instalments on it, with the option 
of discontinuing at his pleasure, not to 
be found in the proprietor of one of these 
machines. The first organist I had en- 
countered had impressed me; at times he 
was capable of getting things out of his 
machine that lots of decent people would 
not tolerate—but now I know that he 
was a guileful hypocrite, and never for 
a moment intended to let the thing open 
up and expand, as it were. It was clear 
to me now that he owned the music-box, 
and could not afford to take the chance 
of fouling his mechanism. 
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SCHUYLKI 
by C H. White 


But with my second organist, inex- 
pressibly busy beneath the shade-trees, 
the difference between the owner and th 
consignee of an organ was written all 
over the operator, so to speak. There 
was a sustained and feverish impulse to 
his efforts that placed him in a class 
by himself. Something in the curve of 
his spine and in the manner in which 
the head is firmly embedded between the 
shoulders, together with the bewildering 
piston-rod activity of the legs, so free 
from all restraint, makes one feel that 
it is no proprietor of an organ who ean 
thus recklessly throw science to the 
winds and belabor this frail contrivance 
until the thin legs quiver convulsively 
beneath it. You feel instinctively that 
he is going to get his money’s worth or 
blow out a eylinder-head, and doesn’t 
care who likes it. 

Surely this is throwing the rights of 
man to the four winds. Poor as I am, 
if I wish to make people feel in one hour 
all the aching vicissitudes of a painful 
past, it is only necessary for me to pay 
a small deposit on one of these tele- 
scoping organs, take the thing out with 
me, open it where I see fit, and beat and 
thrash it until I have satisfied my spleen. 
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By pulling out a harmless-looking white 
button I can fetch a long-drawn purga- 
torial wail from the depths of this small 
pine box that will cause the most God- 
fearing man to rush straight home and 
wilfully slap his inoffensive little brother. 
Of course he will be sorry when it is too 
late to repair the damage. 

In an effort to avoid these things I had 
unconsciously wandered into the colored 
quarter, and was relieved to find it com- 
paratively free from organs, although 
elsewhere, the missions 
having a busy time of it. Colored gentle- 
men in immaculate frock coats shouted 
revival hymns at every other corner to 


there, as were 


drowsy groups of negroes sprawled about 
the door-steps or festooned on the neigh- 


boring fire-escapes. On retracing my 
footsteps, I found the same minstrel in 


he same place, apparently as strong 
physically as when I first passed him, 
and I demanded of a negro the reason 
of it all. “Ah don’ know, sah,” he r 


plied, “but you kain’t stop him singin’.” 

Go where you will, there is a purged, 
sanctified, evangelistic something floating 
in the air that frustrates any attempt 
to escape. Solemn vistas of red brick 
meet the eye at every turn, with here and 
there a weary citizen dragging his feet 
listlessly in an aimless promenade. 

I approached one of these pedestrians 
on the question of Sunday divertissement 
in Philadelphia, and he answered wearily, 
“Those that has rooms is sleepin’; those 
that ain’t got walkin’ the 
streets ”; but in spite of the significanes 
of this I shaped my course for Ritten- 
house Square, elated at the thought of 
invading a park which, in addition to 
being beautiful like other Philadelphia 
squares, you feel must 
exquisite distinction and recherché air 
entirely its own, to properly harmonize 


rooms is 


have a certain 


with the exclusive character of its resi- 
dents, so careful of their surfaces. And 
in this mood you enter a square com- 


monplace enough not to be wondered at 
in New York, the home of the common- 
place. In vain you look for the Phila- 
delphia sky-line of 
dormer-windows: 


chimney-pots and 
nothing meets the eye 
but that which is inexpressibly modern, 
for Philadelphia. At one corner stands 
a massive white stone building like a pub 
lie library, such as the rich New-Yorker 
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must have, if only to live up to; and 
the Beaux-Arts School reveals 


itself in colorless white patches, destroy- 


beyond, 


ing what might possibly have been a 
dignified row of Georgian buildings, 
while here and there the New-Yorker 
may note, not without considerable dis- 


tress, the unmistakable touch of Harlem 
Gothie superseding the Colonial. 

Vague suspicions that this might not 
be Rittenhouse Square came over me 
after a cursory examination, but I soon 
dispelled these lingering doubts by mak- 
ing inquiries. “This is the place,” re- 
marked a coachman whom I questioned 
concerning this in a cul-de-sac between 
two houses facing the square. “ Yes, 
vou’ve got to have blue blood to get in 


here,” he continued, giving the harness 


a vicious rub before resuming: “ I’ve 
worked for ’em all and know what I’m 
talking about; it doesn’t matter how 
much you have, but you’ve got to be the 


original article if you want to make it. 
Nowadays the codfish aristocracy has 
been driving a lot of the old people out 
of here; why, right at the corner some 
people bought a house and tried to butt 
in—gave a reception and got icicles for 
their pains, 

just handed 
plenty of it. 


Yes, sir, the old aristocrats 
them out ice-water, and 

You’d hardly believe it, 
but some of the old men down here has 
such blue blood they could stick a pen- 
knife in their only son if he 
up-town people.” 

I must have appeared puzzled at the 
term, for he replied shortly: “ North of 
Market Street—nothing doing; the trou- 
ble is in a town of this size people know 
all about you, and a decent Philadelphian 
from up-town would look like a canned 
article down here, where 


married 


a soup-slinger 
from Baltimore would pass as the orig- 
inal unadulterated.” 

“North of Market Street” explained 
it all; things that had previously seemed 
shrouded in mystery suddenly became full 
of meaning when the young lady said, 
“You know the West Walnut Street peo- 
ple are so sorry that the Academy of 
Fine Arts is situated on Cheery Street, 
because, you know, it is absolutely im- 
possible for any of us to go there and 
learn anything.” The meaning escaped 
And now in turning the matter 
over in my mind there were other things 


me. 
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that this accounted for. I remembered, 
on returning to New York for a short 
visit, being questioned by my artist friend 
who wished to know whether there was 
really anything worth etching in Phila- 
delphia’s streets. It was only by the 
barest accident that I advised him to go 
there, and he remarked with ill-concealed 
satisfaction: “Well, you know, I have 
been there—that is to say,” he put in 
rapidly, “I visited some very nice people 
on West Walnut Street they were 
really ... Well—ah, really, don’t you 
know, and I stayed right in the house.” 


But I am nothing if not thorough in 


a matter like this, and determined to 
find out whether this tradition was mer 
ly confined to coachmen and the better 
classes. In the centre of Rittenhouse 
Square I espied a policeman, and began, 
“Tlow does this square compare with 
Logan Square ?” 

His face showed a curious mixtur 
of pain and amusement. “This is th 
place just where we’re standin’,” he be 
gan, sternly. “Logan Square is north 
ot Market Street; but it’s all right, you 
know,—people boards there, there’s 
nice trees, but ”—after an eloquent paus« 
he suddenly exclaimed, “OQ H——, no!” 


The Hedge 


BY HELEN HAY WHITNEY 


LIVE in a beautiful garden 


All joyous with fountains and flowers; 


I reck not of penance or pardon, 


At ease thro’ the exquisite hours. 


My blossoms of lilies and pansies, 


Pale heliotrope, rosemary, rue, 
All lull me with delicate fancies 


As shy as the dawn and the dew. 











But the ghost, Gods, the ghost in the gloaming, 
How it lures me with whispers and cries, 
How it speaks of the wind and the roaming, 


Free, free ’neath the Romany skies. 


’Tis the hedge that is crimson with roses, 


All wonderfully crimson and gold, 





And caged in my beautiful closes 


I know what it is to be old. 


























The Right to Martyrdom 


BY ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 


AMILY 
Dodge’s career at the maturity of 
three months, when her nurse, an- 


tradition began Luey 


noyed at a following man, wheeled about 
to him with a “ Well, sir?” to have her 
wrath turned by the soft “I beg your 
pardon; but the Little Lady was smiling 
at me so sweetly At twelve, a man 
of thirty-five wrote verses to the “ lovely 
fragile child,” which were published in 
a magazine with his pen sketches of her. 
Now fragile applied to Lucy meant only 
the delicacy of gentle nurture and sen- 
sitive temperament. The color and spirit 
of health were really her chief claim to 
prettiness. At this same age, a neigh- 
bor’s son of her own years ran away 
from home because, when he had borrow- 
ed his mother’s shoes (without consult- 
ing that lady) in which to do honor to 
his divinity, his mother appeared, with a 
switch, in the very presence of that di- 
vinity. And Luey, though she begged 
him off with tears, was all dimples of 
laughter! From the time she was fifteen 
or sixteen there were always a few of 
what she called her “ suitors,” threaten- 
ing to make business for the undertaker 
or the biographer of famous men, just 
to make her sorry! Some one was al- 
ways following her. 

That was perhaps why she attached so 
little importance to Tom Latham’s dog 
like devotion; lovers seemed to her as 
natural as parents, and no more cause 
for conceit. “ Doctor Tom” he was eall- 
ed, all through the thickly settled coun 
try to which, as soon as he finished his 
preparatory studies, he became at once 
druggist and physician. 3y the time 
the nurse had stopped, Tom had begun, 
following her around with a shawl for 
cool evenings in the hammock where she 
was probably sitting with some other fel- 
low, or with her rubbers for wet grass into 
which she was sure to go skipping with 
some one else; while he talked to Mrs. 
Dodge—who didn’t hesitate to say that 





she had more confidence in Young Doctor 
Tom than in Old Doctor Green—or with 
Mr. Dodge, of whom it was noticeable 
that he was generally there to talk to. 

Mr. Dodge’s business was “ managing 
his property”: his by inheritance—a 
modest inheritance. To Luey and th 
younger Felicia the leisurely elegance of 
a gentleman, the soft ways and sweet 
anxious face of a lady, mellow old ma 
hogany, silver with the gray finish of 
time and use, and “ moderate means,” 
were the natural, nay, boasted, hall-marks 
of aristocracy. 

Lucy herself was an insignificant little 
thing, picturesquely pretty, with a co 
quetry as spontaneous as the twinkling 
of little leaves in breezy sunlight, and 
back of all, the sweet seriousness of a 
tender heart. She flirted with everybody, 
of course—a puppy, a baby, her mammy, 
any man; but she wouldn’t have hurt 
any one for worlds—and she seldom did. 
She was “dreadfully sorry” for her 
sweethearts, much sorrier, doubtless, than 
eventualities usually proved necessary. 
She had a way of being their confidante 
about the next girl; and they, a habit of 
finding themselves the “ good friends ”’ 
she had begged them to be. She was the 
sort of child whom people were always 
kissing on the street, and the sort of girl 
men wanted to pick up and carry off. 

When Hugh Wilberding, Tom’s part- 
ner in the drug-store, did just that, Tom 
was as much discussed as the elopement. 
Several onlookers felt rewarded when 
Hugh reappeared at the store, and Tom, 
grabbing his hat, made for the side exit. 
But Hugh stopped him with a _ hearty 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Come, old man, what’s the use? You 
never stood the ghost of a show.” 

“Of course I didn’t.” Tom sounded 
as if the very idea was disrespectful to 
the lady. “I didn’t deserve her. But 
how about you? Oh, it’s all right, of 
course, if you make her happy, but ”- 
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and suddenly the great-¢ yed, soft-tongued, 
following hound stiffened into the watch- 
dog ready to spring—“I give you warn- 
ing, Hugh Wilberding, that if you don’t, 
you'll have me to reckon with!” He put 
a big convincing fist into Wilberding’s 
point of view just for a souvenir. 

It was such arrant nonsense and such 
melodrama that Hugh only stepped back; 
his eyebrows went up, he began to laugh 
his huge laugh. And the friends of both 
He did, 


with the conviction of having committed 


advised Tom to “get along.” 


himself to a trust. Of course it might be 
all right, but he had come to know Hugh 
Wilberding very well that summer. 

Now Luey’s husband had been thought 
a nice enough chap from the day Tom 
Latham imported him as partner in the 
drug business that was thriving enough 
to interfere with a still more thriving 
doctor’s trade. If he had delayed for 
such minor details as parental consent 
and six bridesmaids, there would have 
been no opposition and little surprise, exX- 
cept, perhaps, for the rapidity of the affair; 
though doubtless there would have been 
more inquiry into his family. Tom had 
not considered that in the _ business 
proposition, and he too had _ thought 
tlugh a nice enough chap to introduce; 
and it was Hugh’s association with Tom 
that had won him the open hand in the 
town, where “ family” was the password 

where, indeed, the Dodges were not the 
enly ones who had little else, except a 
few heirlooms to prove it. 

Lucy had always said she would never 
marry until she found a man “ just like 
papa ”—her courtly, unbusied papa. But 
Wilberding’s great advantage really was 
the attraction of being new and different. 
Lucy had always called the other boys by 
their first names. And Wilberding did 
not follow nor plead. She adored his 
easy-going air of command, his laughing 
defiance in taking his own way. 

They had started for an ordinary drive, 
but somehow, without premeditation on 
either part, the big rollicking Zephyr was 
sweeping Miss Psyche over the county 
line to a magistrate’s office. Between 
raptures he chuckled prophetically at the 
effect on the town next day. And be- 
tween chuckles Lucy’s cheeks glowed, her 
eyes shone, as she entered into the ad- 
venture and thrilled to the romance. 


But it was midnight before the foolish 
formalities were over, Lucey was tired, 
and she insisted on finding a long-dis 
tance telephone and calling up _ her 
mother. 

“Oh, what’s the use? They know 
you're gone, well enough. Who ever heard 
of doing the repentant prodigal pair by 
*phone?” He tried to joke her out of it, 
but, at tears, grew sulky. 

The reaction had come for both. 

‘You wouldn’t want them to worry, 
Hugh. I didn’t think of that at first. 
And it is a solemn thing; it’s for good 
and all, and life is so terribly long.” 

“ Sure enough,” he agreed, good-na- 
turedly. “Two more good reasons for 
our having done it.” 

A third party arranged for Latham to 
step out of the partnership and leave Wil 
berding in possession of the drug-store. 
“Oh pshaw!” Hugh protested when it 
was first broached, very much amused at 
what he did not understand. “ Tell Tom 
there’s no quarrel between us.” But 
when it became evident that Latham was 
practically giving away the business t 
let himself out, Wilberding decided it 
was too good a joke to spoil. 


In a place of the size, especially since 
professionally as well as sociaily Tom 
was in the homes of all their friends, he 
kept out of the Wilberdings’ way with 
difficulty. But he might have taken less 
trouble and still kept out of their minds 
altogether. When she was -with him 
Mrs. Dodge ignored Lucy’s existence, 
vet with the neighbors she gossiped 
pleasantly of the young couple. sut 
when he saw Lucy now and then from 
a distance it seemed to him that her 
spirituelle little face never lost the 
fagged look of that morning when her 
bridegroom drove her back down the 
craning main street to her father’s gate. 

Shortly Tom ceased to see her at all. 

“T’d hate to have to stop going out 
before I’d had time to show my trous- 
seau!” Felicia condoled with her. 

“But you see I didn’t have a trous- 
seau!” Lucy laughed. 

“T’m glad that’s a comfort to you. It 
would seem to other people that you had 
missed all the nice parts of getting mar- 
ried. I’m going to have a wedding, in the 
church, with a white tulle veil and a 
train as long as I can earry!” Felicia 
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had begun dreaming of everything about 
but the bridegroom. 
“T’m not so sure you will,” Luey re- 
flected, suddenly sober. “Do you know 
hat, after all, mamma didn’t take that 


shmere dress-pattern she ordered last 


onth? It seems to be a good thing I 
idn’t ask for all those things just now.” 
‘How thoughtful and economical of 
you!” Felicia jeered. “What a shame 


none of us appreciated your running off!” 
Lucy laughed with her. Of cours 


she, too, would have enjoyed more ol 
the “nice parts of getting married.” 
But she remembered that winged flight 
of love; and she rippled into life lik 
a bed of poppies in a breeze whenever 
her west wind of a husband came through 
the d oT. 

Only when he was gone she seemed 

ittle bent from the gale. 

To be sure, she hadn’t thought of all 
this. She hadn’t had time to think of 
anything. But of course she would have 
gone ahead just the same, even if she had 
thought and known. Known! How 
much had she known? How much does 

girl understand, even when she thinks 
she does ? 

“Tt’s purely physical,” she assured her 
mother, who had a most thoughtless way 
of happening on her in tears. “ Yes, of 
course I’m homesick for you and all of 
them. I’m used to so many peopl 
around. There was always something 
going on in the evenings. And Hugh’s 
away all day; though he has gotten a 
clerk now for after supper. So it’s very 
nice that I am going to have some one 
so soon to be with me all the time. And 
when I’m able it will be such fun to fix 
up the house. I won’t mind the cooking 
then. I’m not objecting, only ”—she be- 
gan to laugh—* getting married is worse 
than a move—it takes you so long to set- 
tle and feel at home. Now don’t worry. 
Hugh ‘ll do the worrying for me.” 

Of course he would, and of course she 
looked forward to having her spirits 
cleared in a few months, and to the 
end of this sudden rush of experiences. 
And when she first put the little Louise 
into her perambulator, she felt much 
richer with that coach of state than with 
the horse and buggy that had been sold 
to meet the bills. 

But Lucy did not get back her bloom, 
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her brightness was wan; Louise was 
delicate; and the next year Paul was born. 
An income sufficient to keep a young 
man in a boarding-house, fresh neckties, 
and an equine courting accomplicé can 
not give such an air of prosperity 1 
household of four, The drug-store wi 
doing nicely on a merciful providentia 


average of accidents, small ailments, and 


chronic patent medicine topers. But, un 
fortunately, in all the homes of the com 
munity the demand for Hugh’s wares 
did not inerease so rapidly as in his own. 
There were no more such pampering luxu 
ries as their wedding equipage to cash. 
And there was no diluting the money for 
more than a drop for servant’s wages. 
Lucy continued to mind the cooking 
and the nursery. When Hugh had had 
his breakfast and was gone, there were 
the two babies to bath Louise so weak 
the little mother was almost afraid to 
touch her, Paul so vigorous he was con 
stantly just about to slip. Then the baby 
food, which she was obliged to give them 
both, to prepare with measure and ther 
mometer. -After that, the house, and the 
needle. .. . It was such a surprise that 
love and willingness should, after all, b 
inadequate without the physical strength 
and money. The noble sentiments of the 
woman’s home magazine popular through- 
out the neighborhood were always sup 
rior to confusing details like that. Love 
and religion—the y seemed to be the two 
subjects on which peopl had least 
courage of honesty. Except in the an 
nual crisis she would not call on the 
mothe r who see med to have all she could 
do herself. She seemed to have mor 
than previously; and in explanation, she 
mentioned, in her gentle way, that Mr. 
Dodge had been “ unfortunate in his in 
vestments lately.” People reflected that 
Mr. Dodge’s modest inheritance was like 
to be a still more modest one for his chil 
dren. With a dawning new sense, Lucy 
noticed and understood; and as she com 
prehended the present, she saw also into 
the past. At home, as the eldest daugh 
ter, she had supposed herself helpful 
enough. Now, with her new knowledge 
of what her mother’s post had involved, 
she looked back on the amount that had 
not been asked of her, at the extent of 
what had been done for her, with a 
wonder at youth—a wonder that included 
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Hugh for not growing into the fresh out- 
look with her. Louise required constant 
attention, and Paul, who by a logic of 
his own was a vigorous little chap, 
drained her vitality equally in service 
and the extra love he drew from her. 
As for Hugh—with so much work, she 
couldn’t play any more! 

At first Hugh was proud enough that 
she cared so much for good housekeeping, 
but when she cared enough to fret, he 
told her moodily that he didn’t see the 
point of having things attractive at the 
cost of people’s being so. He could have 
been happy with holes in the curtains and 
the children unbathed! He didn’t see, 
either, why, in a world of grown people all 
built alike, she was so particular about 
being invisible. He wanted his friends 
around to smoke with him in the eve- 
nings. Luey had never been so attractive 
as when a row of buggies stood in front 
of her father’s house while she supplied 
root beer and prettiness and gayety to a 
porch full of young men. But once mar- 
ried, women seemed to think there was 
nothing in the world but babies! 

When he put in the soda-fountain and 
the store became the town club, Hugh 
took the after-supper watch himself, and 
left the clerk in charge in the mornings, 
when the house was too disordered to 
be pleasant to loaf in, and Lucy too busy 
—and too nervous—to entertain him, so 
that of course the thing for him was to 
keep away. Lucy protested against his 
ministering in person to the _ thirsty 
brother. Owning the drug-store, in the 
local code, was one matter, and being a 
soda- bartender quite another. Hugh 
liked it! That it proved, under his social 
gifts, the most profitable end of the busi- 
ness, only sharpened the pricking point; 
the reasonableness of all of which is left 
to the astute. 

It seemed to Hugh that a fellow got 
mighty little comfort out of a home, and 
he took the bulk of his good-fellowship 
elsewhere; but Lucy’s third yearly baby 
arrived, while she puzzled over the con- 
tradiction that marriage should defeat 
its own object —companionship, affec- 
tion, home life. 

This baby was so inert a little creature 
from the first that its degrees of pining 
were almost imperceptible, and even the 
light rash that was on it in the sixth 


month, Lucy supposed must be some sim- 
ple thing like heat. But when Old Doc- 
tor Green came, he found half-suppressed 
scarlet fever. The little thing dragged 
on for weeks, until Paul went down with 
a malignant case and died in twenty-four 
hours. They buried the two children the 
same day. 

In the weeks of sanitation and of 
watching and trying to protect little 
Louise, Lucy went about with stooped 
shoulders as if she had lost the power to 
straighten up. Hugh cried, and talked 
and talked of the babies, but not Luey. 
She contemplated him with dazed non- 
comprehension, and submitted to the pet- 
ting with which he tried to console her, 
with passive wonder. 

“Come, dear,” he urged at last, “ being 
so sorry won’t make things any different 
except to make them worse.” 

“But I’m not sorry,” she broke out, 
suddenly. “ That’s the worst of it. The 
baby never would have been — well, I 
know.” Her face was in her hands. 

“Blue goggles again?” he _ teased, 
with affectionate impatience. “ Don’t 
you know they make even the sunshine 
look green ?” 

“And I don’t see, anyway, where 
enough shoes would ever have come from 
for them all. And still less how we would 
ever have educated them.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about that 
now.” An edge of impatience sharpened 
the jocularity. “ What would the coun- 
try do for magnates and philanthropists 
without the poor uneducated boy? I’m 
sure you think it’s better to be President 
than—a writer. Come ”—he pulled her 
to him—“ we’ve lost something more than 
the babies—a pretty, happy little girl we 
used to know. Let’s see if we can’t get 
her back for a_ while. Now, look 
pleasant!” He was tickling her under 
the chin, peeping up at her, as one 
coaxes a child. 

It was not a new debate between them, 
nor a new answer of his, this inconse- 
quence, this loverlike tomfoolery. We 
express ourselves by results, not proc- 
esses; we speak conclusions; and no one 
can follow nor share who has not trav- 
elled in fact or sympathy much the same 
way himself. Hugh’s ability to lift her, 
or perhaps, more accurately, her physical 
ability to rise to the crest of his buoyance 
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and carelessness, was a receding tide. 


[he waves had been running weaker; 
now an undertow of revulsion caught her. 
She broke from his hedging arm. 

“Yes, and why is she gone? Do 
you know another reason I’m glad for 
them? I'll be giving out some of these 
times: that’s the way things like this end; 
I’m nearly at my limit now; and I’d have 
died and left all those poor helpless 
little things with no one to look after 
them. You wouldn’t! You’d rather look 
after the soda-fountain!” 

That soda-fountain! At the climax 
Hugh laughed. 

Anger often belittles its cause and so 
seems to exaggerate it; belittles it by its 
very force, and the more because the in- 
dignation is probably cumulative; the 
outburst is not over the real offence; some 
trifle is the last straw. Hugh’s mere so- 
ciety was a strain on Lucy; he was never 
tired and never quiet. She no longer 
tried to make hers attractive to him. But 
his sparing them both the discomfort of 
being much together was entirely too con- 
sistent a solution. 

Hugh laughed, and, laughing, regained 
his good humor, and, laughing, reached to 
draw her back to him. But Lucy, on a 
sort of compound principle of revolt, beat 
him off with the effective futility of little 
hands. “No, no. I hate you! You 
wouldn’t bother!” She caught up Louise, 
and—their quarantine had just been lift- 
ed—ran sobbing and panting out of the 
yard toward her mother’s. 

She had no thought but the repulsion, 
no intention but the instinct to get away. 

Though she reached home with the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary visit, she lin- 
gered on for supper, and then afterward, 
waiting to see whether or not Hugh 
would come for her, As it grew late, 
something hardened in her. She put 
Louise on a couch and shared Felicia’s 
bed. Her mother looked solicitous, but 
asked no questions, until next morning 
Lucy still made no move to go home. 
By that time she was ready to assert 
that she wouldn’t go until he came for 
her; he might see how he liked it with- 
out her. 

“Lucy, Lucy!” her mother expostu- 
lated. “Don’t say such things. Don’t 
think them. You should go right home 
and say you’re sorry.” 
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Home!—and here all the bitter defi 
ance dissolved, she couldn’t endure that 
house so full of what was not there. 

The first night Hugh sulked at home, 
waiting for he P. The second night he 
left the house open and stayed late at 
the store. What was she driving at, any- 
way? He had thought her reconciled t 
the soda-fountain. When they first told 
Mrs. Dodge about it and she had looked 

how she had looked! Hugh always 
chuckled, remembering,—Lucy, after all 
her objections with him, had argued with 
her mother that Hugh must take the 
practical view, with four mouths to 
feed. And now here was another soda 
water explosion! It was unintelligible, 
to Hugh. 

The next day Louise, whom they had 
thought quite safa went down with 
the fever. 

For weeks Lucy’s whole being was en- 
grossed in watching and nursing, and in 
one prayer that reeled itself over and 
over the wheel of her brain—“ Dear God, 
not all of them! That isn’t necessary.” 

As Louise grew convalescent Luey’s 
fog of concentration lifted, and one by 
one the things of life stood out again. 
Somewhere from her subconsciousness 
came the knowledge that Hugh had been 
coming often and bringing things, but, 
as he had started back to the store which 
needed him, he had respected her quar- 
antine, With self-consciousness came, 
too, a suspicion against which she flung 
every reason for doubt, which she 
guarded with the secrecy of a vrime 
the suspicion that she had not run away 
soon enough. 

One morning her mother came up to 
say that Hugh insisted on seeing her; 
the doctor said Louise would run no pos- 
sible risk now in being moved. ... She 
stopped at Luecy’s face. “Oh, my dear, 
my dear, you know I don’t want to hurry 
you away, but you ought to go.” 

Of course she ought; she had never 
really meant not to go. It had been her 
strongest but by no means her first pro- 
test. She did not even expect it to do 
any good, Only she had to protest now 
and then. But of course she must go 
back and make up,—the same old story. 
With weary distaste she foresaw the 
usual reconciliation, for which she paid 
the price. 
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“Tt may be better now, dear. Things 
like this steady people. Try .. .” 

The price!—“ Lucy!” He was coming 
up-stairs. She heard his running steps, 
his voice with all the winning wilfulness, 
the impatience of restraint, the good- 
nature of indifference. “Lucy!” Her 
heart leaped with familiar response, and 
at the very familiarity turned sick with 
remembrance. His whole personality 
overpowered her. For several years she 
had had an increasing sense of helpless- 
ness against the inevitability of nature; 
now the inexorableness of human nature, 
his nature, ran her down like a great 
breaker. As it struck, in terror of him, 
of masculinity, the instinct of self- 
preservation taught her how to swim. 
She flung herself against the door and 
turned the key as Hugh touched the knob. 

“No, no! Things never would be any 
better. You don’t understand. I can’t 
go back. Oh, mother, it would be wicked. 
I'll not see him. I don’t dare. And I'll 
never go back.” Then the mother’s 
driven face suggested the first complica- 
tion. “Yes, I know, dear, it’s wicked, 
too, for me to impose on you here. But 
I have an idea; I was just thinking 
about it.... I'll tell you another time. 
I promise not to burden you long.” 

“Oh, child, as if that should matter! 
We could manage somehow. But he’s 
your husband, Lucy.” 

“ Yes ”’—she quieted suddenly from her 
paroxysm—* that’s the trouble exactly. 
We won’t argue about it if you don’t un- 
derstand. But I won’t see him, and I'll 
never go back.” 

Mrs. Dodge did not find it hard to 
understand when she tried to talk to 
Hugh. It was the first time she had 
ever tried to talk to Hugh about Lucy, 
the first. time she had interfered even by 
a suggestion. 

“A woman ought to be satisfied with 
her home and children,” he answered, 
irritably. “ That’s what she was meant 
for. Women used to be proud of their 
dozen. And yet Lucy pretends to be aw- 
fully devoted to ours. Well, I’m sure I 
should think she would be. I _ took 
Louise and Paul for a whole day in the 
woods not long ago, and I can’t imagine 
what a woman could enjoy more than 
being with them.” 

“Perhaps an occasional social at the 


soda-fountain for variety,” Mrs. Dodge 
suggested, in her soft voice. 

Lucy, left alone, wondered what her 
boasted “ idea ” was—what, what she could 
do. Of course her mother would say that 
was not the point; but Lucy knew now 
how much difference each additional 
member of the family made; she knew, 
too, that one of their best pieces of land 
on the edge of town had been sold for 
taxes, that the old home was leaking over 
their heads, that—oh, she knew a great 
deal more than a few years before, and 
there was more to know. Of course her 
mother would stand by her; equally of 
course Lucy wouldn’t take advantage of it. 

At last, when Hugh was some time 
gone, she started to Miss Nannie’s, the 
local seamstress, tc see if there might 
be some simple extra sewing for her. 

She was weak from long anxiety, 
excited, and the effort turned her faint. 
In a sudden dissolving blackness of death 
she clutched at a fence paling. ... 

The next thing she knew Tom Latham 
had her in his buggy nearing her 
mother’s. 

Doctor Tom had just left the hotel, 
where a friend from St. Louis had of- 
fered him the management of a whole- 
sale drug-house there. “A sure salary, 
better than your precarious income here, 
the opportunities of a city, and getting 
away from this little hole.” For the 
moment “ away ” sounded like “ heaven ”’ 
to Tom. He had smiled often himself at 
his melodramatic oath of allegiance. Of 
his neighbor’s wife he must not think; 
but to the girl who was lost he was 
eternally faithful. And some instinct, 
deeper than common sense or convention, 
never brought to the daylight of con- 
sciousness, kept him like a ghost lover 
haunting the trysting- place. Current 
gossip about the Wilberdings he knew 
was valuable chiefly as a compendium of 
other people’s points of view. But there 
seemed to him reliable information in 
the insistence of Mrs. Dodge’s cheerful 
philosophy about them to her friends. 

Doctor Tom had grown a beard, which 
gave him the patriarchal benignity of the 
old-fashioned family physician, whom 
knowledge made tender, and ignerance 
reverent. He was expert at such code 
messages as Lucy’s face: strained eyes 
drawn up at the inner corners, their 
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anxiety heightened by the vertical lines 
between; chin and peaked ; 
pinched little mouth. 

When he and Mrs. Dodge had left her 
quiet, Mrs. Dodge, to whom he had come 
to stand for all the implications of the 
medical adviser, told him all about it. 

“Oh, we mustn’t let her break up her 
life,” he “Wilberding must be 
made to see.” But even as he spoke, with 
the knowledge of life to which his pro- 
fession added daily, he remembered the 
Wilberding he had known. 

“Oh yes, it simple. But I 
tried. Tom—” she hesitated; it was the 
breaking of a vital reticence, the ad- 
mission of a deep embarrassment—“ it’s a 
question of quality; he’s not of us. Lucey 
was too unsophisticated to discriminate. 


nose blue, 


said. 


S¢ yunds 


Besides, youth covers so much, Char- 
acteristics, like features, stand out more 
and more with years. I’ve seen some 


thing of his people... . 
that makes a man the shortcom- 
ings of his father, and a girl the mistakes 
of her mother!” It was the most candid 
moment of Mrs. Dodge’s life. (And 
Lucy had thought her lover so different 
from her father.) “What do the gen- 
erations accomplish? or is it true that 
the second knows a little better than the 
first how to deal with the same mistakes ? 
In my day we wouldn’t have questioned 
that Lucy ought to go on, till she died, 
if it happened so. Sometimes I think 
women were so anxious to meet the duty 
of martyrdom they encouraged the in- 
quisitors. And now Lucy doubts her 
right to martyrdom; she says it isn’t even 
right to Hugh.” 

“ But she must take time to decide 

“Decide? Oh, she has decided. I be- 
lieve she’d starve to death rather than go 
back. The spirit of martyrdom, after all, 
isn’t of any one creed or time. ... So 
why we’re discussing it, I don’t know, ex- 
cept that I can’t make up my mind to 
it—the seandal. ... But, Tom, if you 
had seen her face when she shut him out! 
She’s afraid of him!” 

He stopped her abruptly. “Just a 
minute.” He was a man of emergencies. 
He telephoned his friend at the hotel: 
“Hold that job open, will you, and don’t 
mention it to any one until I see you 
again? I know just the man for you. 
He'll be a genius at managing your drum- 
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mers and mail-order department. He can 
sell anything to anybody. If a child 
comes in for licorice sticks, and he’s out 
of candy, he’ll send his customer away 
just as content with liver pills!” 

Up-stairs, Lucy had no more doubts 
about herself, and her own puerility over- 
whelmed her. Even without the expen- 
sive dependence of the next few months, 
would she ever be able to support herself 
and Louise—and another? She must not 
burdenher mother longer, she must not. 
Panic was on her, not discouragement, 
but the desperation of necessity and help- 
lessness; and upon her, so, frantic, crept 
another idea,—a solution for all three of 
them. The thought was not mere mawk- 

and, in her extremity, even 
humor did not break the tension as she 
considered details. It must be quick 
and sure and not too horrid and not too 
shocking for the home folks, and—wasn’t 
there way complete 
eliminate funeral expenses ? 

There were several interviews that 
day: Mrs. Dodge with Doctor Tom and 
later with a lawyer; Doctor Tom with 
the same lawyer (unknown to Mrs. 
Dodge) and with the St. Louis man; the 
lawyer and the St. Louis man, respective- 
ly, with Hugh Wilberding. 

Hugh’s resentment against his wife 
was sharp and new. Marriage was cer 
tainly not a cheerful condition! Yes, 
he’d be glad to quit the town and her. 
Divorce? Great idea! Yes, she could 
get it if she wanted, just so it was gotten. 
No, he wouldn’t contest, even if alimony 
was—stipulated! He laughed his big 
laugh at that. The lawyer spoke gravely 
of “ appearances.” 

Over the arrangement Lucy 
seemed incredulous, but she promised not 
to worry, at least until they saw. When 
through a St. Louis bank the allowance 
was paid the first of next month, and 
the next, and the next, she wanted to 
drop legal proceedings. What did one 
want a divorce for except to marry again ? 
And theoretically and personally she 
shuddered at that idea. She hated men. 
Even her father she saw in a new light, 
with a new judgment back of natural af- 
fection and the old admiration for his 
unoecupied high-breeding. Her mother’s 
hushed ways and sweet, tired, patient 
face seemed to her at once the tomb- 
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stone and the monument of womanhood. 
The weaker sex, indeed! He that 
ruleth his spirit ... He that endureth 

.. He that overcometh ... Wasn’t 
he oftenest a woman? She could not 
think of Man without distaste and rebel- 
lion. So why should she want a divorce? 
But if Hugh insisted, it would be more 
dignified for her to get it. 

Her mother thought she would never 
feel safe, nor be so, without absolute 
freedom. Before that came, the strain 
threw her into a dangerous illness, from 
which slowly she emerged, with only 
Louise, to reface life. 

Later as time passed, when Doctor Tom 
advised the mountains or the shore, intro- 
duced a new sport, or encouraged a new 
interest, every one took it as semiprofes- 
sional, semipersonal, and wholly unobjec- 
tionable. In a small place where every one 
knows everything everybody does there is 
little play for the scandal of suspicion. 
Besides, Tom Latham was known to 
have been content for so long with so 
little, that, even when Lucy and Louise 
were seen with him on his long country 
drives, people expected it to be one of 
those occasional relationships, anomalous, 
but wholly ‘unquestionable, something 
more than friendship and less than love. If 
some one fancied they would finally come 
to the conventiona’ arrangement, some 
one else doubted if Lucy Wilberding had 
any inclination to a second experiment. 

To be exact, Louise was in the buggy 
oftener than Lucy. Doctor Tom meant 
to make a strong woman of the neurotic 
child. One day she rushed in on her 
mother with a kind of news by no means 
unusual: “ Oh, mamma, Doctor Tom has 
brought me a new croquet-set! Oh, don’t 
you just love Doctor Tom?” 

“Indeed I do,” Lucy agreed, and sat 
pondering. She had had full opportunity 
to learn to value such a man and such a 
love; neither rebellion nor distaste was 
pertinent there; and even though touches 
of the color and spirit of health and some 
hints of the twinkling of little leaves in 
breezy sunlight were at last rejuvenating 
her, she would never go back to that in- 
credible youthfulness that had taken her 
mother and Tom Latham for granted, 
with no more gratitude than conceit. 
She only hoped he would be as easily 
satisfied as the neighbors. 


Still, she was not surprised when it 
came: “I want you to think of it while 
you’re at the shore. I could take so much 
better care of you, Lucy, give you more 
of the things you ought to have, And in 
a few years now Louise will be growing 
up, and the silly conventions will hamper 
my doing for her.” 

“You dear boy! as if all you looked 
forward to was doing for us.” 

“Well?” as if he thought everybody 
knew that. 

“ No, Tom; I haven’t any more love to 
give. My heart’s been squeezed dry, 
turned wrong side out, and thrown away.” 

“T don’t expect you to love me that 
way. I’m not sure I would want you to.” 

“ But—what of the morality of a love- 
less marriage ¢” 

“Oh, love! What is love? Is love al- 
ways moral, even in marriage? You and 
Hugh loved each other, didn’t you?” He 
did not press the point, nor she refute 
it. “What are the essentials in mar- 
riage? Congeniality, harmony, regard; 
the same standards even more necessary 
than the same tastes. Mere friendship is 
a good thing to marry on, if it is a real 
live friendship like yours for me.” 

“ Why not keep it friendship, though ?” 

“And miss all the rest? I want you 
to know the happiness of love, dear, not 
its excitement. I’ve had an inside view 
of a great many families, you know, and 
the home life is usually finest where the 
love has least passion. There is a kind of 
love that is like the widow’s oil—it can’t 
be exhausted. I can. teach you, if you'll 
let me. All I ask now is the privilege of 


making you happy, without a shadow of, 


obligation on your part.” 

Lucy sat with clasped hands and droop- 
ed head. “ Don’t, don’t, Tom. I mustn’t 
listen. If you won’t take the other rea- 
sons, I’ll have to tell you that I don’t 
consider myself free. I always thought 
divorce wrong; and even though it came, 
after all, to seem the only thing not 
wrong, I don’t believe I could ever feel 
it right to marry again with Hugh alive. 
How can I say I have no obligation to 
him when I’ve lived on his money all 
these years? And, besides—I don’t know 
how to tell you—but that day I wouldn’t 
see him, mother was begging me to try 
again, but I didn’t believe Hugh would 
ever learn to think beyond his happy-go- 
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lucky inclination. When they told me 
about the allowance, wretched as I was, 
I laughed. Not that he was stingy with 
what he had, but he never took any re- 
sponsibility. And it has never failed once! 
He has never even been reminded. Am 
I free if he isn’t? I can’t help thinking 
that I stopped one effort too soon; nor 
help hoping that some day when we have 
both learned enough . She stam- 
mered. “ He did love me; and IJ—it was 
partly because I did love him that I 
dared not stay, but—we could make it 
right for me to—love him still.” 

The doctor’s old mare was taking the 
pleasures of freedom without bothering 
about its duties. Now, in silence, Tom 
reached for his whip and tickled her jog- 
ging flanks. She jumped with surprise, 
and looked around at him aggrieved, but, 
with an air of injured virtue, obliged him 
by stepping up a bit. 

When he helped Lucy out, she turned 
back from the gate. “Tom,” she said, 
“T’m sorry.” The beard that Doctor Tom 
had grown to give him age and divert 
people’s minds from the current prejudice 
that a physician must be married, had 
lent him a benevolent look that the tem- 
peramental sadness of the great soft eyes 
completed. Now the eyes were as full of 
tears as hers. “I love you dearly, you 
know it; you know how I mean. And 
you have shown me the happiness of love. 
Why, you’re happy yourself—now aren’t 
you ?—just as things are.” She laughed, 
half teasing, her prettiness, too, partly 
restored, even though irretrievably drawn 
and faded. “ You don’t know how oft- 
en I wish there was something I could 
do for you; something I could pay or 
work for, or suffer for; something that 
would make me, but only me, perfectly 
wretched! But marrying you wouldn’t 
do that!” she confided in him. “ And I 
wouldn’t insult you by giving you so 
little. I wouldn’t want it in your place, 
and you know,” she ended, smiling, “ do 
unto others as you would have them do 
to you is the best rule.” 

“No, I know a better one,” he answer- 
ed, smiling too. “It’s the crucial test 
of love. It’s better even than doing unto 
others what’s best for them; for that 
risks the arrogance or error of personal 
judgment. It is, Do unto others as they 
would have you do to them. But it’s a 
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bad rule that doesn’t work both ways, 
and you know a preacher must practise 
his own precepts. You'll write me, if 
only a post-card or two, won’t you?” 
“Tndeed yes; we mustn’t let it make 
any difference. I couldn’t get along with- 


out you, Tom; you know that.” 


A few days later, on the board walk 
at the seashore, she came face to face 
with Hugh Wilberding. He was walk- 
ing with a woman, in a crowd of men 
and women, his hand on her arm, and 
laughing —a little boisterously, Lucy 
thought, reminding herself instantly of 
his hearty way. 

The encounter stopped them both stock- 
still, and his party swept past with the 
characteristic fluidity of board - walk 
crowds, even the woman, though she 
looked back. 


hr 


“Lucy!” the surprise was unqualified 
by any more. personal feeling, until a 
tinge of admiration crept in. “ My, 
you’re looking mighty pretty!” 

At which she looked prettier. 

The crowd pressed against the little 
blockade they formed, and he turned to 
her side. “Is this the kid? Where were 
you going? To see the sights? Has she 
been through the Panama Canal? Come 
along, then; that’s the test and 
newest show of the lot.” 

Lucy put Louise between them, and 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes shone, as she 


entered into the adventure and thrilled 
to the romance. 
“And you look prosperous!” Sut 


weren’t his clothes a little loud? Oh, 
people dressed so many ways at a place 
like this. “You’re doing nicely with 
your company, Hugh?” She knew well 
that abrupt clouding of his bright breezy 
atmosphere. “ Why, what’s the matter? 
Was there any trouble?” 

“Oh, I haven’t been with them for 
several years. But never mind all that. 
Here’s the tent. No, the ticket - man 
won’t stop us, kid. March right in as if 
you owned the place.” 

“Oh!” Lucy had stopped short in sheer 
confusion, caught in a tangled net of 
impressions; his look and manner, his 
familiar proprietary air equally for that 
woman, them, and this cheap place; but 
the impetus of her thought still carried 
her straight ahead. “I supposed, of 
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course, you had been steadily at some- 
thing good. But if you haven’t it’s all 
the more to your credit. . . . What, what 
have you done since ?” 

He looked at her suspiciously, “One 
thing and another. I don’t know how 
this summer’s spee will turn out.” Then 
he turned on her sullenly. “ Now look 
here, Lucy, if it’s money you’re after, I 
haven’t any. You’re the one who ran 
away, remember. I gave you all the 
honors of war with the understanding 
that you would never expect me to cash 
the indemnity. And I’ve never pestered 
you; you’ve been free—for anything.— 
Not that I’m not glad to see you!” 

3ut Lucy had caught Louise to her, 
and was shrinking toward the exit. “ Oh, 
never mind, never mind. You misun- 
derstand. And I—have been making a 
mistake.” 





As she retreated she looked around 
with an instinctive hope that no one had 
seen her in such vulgar company. 

Her thrill at meeting him was only an 


automatic memory of loyalty. She had 
encountered him a wife still hopefully 
warm with life that might be revived; 
now she knew herself as cold and alien 
as death, and as emancipated. 


“Do you know,” she said to Tom 
Latham (they were driving again), “ that 
in all our lives you have never but once 
really asked me to marry you?” 

“T? I thought I was a standing offer, 
like a sign-post forever pointing you to 
The Lovers’ Retreat—without going 
myself!” Then he leaned forward to see 
her face. “ Lucy, do you mean you are 
going to?” 

“Going to?’ She laughed softly. 
“Tt appears that we have been happily 
married for about five years, only I didn’t 
know it. And now— I never seem to 
have the right to make a martyr of my- 
self, because it involves sacrificing some 
one else too.—Tom dear, as if it was in 
a woman, who values what she receives, 
not to give what she can.” 


Gypsying 


BY MARTHA G. DICKINSON BIANCHI 


OUR spirit makes a wanderer of mine! 
IT cannot choose but leave my hearth and go— 
I care not where nor how— 
If but on hill or sky you shine, 
At pleasure of the gypsy wind 
Like to the whirling leaves I blow! 
IT cannot choose but catch your hand and go. 


The tenderness of yesterday from me 
Is gone,—the poppy-drugs of passion go, 


And duties that 
I feel a tidal ecstasy, 


were dear; 


The savage in me calls—I hear 
My mate where’er deep waters flow— 
JT cannot choose but listen till I go. 


In green gold glamour of the early Spring 
The daffodils are dancing,—I must go! 
In madrigals of flight 
The sea-gull in me now takes wing, 





The morning madness blurs my sight, 
And when your pagan pipe you blow— 
I lock my life a while, escape and go! 
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Terrestrial 


BY CYRUS 


Magnetism 


C. ADAMS 


President of the Association of American Geographers 


HE pulsations of a mysterious force 

are constantly circling our world. 

They are not revealed directly to 
our senses, but the record of the tremors 
they produce in the delicately suspended 
magnetic needle is surely and indelibly 
fixed on sensitized sheets by the self-reg- 
istering magnetograph. This force is 
called Terrestrial Magnetism. We do not 
know with certainty what it is; for, as 
yet, it is beyond the power of science to 
analyze it. Its fundamental secret is 
still unfathomed; but its phenomena are 
before us, and the task of physical sci- 
ence is to continue the study of these 
complex manifestations of an underlying 
cause in the hope to deduce more of the 
laws that govern them, to make them 
even of greater value than they have 
been in the affairs of every-day life and 
to science in general, and perhaps at last 
to reveal the origin and nature of the 
earth’s magnetism. 

The past ten years have witnessed a 
great revival of interest in this branch of 
geophysics. Most of the civilized coun- 
tries have either completed magnetic sur- 
veys of their territories or are preparing 
to engage in the work on a larger scale 
than ever before. Magnetic observatories 
have multiplied till we see them even on 
some of the islands of the oceans. Dur- 
ing two years the recert antarctic expe- 
ditions girdled the southern continent 
with magnetic stations on all sides of the 
south pole. Amundsen, in arctic furs, 
has been making magnetic researches for 
two years at the North Magnetic Pole 
near the northern edge of our continent, 
and an observatory is now established, 
8500 miles south of his camp, on New- 
Year’s Island at the end of South Amer- 
ica. On August 5 last (1905), the brig 
Galilee, chartered by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, sailed from San Diego to begin 
the magnetic survey of the North Pacific, 
which will occupy about three years. It 





is now planned to earry out, within the 
next fifteen or twenty years, a general 
magnetic survey of all the accessible re 
gions of the globe—a vast enterprise that 
will require the concerted action of all 
civilized countries. 

The past centuries have been paving the 
way for the general attack we may soon 
witness upon one of the most elusive 
and complicated problems of science, 
We shall give here just a glimpse of the 
slow and halting steps that have led up 
to the present point of vantage, of the 
practical good to the world that has re 
sulted, and of the truth, slow in dawn- 
ing, but at last ushered in by Humboldt 
and Gauss, that Terrestrial Magnetism is 
worthy of the profoundest physical and 
mathematical study; for as men of 
science learn more about it, they find 
that they are adding to the equipment 
they require for the study of the physics, 
both of the earth and of the cosmos. 

Some Asian people, perhaps the Chinese, 
discovered, many centuries ago, that a 
kind of iron ore possessed a very peculiar 
quality. We call this ore magnetite or, in 
more common language, lodestone, and 
it is very widely distributed, especially in 
the older erystalline rocks. It was found 
that if a bit of lodestone were placed in 
water upon a piece of cork or straw braid 
it would turn till the axis of the stone 
assumed a north and south position. A 
phenomenon of magnetism had been dis- 
covered by means of an ore that is pecul- 
iarly susceptible to magnetic influence. 

It is an open question whether the 
Chinese utilized the directive power of 
the lodestone, but it is certain that the 
first rude compass was not used on Euro- 
pean vessels before the twelfth century 
of our era. By that time the true mag- 
netic compass had been evolved through 
the discovery that if an iron or steel 
needle were stroked on a _ lodestone, it 
would receive the attractive and direct- 
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ive power of this ore. With this won- 
derful appliance placed at the service of 
navigation, the vessels that had hugged 
the coasts soon dared to venture even out 
of sight of land. A new impetus was 
gradually given to cartography, for now 
the true directions of the coast lines 
might be charted with some approach 
to accuracy. It was the happy fortune 
of Italian sailors to make the surprising- 
ly excellent surveys of the directions and 
lengths of the Black Sea and Mediter- 
ranean coasts and along the Atlantic to 
British waters that have come down to 
us in the so-called Portulan maps. 

Fogs at sea and the fading of the land 
beneath a water horizon were losing their 
terror for the sailor; and still the wonder 
grew over this mysterious directive force 
and the desire increased to learn more 
about it. Every step forward in utilizing 
the magnetic needle and in studying the 
behavior of the lodestone is a part of the 
history of our slowly unfolding knowl- 
edge of terrestrial magnetism, now co- 
ordinated as a distinct branch of science. 

We do not know just when the dis- 
covery was made that every magnet has 
two opposite points, later called poles, 
whose properties differ from one another 
so that each attracts one pole and repels 
the other pole of every other magnet. 
This was a new starting-point for inves- 
tigation, and Peregrinus, in the thirteenth 
century, added another of immense value 
in its bearing on magnetic theory. This 
was that if a magnet be broken in two, 
each part immediately possesses the two 
opposite poles and is a complete magnet 
in itself; and this led naturally to the 
discovery that every particle of a lode- 
stone or steel magnet is a perfect magnet. 

So step by step knowledge widened and 
deepened. Until the time of Columbus 
everybody supposed that the north pole 
of a magnet pointed to the polar star, 
and thus approximately to the true north. 
But during his first journey to the West- 
ern world, the great discoverer, on the 
evening of September 13, 1492, found 
that his needle did not point to the polar 
star, and that the variation increased as 
he went westward. He brought into view 
a new aspect of magnetism. Its directive 
force is not usually towards the true 
north; and it became known later that 
this variation from the geographical north 


is not the same at different places nor 
the same at one place at different times. 
Columbus had discovered magnetic de- 
clination; and one of the chief purposes 
of magnetic surveys is to redetermine, at 
intervals, for the benefit of the mariner 
and the surveyor, the magnetic declina- 
tion in all parts of the world, and finally, 
if possible, to deduce the law that governs 
this variation. 

Some explorers who followed Colum- 
bus still treated the needle as pointing 
to the true north, with the result that 
their maps of parts of the Atlantic coast 
of our continent were very erroneous. 

Eighty-four years after Columbus dis- 
covered magnetic variation, Norman pub- 
lished the new fact that if a carefully 
balanced steel needle is suspended on a 
horizontal axis so that it is free to move 
in a vertical plane, it will dip downward. 
This is called the dip or inclination of 
the needle. There is one spot in each 
hemisphere, in the arctic and antarctic 
areas, where the dipping-needle stands 
vertically, pointing towards the centre of 
the earth. These places are called the 
Magnetic Poles, and they do not coincide 
with the geographical poles. Sir James 
Ross, in 1831, with the dipping-needle 
located the position at that time of the 
North Magnetic Pole on the west coast of 
Boothia; and the great physicist Gauss, 
using mathematical science, which is so 
predominant in most magnetic research- 
es, was able in his study at Géttingen 
to fix upon nearly the same position. 

It was not till about the close of the 
seventeenth century that the study of 
the strength or intensity of the magnetic 
directive force was begun. Methods of 
measuring both the horizontal and ver- 
tical intensity were devised, and it was 
found that thé total intensity increases 
as a rule from the equator to the poles. 
These three phenomena, Declination, In- 
clination, and Intensity, are known as 
the magnetic elements. 

Their study is involved in great diffi- 
culties, for it was known long ago that 
all the elements are subject to daily and 
yearly variations, as well as to secular 
variation—or, in other words, progressive 
changes through long periods of time. 
But the study of the elements must pro- 
ceed, and its field must cover the world. 
The fact has been established that the 
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fundamental problems of terrestrial mag- 
netism cannot be closely investigated till 
science is provided with a series of 
separate pictures showing the changes 
that take place in the earth’s magnetic 
condition in a definite period of time. 

We do not, for example, know how 
long a period the secular change in mag- 
netic declination may cover. The com- 
pass needle in London, when Queen 
Elizabeth reigned, pointed eleven degrees 
east of the true north. Eighty years 
later, when Cromwell was in power, it 
had turned back west till it pointed due 
north. Still moving westward, its decli- 
nation in 1818 was twenty-four and one- 
half degrees west. Over three hundred 
years have elapsed since Queen Elizabeth, 
but the needle-point in London, after 
making its great excursion to the west, 
has not again pointed to the geographical 
pole on its eastern journey, and will not 
for years to come. This illustration may 
help the layman to appreciate Mr. Little- 
hales’s recent remark that “as a system 
of organized knowledge, terrestrial mag- 
netism presupposes and requires centuries 
of observations.” 

Two epoch-making discoveries have 
marked the progress of this study. Will 
iam Gilbert, in the sixteenth century, 
wrote in Latin a great treatise on “ The 
Magnet,” in which he described the in- 
genious experiments by which he proved 
that the earth itself is a great magnet, 
and that it is the earth’s magnetism 
which acts on all the little magnets that 
we see. His phrase “ Magnus magnes 
ipse est globus terrestris” was for years 
printed on the cover of Terrestrial Mag- 
neltism, the only periodical devoted to 
this science, established and ably con 
ducted by Dr. L. A. Bauer, the Director 
of the Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism in the Carnegie Institution. Gil- 
bert placed the study upon a scientific 
basis, and he grasped the great truth, 
later elaborated by Faraday, that every 
magnet creates a field of force (the mag- 
netic field) in the adjacent space, so that, 
in the words of Dr. Fleming, we “ must 
think of these lines of force as closed 
loops, and they must be pictured as com- 
ing out of one pole of the magnet, pass- 
ing through the circumjacent space, and 
entering again at the other pole, and so 
completing their circuit, partly inside 
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and partly outside the magnet.” We 
thus derive some conception of the mean 
ing of the Magnetic Poles of the earth. 

But it was Gauss, the profound mathe- 
matician, some seventy years ago, who 
gave the greatest impetus to magnetic 
investigations. Before his time the 
question was still obscure as to the pos 
sibly large contribution to terrestrial 
magnetic phenomena by causes outside 
the earth’s crust. Gauss proved the ac 
curacy of his theory that practically all 
of the earth’s magnetic field, or, in other 
words, magnetic secular variation, is 
due to causes within the earth’s crust. 
About five years ago Gauss’s theory was 
exhaustively tested and in the main 
verified with the aid of the manifold ob- 
servations since his day. Dr. Adolf 
Schmidt, who made these investigations, 
found that only about one-fortieth of the 
globe’s entire magnetic force is derived 
from causes exterior to the earth. 

It was Gauss and Weber who founded 
the famous Magnetic Union, whose re 
sults were as beneficial to science in gen 
eral as to terrestrial magnetism. The 
Union stimulated cooperation in the 
leading countries, and a widespread in 
terest that led to the establishment of 
magnetic observatories, now numbering 
over forty, which record magnetic changes 
and measure the magnetic elements. Many 
exploring expeditions, from that day to 
the present, have been equipped for mag- 
netic work and, from time to time, the 
results of all these investigations are 
tabulated or recorded on magnetic charts. 

We may see on these charts the isogon- 
ic lines connecting places of equal dec- 
lination; the isoclinie lines connecting 
places of equal inclination; the isody- 
namic lines connecting places of equal 
magnetic force; the agonie lines on which 
the direction of the magnetic needle is 
truly north and south; and the magnetic 
equator, near the geographical equator, 
but extending partly to the north and 
partly to the south of it, on which the 
dipping-needle rests in a horizontal po- 
sition. These charts give a vivid idea of 
magnetic conditions at the time they are 
issued, but on account of changes in the 
magnetic elements it is necessary, every 
few years, to bring out new editions. 
Our Coast and Geodetic Survey now 
issues new charts every year. 
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The old question as to the cause of the 
earth’s magnetism will always be dis- 
cussed, though it may be one of the last 
to be answered, if indeed a conclusive 
answer is possible. Physicists have 
found that they can produce a magnetic 
field in two ways. They can magnetize 
iron or steel, and we have seen that all 
magnets have what Faraday named their 
magnetic field; or they can produce it by 
sending an electric current through a 
conducting circuit. It is inferred there- 
fore, as has been succinctly expressed, 
that “the earth’s magnetic condition 
may arise either from the materials of 
which it is made being permanently mag- 
netized, like lodestone, or it may arise 
from electric currents circulating round 
the earth in its crust, or from both 
causes together.” 

If the magnetic state, as we observe it, 
is caused by the permanent magnetiza- 
tion of the materials of which the earth 
is made, it is quite certain that the mag- 
netic condition must be confined to the 
upper part of the earth’s crust. We 
know that heat rapidly increases as we 
penetrate beneath the surface, and at the 
same rate of increase, about 1° Fahr. for 
every sixty feet of descent, the tempera- 
ture must become about 1200° Fahr. some 
twelve miles beneath our feet. All mag- 
nets heated red hot lose their magnetism, 
and it is impossible to magnetize iron, 
steel, or lodestone at such a temperature. 
It is, therefore, evident that if the earth’s 
magnetism is derived from magnetized 
materials in it, this magnetic quality 
can exist only in the upper part of the 
terrestrial crust. 

Some physicists hold, however, that a 
suitable disposition of electricity within 
the earth may account for its magnetism; 
and one of the leading authorities be- 
lieves that the origin of terrestrial mag- 
netism may be traced to the rotation of 
electricity with the earth around its 
axis. It is probable at least that if the 
magnetic condition of the earth is due 
to the circulation of electricity in its 
mass, these electrical currents may exist 
at a far greater depth than twelve miles, 
because heat is an excellent conductor 
of electricity. 

The practical benefits which our knowl- 
edge of terrestrial magnetism has con- 
ferred upon the world are inestimable. 


Its importance in every-day affairs rests 
chiefly, but not wholly, upon the direct- 
ive power of the magnet. The compass 
needle makes safe and sure the routes, 
across the oceans, of the commerce-car- 
riers that have linked the nations to- 
gether in the closest social and business 
relations. It often guides the miner as 
he threads his way in a maze of under- 
ground tunnellings; and in the hands of 
the surveyor it points out the exact lines 
that divide one property from another, 
one state from its neighbor. 

The magnet is a telltale, also, reveal- 
ing some things we cannot easily dis- 
cover. It told of the presence of highly 
magnetic rock on the island of Funafuti 
before the diamond drill brought the un- 
derlying formations within reach of 
geological study. Professor Riicker and 
Thorpe found in their magnetic survey 
of the British Islands, a few years ago, 
many irregularities in the magnetic ef- 
fects at the surface which they attribu- 
ted to the attraction of highly magnet- 
ized masses of rock beneath the surface. 
Dr. T. C. Chamberlain, of Chicago, wrote, 
some time ago: “ Geologists interested in 
the more obscure problems of the physics 
of the earth welcome the appearance of 
a periodical devoted to terrestrial mag- 
netism. Not a few geologists look with 
some hope to terrestrial magnetism for 
valuable contributions to the dark prob- 
lems of the earth’s interior. Magnetism 
may possibly reveal conditions of the in- 
terior now quite hidden from us.” 

Very little literature of the science is 
open to the layman, for the subject is 
largely treated in mathematical formula. 
It is not surprising that the finest type 
of scientific intellect is required to deal 
with its intricacies. Research and cal- 
culation are often rendered very difficult 
by irregularities apparently subject to no 
law, and by such facts as the lack of 
symmetry between the magnetic condi- 
tions of the northern and southern hem- 
ispheres and the ever-changing intensity 
of the magnetic forces, now pulsing 
slowly, then thrown into wavelets like 
the ripples on a stream, and again lashed 
into a furious magnetic storm, not evi- 
dent to us, for the day may be calm and 
bright, but all the agitation written large 
on the record; and just as magnetism is 
more or less associated with such terres- 
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ograph has come to be 


the aurora, so it also seems to link us in regarded as probably the best mechanical 


sympathetic touch with cosmical influ- means for recording the physical history 
ences; Tor these violent magnetic storms of terrestrial and cosmical change. Ihe 
are closely connected in some way with new era of extensive magnetic surveys 
changes on the surface of the su The at sea under the auspices of the Carnegi 
storms are always most frequent in th Institution promises to yi ld very valua 
vear, recurring every eleven years, when ble results. Some of the antarctic ex 
sun-spots are most numerous peditions wert told, when they started 


Not a few physical sciences were born south, that their magnetie observations, 


and grew up long after terrestrial mag as they crossed large tracts of sea, clear 
netism, complex and fickle as it is, was of the land, might be expected to be 
nevertheless partly harnessed and in serv- very importan for they would be 


ee. It has lagged behind, for it has normal values 


unattected by the local 


been much neglected, though its progress magnetic disturbance which so often 


has been great sine the days of Gauss. Vitiates observ 
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itions at. the land sta 


The instruments used have been im- tions. The same comment applies to 


proved, the physicist has been taught to the magneti 


surveys how Inaugura- 


make absolute magnetic measurements, ted in the Pacifie. 


Prophecy 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


UST now the bluebird’s wing 


| shed by the pane, 


What was the lovesome thing 


Flashed in its train? 
Hosts of the willow-plume 
Powdering their gold, 
Clouds of white-violet bloom 
Misting the mould, 
Winds that in fragrant shower 
Fruit-petals blow, 
Storms of the cherry-flower, 
Apple-wreaths’ snow, 
Brooks in an arrowy swell, 
Rainbows and loam, 
Deep in the deepest dell 


Thrushes come home, 


Woods where the sunshine throws 


Life in a flood 

Symbol and star the ros 
Bursting her bud, 

Lovers, with dear vague dreams 
Filling each breast 

Gladder than gladness seems 
All their unrest, 

Following the bluebird’s wing, 
Virginal vision, 

This was the lovesome thing, 
June’s intuition! 
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The Awkward Question 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


INSTON and I were spending 

the summer together on the 

Sound, when one evening he 
came in, I could see, quite excited. He 
walked up and down the room and fussed 
around like any old woman. 

At last this made me nervous. “ For 
Heaven’s sake,” I told him, “learn to 
smoke a pipe like a man and you won't 
have such a rush of nerves to the fingers.” 

“ Oh,” he answered, “ smoking wouldn’t 
do me any good.” He always took any- 
thing one said very literally. Then, after 
more fidgeting, he burst out with the prob- 
lem I just put to you; or rather it burst 
out of him like a cork out of a toy gun. 
By his manner I saw he was for once 
dealing with something that had some 
relation to life instead of the kind of 
psychological probing which I always felt 
did duty with him for tobacco. I was 
younger then than I am now, so when he 
finally put it up to me what I would do,— 

“Tt would depend,” I answered, “on 
what it was the woman had done.” 

“ What if you knew her to be insincere 
and intriguing; if you knew that while 
she had always kept herself on the right 
side of the line of what we eall ‘ virtue,’ 
she was really bad—bad and cowardly 
and lying- 

“T’d hate to have you write a character 
for me,” I put in. He was getting pink 
and excited, and his voice sounded like 
a hysterical sewing-machine. 

“You wouldn’t laugh if it was your 
best friend—” 

“Oho! it’s a real case?” I asked. 

“T never said so,” he snapped at me, 
and I saw he was honestly distressed that 
he had given himself away. 

“It’s so easy to get a rise out of you, 
Winnie,”’—I wanted to make his mind 
easy. “ Would you have a nasty story 
to tell on your hypothetical lady or 
would you just feel she was wrong?” He 
was very strong on the feelings. 

“Oh, I’d have stories to tell fast 


enough,” he eagerly assured me. “ Of 
course, unless I was perfectly sure of 
my case I wouldn’t feel it would be 
my duty 

“So you feel it would be your duty to 
tell?” This brought him to the point. 

“Why, 1 think I would have to tell. 
It wouldn’t be right not to.” 

“Tf he really cared it might only have 
the effect of hastening the course of 
events,” I suggested. 

“Well, 7 should have done my duty,” 
Winston asserted—that was his astonish- 
ing logie. 

“Let’s do our duty by all means, even 
if the heavens fall,” I agreed 

“Well, that’s the only way I can look 
at it.” His manner was quite apologetic. 
A most extraordinary mind, Winston’s; 
an orthodox nature without any fixed re- 
ligious belief. Duty was his fetish, and 
he worshipped it after his own peculiar 
ritual; and when once, after days of quib- 
bling and hair-splitting and soul-search- 
ing, he finally arrived by obseure and 
devious routes at what his duty was he 
acted as if it were some sacred command 
in.posed on him by the Most High. That 
he had been going through his usual ob- 
scure mental torturings before he came 
to his decision I found out that evening 
at the Altaires’ where we were dining. 
We had been invited there to hear “a 
surprise.” As we were taking our coffee, 
Mrs. Chadwick asked him, in her pretty, 
serious way, 

“Mr. Winston, have you decided if one 
ought to tell or not?” 

She was interrupted by a ring at the 
door; this gave the signal to Eleanor AlI- 
taire. “The moment for the surprise,” 
she said, “has come. I have been com- 
missioned by Ericson himself to tell you. 
He’s succumbed at last. He’s engaged, 
and he and Mrs. Delorme are coming to- 
night to receive our congratulations.” 

It was a surprise; for, someway, no 
one imagined Ericson to be what one calls 

































a “marrying man.” LI was a great 
Viking of a chap with a blond beard and 
a trick of opening 


his blue eyes at you in 


and as gentle as a lamb. 


The sort of man to 


a terrifying way, 


get sh pwrecked \\ th, 


Ericson. I never knew him well, but | 
liked him, as every one had to; one could 
is soon have disliked a wise, silent child 

Among the strangest thing on earth 
are the strange freaks that Di I 
love or affinity, or whatever you choose 
to eall it, plays on om I’ve spent hours 
in wondering what it was deep dow ! 


each of thos people in 


Delorme, that spoke to 

began wondering that evening, for tl 
seemed to me to have for their only 
basis of companionship that he was a 
man and she was a woman. Ile was on 


of those men who have no surprises for 


you, who always do what you expect of 
them. You might as soon expect sub- 
tleties from a spring of clear water as 
from him; while the woman with him 

1 only saw her that single time—was 
one f the fe W people who leave In vour 
mind a definite impression. First and last 


it was an impression of perfect roundness 


nowhere an angle -* every pecul rity by 


which me might tak hold had been 
rubbed off. She was constituted to get 
through life with the least possible fri 
tion, and you felt that this had been 
achieved by son complicated yy | sh | 

process, like the polishing of a gem 


Winstor 
had i 


trying to put into words the extraordinary 


After it was all 


sy nt 


and |] 


wether 


over, 
much of the time we 


impression sh PAVE us. | remember 


that Winston tried to pin me down as to 
bad, I, 
as an unprejudiced thought 
Mrs. Delorm«e could 
seratch through her marvellous pt rfection 


What I had bec n mainly eon 


Was a 


what sort of a woman, good or 
observer. 
was, if on onee 


of manner. 


scious of certain exotic charm 
which, young puppy that I was, I fancied 
I had discovered for myself, and that it 
was too rare a perfume for simple, great 
hearted Ericson to have been aware of. 
I felt that only a complicated mind lik 
my own could truly appreciate her charm, 
and that I was the man she ought 
naturally to have been drawn to. To my 
disgusted surprise, I found Winston felt 
the same thing. 


“How she 


type of 


said, in 


understood me!” he 


AWKWARD 
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wonder. “ Tlow she understood!” and he 
nettled me by implying that in our daily 
intercourse he had found my mind a rather 


gross and dull instrument to deal with. 


I fancy that many of the vicissitudes 
of Mrs. Delorme’s life had been caused 
by the way she had of making each sue- 


that he 
speak, he r discovers . that he r 


COSSLVE person tet was, so to 


peculiar 
existed in all its 


charm poignancy for 


him alone. She was a little woman, tired, 
fragile, pathetic; that was the first thing 
that people observed about he r, even be 


ore they noticed her eyes, which were un 
usually beautiful. 

Of eourse signal 
for the usual burst of felicitations. Then 
Ericson led Winston up to Mrs. Delorme. 

“T want you to know him especially,” 
he told ‘he’s old Winston I’ve told 
you so much about.” 


Mrs. Delorme 


charming way, 


their advent was the 


her ; 


greeted him in the most 
and Winston said polite 
things in his dry littl 
didn’t have to look far to 
was frightfully ill at eas 


motione dd 


unemotional man 


ner. But on 
see he 

She near he i 
Chadwick 


Perversely 


him to a seat 
then it that Mrs. 
put her question 
Winston’s case had 


and she wanted to 


and was 
again 
he r 


ere ugh, touched 


magination, have it 
out with him. 
“ Tlave 


what you would do?” she 


“What was 


a conclusion as to 
asked. 
problem ?” 


you come to 


your Eleanor 


Altaire asked Winston, but it was Mrs 
Chadwick who answered. 
I can’t exactly deseribe what happen 


ed; it was as if her simple little sentence 
Each one 


way. | 


had been an exploding torpedo 
a different 
four of us, 
by its flying fragments, 


of us took it in am 


sure that at least, were struck 
and while none of 
us turned a hair—none of us showed by a 
finger’s breadth that anything had _ hap- 
pened—yet really we each of us in our 
danger 
Altaire, 


for the un 
pleasant situation, was first to act. 


several ways showed we knew the 


had 


her extraordinary 


Eleanor 
Mair 


signal been rung. 
with 


I say 


first, but it all happened so quickly that 
no one hopelessly on the outside—like 
Mrs. Chadwick, for instance—would have 


known anything was wrong or that her 
commonplace words had set loose among 
us a whole Pandora box of emotions 


For in that moment, by some obscure 
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method, I knew that Mrs. 
Delorme, absurd as if se¢ ned, was Win- 


Eleanor Al- 


underground 


ston’s hypothetical wornanh. 


taire knew nothing except that the air 
was thick to breathe and she was for 


changing the subject, and I, of course, for 


helping her, but Mrs. Delorme would 
have none of it 

‘You feel in such a case that your 
duty would be to tell?” she asked Win- 


Her whole at- 
titude was relaxed; her hands, pink palms 
upward, lay lightly 


ston, with gentle interest. 


in her lap, and she 
asked her question naturally, without em- 
vet I felt how she shivered 
with fear behind her mask of polite in- 
terest, and I trembled lest Winston would 
what I did. “Granted, I mean, 
you knew, knew absolutely, that the 


” 


phasis, and 


not see 
that 
woman was 

ai fe 
what he 


horrid 
Mrs. Chadwick 


wasn’t sure of 


put in, “is 
the other day, 


whether one ought to warn one’s friend 
or not. You’ve no idea,” she smiled at 
Mrs. Altaire, “ how seriously he took it. 


One would have thought he really did 
have to be somebody’s executioner.” 
“What a dreadful game to play with 
oneself!” Eleanor Altaire said. “ As if 
one were not always having to get out 


of awkward situations enough without 
creating artificial ones.” 

“But you have now decided that you 
Mrs. De- 
amount to 
like to 


resigned 


ought to be— executioner’ ?” 
“for it would 
ur. %% 
her gentle 
titude seemed to say, 


lorme aske d r4 
that, wouldn’t 


know, you see,” 


would 
at- 
‘whether you are 
zoing to kill my happiness—for, after all, 
it’s my happiness.” 

Winston, 
coward, and as if he were answering Mrs 
Chadwick’s question—he couldn't 
Mrs. Delorme’s eyes, that was too much 
said, with foreed light- 
decided that I ought 
* executioner.’ ” 


whatever he was, wasn’t a 


meet 
to ask of him—h« 


“ Ves I’ve 


to be, as you say, 


ness. 


“Without hearing the woman’s side of 


the case?” Mrs. Delorme asked. 
“Tn the instance I am supposing the 
woman would have no ‘ ease,” Winston 


with sombre embarrassment, 
my mind all the more sombre, 
all the more embarrassed, from the light 
” to des- 


his 


answered, 
made to 
which he clung 
only 


society tone” 
the 
soul’s nakedness. 


perately as covering of 
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“Wouldn’t you feel you should give 
the woman warning?’ asked = Mrs. 
Chadwick (with her justice was a 


passion); “of what you intended to do, 
I mean.” 

‘It would be 
Mrs. Delorme. gathered to 
gether in her chair, so that there seemed 
to be nothing left of her little frail body. 
She zave the effect of 


only fair,” came from 


She was 


having somehow 
mysteriously got rid of it 


through 


, of living only 
which 
iradicted her gallant little smile. 
Then and Altaire strolled up 
from the other side of the room, and Mrs. 
Delorme turned, frightened, helpless, and 
yet with a certain valor to Mrs. 
She 


he r distr ssed eves, con- 


Ericson 


Altaire 


as if for help. was going to die, if 


die she must, bravely, with her face to 
the enemy, and she was none the less 
brave because of her fear. 


I saw Winston pull himself together, 
trying to shake off the appeal that the 
helplessness of the woman made on him 

pull himself together as if he would tell 
Ericson the hateful story before his re- 
solve weakened. 

And as the two men who were chatting 
together, unconscious, 
drew near us, I felt 
to them: “ Stop! 


good - humored, 
as if I must ery out 
Give us time, give us 
only a moment longer.” It was a moment 
of spiritual breathlessness. It seemed to 
that lasted ind 


that it took them a long time to cross the 


me our suspenst long, 


room. 
Altaire asked, 
* What 
about ?” 
Then with a movement of supreme ef- 
fort, of supreme courage, Mrs. Delorme 
raised her stricken eyes and brave 


At last they came upon us, and 


are you chattering 


people 


smile 
to Ericson, as if she would have told him 
what it was that we strangely enough 
were discussing, and in he r 
read, Winston and I, 
pened, she would tell 
that she might be first. 

But Eleanor 
Altaire turned to her husband with her 
lovely smile. 


gesture we 
that, whatever hap 
he r 


him story, so 


before she could speak, 


“We were all ‘ getting ac- 
quainted,’ as the children say,” she inter- 
“ Let’s leave them at it,” 
with 
Chadwick, 


and she 
while 
who 


posed, 
Ericson her, 


drifted 


dragged 


Altaire 


away 
over to 


was puffing a solitary pipe by the fire. 
It all happened in a moment, but it left 
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me breathless, as if I had pe rsonally es 
caped some danger; and for the moment 
| fairly hated Winston Winston. who 
was going down his track of duty as r 

morse ke ssly as an engine. 

Now I think that his imp rsonal hatred 

f Mrs. Delorme was rather fine. He was 
willing to destroy her because n his 
heart he be lieved he r bad and dar rerous, 
and because he believed that she would, 
in her turn, destroy Ericson without be- 
ing able to help herself. But at the time 
it was Mrs. Delorme’s charm and her 
helplessness which won me. 

“Don’t you think, as a mere matter of 
justice, that one should tell?” Mrs. Chad- 
wick picked up our topic again as uncon- 
cerned as a child playing with explosives. 

* Abstract justice .’ LT answered, “ when 
one has no pt rsonal animosity against the 
accused, is often very ugly.” I had hoped 
at the best that my evasion would only 
not clinch Winston’s resolve more firmly, 
but it did more than that—it pulled him 
up a moment. 

“ Personal animosity ?” he answered, an 
anxious note in his voice. “ That would 
n’t affect one, would it? One wouldn’ 
do it out of personal animosity.” I felt 
that he was almost justifying his act 


in the face of the silent woman in the 
chair who was listening with such charm- 
ing attention. 

I think it was at that moment that I 
realized how complicated the process 
must have been which had brought her 
outwardly to the degree of perfection she 
had obtained. She hid her quivering 
anxiety as if it were something to b 
ashamed of, and yet she let us know that 
it was there under her lovely manner, 
tearing her, torturing her. She even man- 
aged subtly to convey that she had too 
great a consideration for Winston and 
myself to trouble us with her trouble; 
that in this painful moment, which was 
so hard for all of us to bear—the more 
so that the world, in the shape of Mrs. 
Chadwick, was there to keep up appear- 
ances before—she would let us down as 
easily as possible; that if her happiness 
was to be killed then and there, it would 
die dece ntly, with no painful noises, smoth 
ering its agony as best it might, and her 
wan, gracious heroism touched us more 
than tears could. She didn’t resist her 
fate; she accepted it mutely, path tically, 
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almost apologetically, as if she were sorry 
for Winston, sorry to give him = such 
rouble—that she pitied him for being the 
instrument of vengeance which fate had 
chosen. For under Mrs. Chadwick’s ques- 
tions Winston was explaining, with what 
outward se lf-posse ssion he might, why he 
had come to the fe ling that he must tell. 

‘You’re so cold-blooded about it,” Mrs. 
Chadwick complained to poor Winston. 
“Tt almost makes me feel as if I were 
the woman. If you tell on me I warn 
you I shall put up a fight for my happi- 
ness. Sha’n’t you, Mrs. Delorme?’ 

“1?” she asked gx ntlvy, her eyes on Win 
ston. “I shouldn’t know how to fight 
for my happiness, I’ve had so little of 
it, that it seems to me only a visitor who 
must go soon any way.” 

It was the only direct appeal she made 
on our sympathy, and Winston shivered 
under it. 

“ And because I have had so little hap 
piness myself,’ Mrs. Delorme went on, 
“T decided differently from you. For, 
curiously enough,” she said, turning to 
Mrs. Chadwick, “I have just now had 
to decide just such a question as Mr. 
Winston’s, except that my case was a 
rt al one Sg 

“Did you know the woman?” asked 
Mrs. Chadwick 

“T knew her well,” Mrs. Delorme 
answered,—* so well that I found out the 
fallacy of the saying, to know all is to 
pardon all. I have never forgiven her, 
nor shall I ever, many things she did 
but I eared for her in spite of everything. 
Many people did. I spent a great deal of 
time deciding whether I should tell or 
not—more even than vou did, Mr. Win- 
ston. She was to marrv—a man I eared 
for, a man so good that he wouldn’t even 
have understood the motives that made 
her do the things she did. Mean motives 
and lies don’t exist for him. What made 
it worse was that I was with them from 
the first. I knew all along I ought to tell 
him what sort of a woman she was. But 
she was so happy and I didn’t dream he 
cared. I never thought he could. I 
thought from day to day he would find 
out about her for himself. And so when 
I saw he didn’t—I never told.” 

She ended abruptly, exhausted, with the 
air of a person who has used up all the 
words in the world, just as I felt as if 
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all the air in the world had been used up; 


the nameless sense of oppression had 
fallen upon even Mrs. Chadwick. 
“T’m glad you didn’t tell,” she said, 


shortly. “ Aren’t you, Mr. Winston ?” 
“Are you glad,” Winston Mrs. 
Delorme, “that you didn’t?” 
“T used to be,” she her 
voice still more gentle, her face even paler, 


ask« d 
answered, 


for the strain was beginning to tell on 


her. “I was until I met you, and you 
have shown me—so many good reasons 
why I ought. At first I had hard work 


But I saw how happy he was 
day | 
saw why I mustn’t tell, and it was this: 
I saw that 


not telling. 
and how happy she was, and on 
she could love him better 
than any one else possibly could. 
would have none of the arrogance of a 
good woman, none of the impatience or 


the | 


that, ones they have been good enough to 


indifference of the women who f« 


marry a man, the y’ve done all one ought 
to expect of them. 
happiness with her than with any one; 
her ve ry subtleties would serve to make 
life easier for him. She had never, after 
all, had much of a chance to be better, I 
argued with myself. She was, as we all 
creature of 
argued that 
her chance.” 


are, a circumstance, and | 


the man she eared for was 

“Oh, how can we ever judge anybody!” 
Mrs. Chadwick cried out. 

“Tecan judge very easily; it’s giving 
the sentence that Mr. Winston and I find 
so hard—but 

“You mean you’re going to tell ?” 


I’ve given sentence now.” 
Mrs. 
Chadwick’s voice was hushed and shocked. 

“Yes, I mean that,” 
answered. 


the other woman 


“ Just because of a chance conversation 
like the having?” Mrs. 
Chadwick demanded, her kind eyes cloud- 
ing. “Why, J brought it up 

‘IT understand,” Mrs. Delorme inter- 
rupted; “you don’t like the responsibility 
of having a hand in it. I didn’t and Mr. 
Winston didn’t, but now I must tell, for 
what he has said has shown me that 
if I don’t tell some one else may. There 
are other people who may be at this mo- 
ment debating themselves if in humanity 
and decency they mustn’t tell. 1 
the only one this woman hurt.” 

Mrs. Chadwick looked at me and at 
Winston and at Mrs. Delorme, as if she 


one we’ve been 


wasn’t 
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would read in our faces what it all meant: 
or rathe r 
truth 
and 


as if she wanted us to deny the 
that had peered at 
that now all of a 
facing her; but we none of us affirmed 
So Mrs. Chadwick looked the 


truth firmly in the eyes without 


her sO long, 
sudden stood 


or denied. 
a glim 
mer of recognition. 
Nothing in right 
could be as hateful as what 
spre ad so clearly before her; she wouldn't, 
j that 
whom 


her normal world 


she suWw 
so far as she was concerned, admit 
Mrs. Delorme herself of 
we were talking. 


it was 


“3 hope you won't do it,” she 


leon 


insisted, 


with a more or successful attempt 


at lightness. 
Winston 


“Are you going to, 


asked Mrs. 


really ?” 


I y lorme. 


Mrs. Chadwick lifted her head as if 
she had been flicked with a whip. She 
might pass the truth by on the other 


side, but she simply couldn’t stand what 


seemed so like cold-blooded brutality. But 
Mrs. Delorme answered with the un- 
emotional softness of tone that had not 
failed her once: 

“Yes, I must, I think. You see, I’ve 
suffered more from her than any one 
else—so it had better be me.” 

“And what will she do?” Mrs. Chad- 
wick demanded. 

“Who knows, who cares?” answered 
Mrs. Delorme. “ What will he do, what 


will 


very 


will he do, is what troubles me. It 
be hard to 
hard. It isn’t as if it were only one thing 
that she’d It’s what that 
I'll have to explain.” 

‘ But isn’t she, after all, what h 
she is?” interposed Mrs. Chadwick. 
aren’t 


make him believe it 


done. she is 
thinks 
“ We 
any of us all one thing right 
Doesn’t his thinkiag her good, 
and her loving him to think so, make her 
Her pleading 
fairly tumbled out of her mouth, and she 


through. 


good “ 


confused, eager 


looked back and forth with artificial 
brightness from Winston to Mrs. De- 


lorme. Yes, Mrs. Chadwick would have 
fought for her own happiness to her last 
breath, and she was willing to fight, too, 
for the happiness of the woman whom sh 
pretended she didn’t know. But Mrs. 
Delorme couldn’t fight—with her, happi- 
ness was only a casual visitor, she had 
told us—and she only answered with her 
infinite gentleness: 
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“Your sophistries are very kind, Mrs. 
Chadwick; I’ve no doubt she’s repeated 
them to herself often and often, while all 
the time she’s known they were sophis- 
tries—just as you know they are.” 

We were all silent for a moment, all of 
us withdrawn within ourselves. It was 
a moment of breathing-space; the lull, it 
seemed to me, before the final breaking 
of the storm. I had a confused feeling of 
wanting to take the poor bruised child 
out in the darkness somewhere that she 
might ery quietly where no one could see 
her. Then out of the silence came Win- 
ston’s voice, very small, as from a distance: 

“You mustn’t tell.” 

Mrs. Delorme raised her head and look- 
ed at him as if she hadn’t understood. 

“You mustn’t tell,” he repeated, in the 

same monotonous voice, as if he were 
talking in his sleep; and I knew from 
the abject look of him that he was terribly 
ashamed of himself; and not because he 
had strayed from the line of duty, but 
because he had ever dreamed of telling, 
because he had caused Mrs. Delorme so 
much pain. 
I’ve got to,” she 
answered, sweetly and kindly. It was as 
if she had resigned herself to death, and 
had gone so far into the shadows of sor- 
row that there was no calling her back 
to life. 

“You mustn’t,” was all he could find 
to repeat. “ Don’t you see you mustn’t ?— 
Tell her.” He turned to Mrs. Chadwick, 
throwing to the winds the decency of pre- 
tence we had so carefully preserved. 
“Tell her how wrong it would be.” He 
spoke without emphasis or passion, as if 
he had been cowed by the disaster of his 
own making. 

For the first time in his life perhaps his 


“Tt’s too late now: 
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sense of duty was routed by some higher 
sense, all the usual forees of his life were 
in disorder, his only thought was to save 
the happiness of the still, gentle woman 
before him, as one would save one’s worst 
enemy from a burning house. He had 
lost sight of what she had done; her im- 
mense resignation and helplessness had 
blotted it out. 

But before Winston could plead his 
queer case further or Mrs. Delorme could 
answer, Mrs. Chadwick had gathered her 
up with an abrupt— 

“Come, let us get a little air, you 
and I,” and that the little drama might 
have a touch of the grotesque to light- 
en its fantastic tragedy, Mrs. Chadwick 
threw over her shoulder a look at Win- 


ston for all the world like an angry, 
indignant little girl who flings out a 


“ Now see what you’ve done” at a bad 
little boy, while Winston continued to 
chant his “ Make her 


her understand.” 


listen — make 


You see why it was he didn’t tell, and 
what put to flight all the prejudices of 
his whole life. It would be so with all of 
us. Youth and beauty are the great ex- 
tenuating circumstances of life, and 
charm is even greater, while helplessness 
is the greatest of all. 

Winston wouldn’t have forgiven an old 
or tactless woman—nor a woman who 
fought for herself. And Mrs. Delorme 
triumphed, as I have no doubt she des- 
perately hoped she might, by her non- 


resistance. She left him nothing to take 
hold of, no point of attack, and she 
made Winston like her, and there you 


have justice as we measure it out one 
to another. It all comes back to a ques- 
tion of personality. 
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The Awakening of Helena Richie 


A NOVEL 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


CHAPTER XXV 
ENJAMIN WRIGHT lay in his 
B great bed, that had four mahogany 
posts like four dark obelisks. ... 
Ile had not spoken distinctly since the 
night of his seizure, though in about 
a fortnight he began to babble something 
which nobody could understand. Sim- 
mons said he wanted his birds, and 
brought two cages and hung them in the 
window, where the roving, unhappy eyes 
could rest upon them. He mumbled 
fiercely when he saw them, and Simmons 
cried out delightedly; “ There now, he’s 
better—he’s swearin’ at me!” The first 
intelligible words he spoke were those 
that had last passed his lips: “ M-m-my 
f-f—,” and from his melancholy eyes 
a meagre tear slid into a wrinkle and 
was lost. 

Dr. Lavendar, sitting beside him, put 
his old hand over the other old hand, 
that lay with puffed fingers motionless 
on the coverlet. “ Yes, Benjamin, it was 
vour fault, and mine, and Samuel’s. We 
were all responsible because we did not do 
our best for the boy. But remember, his 
Heavenly Father will do His best.” 

“M-m-my f—” the stammering tongue 
began again, but the misery lessened 
in the drawn face. Any denial of the 
fact he tried to state would have mad- 
dened him. But Dr. Lavendar never 
denied facts; apart from the question of 
right and wrong, he used to say it was 
not worth while. He accepted old Mr. 
Wright’s responsibility as, meekly, he 
had accepted his own, but he saw in it 
an open door. 

And that was why he went that eve- 
ning to the Wright house. It was a mel- 
ancholy house. When their father was 
at home, the little girls whispered to each 
other and slipped away to their rooms, 
and when they were alone with their 
mother, they quivered at the sizht of her 


tears that seemed to flow and flow and 
flow. Her talk was all of Sam’s good- 
ness and affection and cleverness. “ He 
could make beautiful poetry,” she would 
tell them, reading over and over with 
tear-blinded eyes some scraps of verse 
she had found among the boy’s posses- 
sions; and most of all she talked of 
Sam’s gladness in getting home, and how 
strange it was he had taken that notion 
to clean that dreadful pistol. No wonder 
Lydia and her sisters kept to themselves, 
and wandered, little scared, flitting crea- 
tures, through the silent house, or out into 
the garden, yellowing now and gorgeous 
in the September heats and chills. 

Dr. Lavendar came in at tea-time, as 
he had lately made a point of doing, 
and sat down beside Mrs. Wright in 
Sam’s chair. 

“Samuel,” said he, when supper was 
over and the little girls had slipped 
away; “you must comfort your father. 
Nobody else can.” 

The Senior Warden drew in his breath 
with a start. 

“Tle blames himself, Samuel.” 

“ Blames himself! What reason has he 
got to blame himself? It was my fault.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said the poor mother, 
“vou couldn’t tell that he was going to 
clean your pistol.” 

Samuel Wright looked heavily over at 
Dr. Lavendar. 

“Well,” said the old minister, “he 
gave Sam the money to go away. I sup- 
pose that’s on his mind, for one thing. 
He may think something went wrong, 
you know.” 

“Oh,” broke in the mother, begin- 
ning to ery, “he was so glad to get 
home; he said to me the night he got 
back, ‘ Mother, I just had to come home 
to you and father.’ I’m sure he couldn’t 
have said anything more loving, could 
he? And he kissed me. You know he 
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wasn’t one to kiss much. Yes; he could- 
n’t stay away from us. He said so.” 

“Go and see him, Samuel,” urged Dr. 
Lavendar. “ You, too, have lost a son, so 
you know now how he has felt for 
thirty-two years. His was a loss for 
which he knows he was to blame. It 
is a cruel knowledge, Sam?” 

weit is,” said the Senior Warden. 
“Tt i.” 

“Then zo and comfort him.” 

Samuel went. A great experience had 
wiped the slate so clean of all the years 
of multiplications and additions of re- 
sentment and mortification, that the 
thought of facing his father did not stir 
his dull indifference to the whole dreary 
matter. When Simmons saw him coming 
up the garden path, he said under his 
breath, “ Bless the Lawd!” Then, mind- 
ful of hospitality, offered whiskey. 

“Certainly not,” said Samuel Wright; 
and the old habit of being displeased 
made his voice as pompous as if he cared 

one way or the other. “Can you make 
him understand that I’m here, Simmons? 
Of course, I won’t go up-stairs unless he 
wants to see me.” 

“ He’ll want to see you, suh, he’ll want 
to see you,” said Simmons. “ He’s right 
smart to-day. He kin use his left hand. 
ile dun shuck that fist at me this mawn- 
in’. Oh, laws, yes, he’ll want to see you.” 

“Go and ask him.” 

Simmons went, and came back trium- 
phantly. “I done tole him. He didn’t 
say nothin’. So it’s all right.” 

The visitor went ponderously up-stairs. 
On the first landing he caught his breath, 
and stood still. 

Directly opposite him, across the win- 
dow of the upper hall, was a sofa with a 
horsehair cover and great, shiny, slip- 
pery mahogany ends. Samuel Wright 
put his hand up to his throat as if he 
were smothering. . . . He used to lie on 
that sofa on hot afternoons and study 
his declensions. It had no springs; he 
felt the hardness of it in his bones, now, 
and the scratch of the horsehair on his 
cheek. Instantly words, forgotten for a 
generation, leaped up: 

Stella 
Stelle 
Stella 
Stellam— 
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Mechanically his eyes turned to the 
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side wall; an old secretary stood there, 
its glass doors curtained within by faded 
red rep. He had kept his fishing-tackle 
in its old cupboard ; the book of flies was 
in a green box on the second shelf, at the 
left. Samuel looked at those curtained 
doors,and at the shabby case of drawers be- 
low them where the veneer had peeled and 
blistered under the hot sun of long after- 
noons, and the sudden surge of youth 
into his dry, middle-aged mind, was 
suffocating. Something. not himself im- 
pelled him on up the haH-flight from the 
landing, each step creaking under his 
heavy tread; drew him across the hall, 
laid his hand on the door of the secre- 
tary. . . . Yes; there they were: the 
pasteboard box; the flannel book to hold 
the flies. He put out his hand stealthily 
and lifted the book,—rust and moth- 
eaten rags. 

The shock of that crumbling touch and 
the smell of dust made him gasp—and in- 
stantly he was back again in middle age. 
He shut the secretary quietly, and look- 
ed around him. On the right side of the 
hall was a closed door. His door. The 
door out of which he had rushed that 
windy March night thirty-two years ago. 
How hot with passion he had been then! 
How cold he was now. On the other side 
of the hall a door was ajar; behind it was 
his father. He looked at it with sombre 
indifferent eyes; then pushed it open and 
entered. He saw a little figure, sunk in 
the heap of pillows on the big bed; a little 
shrunken figure, without a wig, fright- 
ened-eyed, and mumbling. Samuel 
Wright came forward with the confi- 
dence of apathy. As he stood at the foot 
of the bed, dully looking down, the thick 
tongue broke into a whimpering stammer: 

“ M-m-my f—” 

And at that, something seemed to melt 
in the poor locked heart of the son. 

“ Father!” said Samuel Wright pas- 
sionately. He stooped and took the help- 
less fingers, and held them hard in his 
own trembling hand. For a moment he 
could not speak. Then he said some 
vague thing about getting stronger. He 
did not know what he said; he was sorry, 
as one is sorry for a suffering child. The 
figure in the bed looked at him with 
scared eyes. One of the pillows slipped a 
little, and Samuel pulled it up, clumsily 
to be sure, but with the decided touch of 
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pity and purpose, the touch of the su- 
perior. That fixing the pillow behind the 
shaking helpless head, swept away the 
last traces of the quarrel. He sat down 
by the gloomy catafalque of a bed, and 


when Benjamin Wright began to say 
again, “M-m-my f—” he stopped him 
with a gesture: 

“No, father; not at all. He would 


have gone away anyhow, whether you had 
given him the money or not. No; it 
was my fault,” the poor man said, drop- 
ping back into his own misery. “I was 


hard on him. Even that last night, I 
spoke harshly to him. Sometimes I 
think that possibly I didn’t entirely 


understand him.” 

He dropped his head in his hand, and 
stared blankly at the floor. He did not see 
the dim flash of humor in the old eyes. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HE day that Sam Wright was buried 
Helena had written to Lloyd Pryor. 
She must see him at once, she said. He 
must let her know when he would come 
to Old Chester—or she would come to 
him, if he preferred. “It im- 
portant,” she ended, “ most important.” 
She did not say why; she could not 
write of this dreadful thing that had 
happened. Still less could she put down 
on paper that sense of guilt, so alarm- 
ing in its newness and so bewildering 
in its complexity. She was afraid of it, 
ashamed of it; she and 
Lloyd had never talked about—things 
like that. So she made no explanation. 
She only summoned him with a peremp- 
toriness which had absent from 
their relations for many years. His 
answer, expected and despaired of, came 
three weeks later. 


is most 


she even 


was 


been 


It was early in October one rainy Fri- 
day afternoon. Helena and David were 
in the dining-room. She had helped him 
with his lessons,—for it was Dr. Lav- 
endar’s rule that Monday’s lessons were 
to be learned on Friday; and now they had 
come in here because the old mahogany 
table was so large that David could have 
a fine clutter of gilt-edged saucers from 
his paint-box spread all around. He had 
a dauby tumbler of water beside him, 
and two or three Godey’s Lady’s Books 
awaiting his eager brush. He was very 
busy putting gamboge on the curls of a 
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lady whose petticoats, by a discreet mix- 
ture of gamboge and Prussian blue, were 
a most beautiful green. 

“Don’t you think crimson-lake is 
pretty red for her lips?” Helena asked, 
resting her cheek on his thatch of yel- 
low hair. 

“ No, ma’am,” David said briefly; and 
rubbed on another brushful. Helena 
put an eager arm about him and touch- 
ed his ear with her lips; David sighed, 


and moved his head. “No; I wasn’t 
going to,” she reassured him humbly; 


it was a long time since she had dared to 
offer the “ forty kisses.” It was then that 
Sarah laid the mail down on the table; 
@ newspaper and—Lloyd Pryor’s letter. 
Helena’s start and gasp of 
ment were a physical pang. 


astonish- 
For a long 
time afterwards she could not bear the 
smell of David’s water-colors; gamboge 
Chinese white and Prussian blue made 
her feel almost faint. She took up the 
letter and turned it over and over, her 
pallor changing into a violent rush of 


color; then she fled up-stairs to her 
ewn room, tearing the letter open as 


she ran. 

Her eyes blurred as she began to read 
it, and she had to stop to wipe away some 
film of agitation. But as she read, the 
lines cleared sharply before her. The 
beginning, after the “ Dear Nelly,” was 
commonplace enough. He was sorry not 
to have answered her letter before; he 
had been frightfully busy; Alice had not 
been well, and letter-writing, as she knew, 
was not his strong point. Besides, he had 
really expected to be in Old Chester be- 
fore this, so that they could have talked 
things over. It was surprising how long 
Frederick had hung on, poor devil. In 
regard to the future, of course— 
here the page turned. Helena gasped, 
folding it back with trembling fingers: 
“Of 


course, conditions have changed 
very much since we first considered 
the matter. My daughter’s age pre- 


sents an embarrassment which did not 
exist a dozen years ago. Now, if we 
carried out our first arrangement, some 
kind friend would put two and two to- 
gether, and drop a hint, and Alice would 
ask questions. Nevertheless ”—again she 


turned a page—nevertheless, Lloyd Pryor 
was prepared to carry out his promise if 
She might 


she wished to hold him to it. 
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think it over, he said, and drop him a 
line, and he was, as ever, hers, L. P. 

Helena folded the letter, laying the 
edges straight with slow exactness. , 
He would earry out his promise if she 
held him to it. She might drop him 
a line on the subject. ... While her 
dazed mind repeated his words, she was 
alertly planning her packing: “Can 
Sarah fold my skirts properly?’ she 
thought; but even as she asked herself 
the question, she was saying aloud, 
“Marry him? Never!” She slapped the 
letter across her knee. Ah, he knew that. 
He knew that her pride would come to 
his rescue! The tears stung in her eyes, 
but they did not fall. . . . Sarah must be- 
gin the next morning; but it would take a 
week to close everything up. ... Well; 
if he had ceased to want her, she did not 
want him! What a letter she would 
write him; what indifference, what as- 
surances that she did not wish to hold 
him to that “first arrangement”; what 
anger, what reproach! Yes; she would 
“drop him that line”! Then it came 
over her that perhaps it would be more 
cutting not to write to him at all. She 
raised her rag of pride but almost in- 
stantly it fell shuddering to the dust— 
Sam Wright. 

She sat up in her chair, trembling. 
Yes; she and David would start on Mon- 
day; she would meet Lloyd in Philadel- 
phia on Tuesday, and be married that 
morning. Her trunks could follow her; 
she would not wait for the packing. 
George must do up the furniture in bur- 
lap; a railroad journey across the moun- 
tains would injure it very rauch, unless 
carefully packed. 

She rose hurriedly, and taking her 
travelling-bag out of the wardrobe, began 
to put various small necessities into it. 
Suddenly she stopped short in her work, 
then went over to the mantelpiece, and 
leaning her arms upon it looked into 
the mirror that hung lengthwise above 
it. The face that gazed back at her from 
its powdery depths was thinner; it was 
paler; it was—not so young. She looked 
at it steadily with frightened eyes; there 
were lines on the forehead; the skin was 
not so firm and fresh. She spared her- 
self no details of the change, and as she 
acknowledged them, one by one, the slow, 
painful red spread to her temples. Oh, 
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it was horrible, it was disgusting, this 
aging of the flesh! -The face in the mir- 
ror looked back at her helplessly; it was 
no weapon with which to fight Lloyd 
Pryor’s weariness. Yet she must fight 
it, somehow. It was intolerable to think 
that he did not want her; it was more 
intolerable to think that she could not 
match his mood by declaring that she did 
not want him!—‘It’s only because of 
Sam Wright,” she assured herself, staring 
miserably at that white face in the glass; 
“T must get more sleep, I mustn’t let 
myself look so worn out.” 

In such cross-currents of feeling, one 
Desires 
and motives jumbled together until 
Helena said to herself desperately, that 
she would not try to answer Lloyd’s letter 
for a day or two. After all, as she had so 
clearly indicated, there was no hurry; 
she would think it over a little longer. 

But as she thought, the next day and 
the next, the wound to her affection 


does not think consecutively. 


and her vanity grew more unbearable, 
and her feeling of responsibility waned. 
The sense of guilt had been awakened 
in her by her reeognition of a broken 
Law; but as the sense of sin was as far 
from her consciousness as ever, she 
was able to argu that if no one 
knew she was guilty, no further harm 
could be done. So why kill what lin 
gering love there might be in Lloyd’s 
heart by insisting that he keep his prom- 
ise? With that worn face of hers, how 
could she insist! And suppose she did 
not? Suppose she gave up that hungry 
desire to be like other people, arranged to 
leave Old Chester—on that point she had 
no uncertainty—but did not make any! 
demand upon him? It was perfectly 
possible that he would be shamed into 
keeping his promise. She said to herself 
that, at any rate, she would wait a week 
until she had calmed down and could 
write with moderation and good humor. 

Little by little the purpose of diplomacy 
strengthened, and with it a determina- 
tion to keep his love—what there was 
of it—at the price of that “ first arrange- 
ment.” For, after all, the harm was 
done; Sam Wright was dead. She was 
his murderer, she reminded herself, sul- 
lenly, but nothing like that could ever 
happen again, so why should she not take 
what poor happiness she could get? 
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Of course this acceptance of the situa- 
tion veered every day in gusts of misery 
and terror; but, on the whole, the desire 
for peace prevailed; yet the week she 
had allowed herself in which to think 
it over, lengthened to ten days before 
she began to write her letter. She sat 
down at her desk late in the afternoon, 
but by tea-time she had done nothing 
more than tear up half a dozen begin- 
nings. After supper David rattled the 
backgammon-board. 

“You are pretty slow, aren’t you?” he 
asked delicately, as she loitered about 
her desk, instead of settling down to the 
usual business of the evening. 

“Don’t you think, just to-night, you 
would rather read a story?” she pleaded. 

“ No, ma’am,” said David, cheerfully. 

So, sighing, she opened the board on 
her knees. David beat her to a degree 
that made him very condescending, and 
also extremely displeased by the inter- 
ruption of a call from William King. 

“ Nobody is sick,” David said politely ; 
« you needn’t have come.” 

“ Somebody is sick further up the hill,” 
William excused himself, smiling. 

“Ts Mr. Wright worse?” Helena said 
quickly. She lifted the backgammon- 
board on to the table, and whispered a 
word of manners to David, who silent- 
ly stubbed his copper-toed shoe into 
the carpet. 

“No,” the doctor said, “he’s better, 
if anything. He managed to ask Sim- 
mons for a poached egg, which made the 
old fellow ery with joy; and he swore 
at me quite distinctly because I did not 
get in to see him this morning. I really 
couldn’t manage it, so I went up after 
tea, and he was as mad as—as David,” 
said William, slyly. And David, much 
confused, kicked vigorously. 

“Do you think he will ever be able to 
talk?” she said. 

William would not commit himself. 
“ Perhaps; and perhaps not. I didn’t get 
anything clear out of him to-night, ex- 
cept—a bad word.” 

“Damn?” David asked with interest. 

William chuckled and then remem- 
bered to look proper. But David feeling 
that he was being laughed at, hid his 
face on Helena’s shoulder, which made 
her lift him on to her knee. There, in 
the drowsy warmth of the little autumn 





fire, and the quiet flow of grown people’s 
meaningless talk, he began to get sleepy; 
gradually his head slipped from her 
shoulder to her breast, and when she 
gathered his dangling legs into her lap, 
he fell sound asleep. 

“Tt isn’t his bedtime yet,” she excused 
herself. She rested her cheek on the 
child’s head and looked over at the doc- 
tor. She wore a dark crimson silk, the 
bosom filled with sheer white muslin that 
was caught together under her soft chin 
by a little pearl pin; her lace under- 
sleeves were pushed back so that William 
could see the lovely lines of her white 
wrists. Her parted hair fell in soft, un- 
tidy waves down over her ears; she was 
staring absently across David’s head into 
the fire. 

“TI wish,” William said, “that you 
would go and call on old Mr. Wright 
sometime. Take David with you. It 
would cheer him up.” It seemed to Will- 
iam King, thinking of the forlorn old 
man in his big four-poster, that such a 
vision of maternity and peace would be 
pleasant to look upon. “He wouldn’t 
use David’s bad word to you, I am sure.” 

“Wouldn’t he?” she said. 

For onee the doctor’s mind was nim- 
ble, and he said in quick expostulation: 
“Come, come; you mustn’t be morbid. 
You are thinking about poor Sam and 
blaming yourself. Why, Mrs. Richie, 
you are no more responsible for his 
folly than I am.” 

She shook her head. “ That day at 
the funeral, I thought how they used 
to bring the murderer into the presence 
of the man he had killed.” 

William King was really displeased. 
“ Now, look here, you must stop this sort 
of thing! It’s not only foolish, but it’s 
dangerous. We can none of us play 
with our consciences without danger; 
they cut both ways.” 

Mrs. Richie was silent. The doctor 
got up and planted himself on the hearth- 
rug, his back to the fire, and his hands 
under his coat tails. 

“TLet’s have it out: How could you 
help it because that poor boy fell in 
love? You couldn’t help being yourself 
—could you? And Sam couldn’t help 
being sentimental. Your gentleness and 
goodness were like something he had never 
seen before. But you had to stop the 
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sentimentality, of course; that was just 
your duty. And I know how wisely you 
did it—and kindly. But the boy was 
always a self-absorbed dreamer; the men- 
tal balance was too delicate; it dipped 
the wrong way; his mind went. To feel 
it was your fault is absolute nonsense. 
Now there! Ive never been so out of 
patience with you before,” he ended 
smiling; “ but you deserve it.” 

“T don’t deserve it,” she said; “1 wish 
I did.” 

“When I spoke about goodness,” the 
doctor amended, “I didn’t mean to re- 
flect on his father and mother. Mrs. 
Wright is one of the best women in the 
world. I only meant—” William sat 
down and looked into the fire. “ Well; 
just plain goodness isn’t necessarily—at- 
tractive. A man—at least a boy like 
Sam, admires goodness, of course; but 
he does sort of hanker after prettiness;” 

William’s eves dwelt on her bent head, 
on the sheer muslin under David’s cheek, 
on the soft incapable hands that always 
made him think of white apple-blossoms, 
clasped around the child’s yielding body; 
—“ Yes; something pretty, and pleasant, 
and sweet; that’s what a man—I mean a 
boy, Sam was only a boy—really wants. 
And his mother, good as she is, is not, 
well; IT don’t know how to express it.” 

Helena looked over at him with a faint 
smile. “I thought goodness was the 
finest thing in the world; I’m sure I used 
to be told so,” she ended dully. 

“Of course, you would feel that,” the 
doctor protested; “and it is, of course 
it is! Only, I ean understand how a boy 
might feel. Down at the Wrights’ ther 
was just nothing but plain goodness, oh, 
very plain, Mrs. Richie. It was all bread- 
and-butter. Necessary; I’m the last per- 
son to say that bread-and-butter isn’t 
necessary. But you do want cake, once 
in a while; I mean when you are young. 
Sam couldn’t help liking cake,” he end- 
ed smiling. 

“ Cakes and ale,” Helena said. 

But the connection was not clear to 
William. “Just plain, ugly goodness,” 
he went on; “then he met you; and he 
saw goodness, and other things!” 

Helena’s fingers opened and closed 
nervously. “I wish you wouldn’t call 
me good,” she said; “I’m not. Truly 
I’m not.” 
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William laughed, looking at her with 
delighted eyes. “Oh, no; you are a ter- 
rible sinner !” 

At which she said with sudden, half- 
sobbing violence, “Oh, don’t; I can’t 
bear it. I am not good.” 

The doctor sobered. This really was 
too near the abnormal to be safe; he 
must bring her out of it. He must make 
her realize, not only that she was not to 
blame about Sam Wright, but that the 
only shadow on her goodness was this 
same morbid feeling that she was not 
good. He got up again and stood with 
his back to the fire, looking down at her 
with good-natured determination. 

“Now look here!” he said master- 
fully; “conscience is a good thing; 
but conscience, unrestrained by com- 
mon sense, does a fine work for the 
devil. That isn’t original, Dr. Lavendar 
said it: but it’s true. I wish Dr. Lav- 
endar knew of this morbid idea of yours 
about responsibility—he’d shake it out of 
you! Won’t you let me tell him?” 

“Oh, no! no! Please don’t!” 

“Well, I won’t; but he would tell 
you that it was wrong not to see 
straight in this matter; it’s unfair 
to your—to Providence,” William said. 
He did not use religious phrases easily, 
and he _ stumbled over “unfair to 
your Heavenly Father,” which was what 
Dr. Lavendar had said in some such 
connection as this: “ Recognize your 
privileges and be grateful for the help 
they have been in making you as good 
as you are. To deny what goodness you 
have is not humility, it’s only being un- 
fair to your Heavenly Father.” But 
William could not say a thing like that; 
so he blundered on about Providence, 
while Helena sat, trembling, her cheek 
on David’s hair. 

‘You are as good as any mortal of 
us can be,” William declared, “ and bet- 
ter than ninety-nine mortals in a hun- 
dred. So there! Why Mrs. Richie ”—he 
hesitated, and the color mounted slowly 
to his face; “ your loveliness of character 
is an inspiration to a plain man like me.” 

It was intolerable. With a breathless 
word, she rose, swaying a little under 
the burden of the sleeping child; then, 
moving swiftly across the reom, she laid 
him on a sofa. David murmured some- 
thing as she put him down, but she did 
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She came back and 
William King, grip- 
together in a passion 


not stop to hear it. 
stood in front of 
ping hands 
of denial. 

- Stop. | bear it. I can’t sit 
there with David in my arms and hear 


her 


can't 


you say I am good. It isn’t true! I 
can’t bear it—” She stopped short, 
and turned away from him, trembling 


very much. 

this outbreak 
of hysteria, and frowning with concern, 
put out his kind protesting hands to take 
hers. 


The doctor, alarmed at 


But she cringed away from him. 
“ Don’t,” she said hoarsely; and then in 
a whisper: “ He is not—my brother.” 


William, his hand still outstretched, 
stared at her, his mouth falling slow- 
ly open. 


“T told you,” she said, “that I wasn’t 
—good.” 

“My God!” said William King. He 
stepped back sharply, then suddenly sat 
down, leaning his head on his clenched 
hand. 

Helena, turning slightly, saw him. “I 
always told you I wasn’t,” she cried out 
angrily; “why would you insist in say- 
ing I was?” 

He did not seem to notice her, though 
perhaps he shrank a little. That move- 
ment, even if she only imagined it, was 
like the touch of flame. She felt an in- 
tolerable dismay. It was more than an- 
ger, far more than terror; it seemed to 
envelop her whole body with a wave of 
scarlet. It was a new, unbearable an- 
guish. It was shame. 

She had an impulse to tear it from her, 
as if it were some tangible horror, some 


burning slime, that was covering her 
flesh. With a cry, she broke out: 

“You don’t understand! I am _ not 
wicked. Do you hear me? I am not 
wicked. You mest listen!” 

He made no answer. 

“T am not wicked—the way you 
think. My husband killed my baby. I 


told you that, long ago. And I could not 
live with him. I ecouldn’t! Don’t you 
see? Oh, listen, please! Please listen! 
And Lloyd loved me, and he said I would 
be happy. And I went away. And we 
thought Frederick would divorce me, so 


we could be married. But he didn’t. 
Oh, he didn’t, on purpose! And we have 
been waiting for him to die. And he 
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didn’t die—he wouldn’t die!” she said 
with a wail. “ But now he is dead, and—” 

And what? Alas, what? She waited 
a second, and then went on, with pas- 
sionate conviction. “ And now I am to be 
married, Yes, you see, I 
wicked as you think. I am to be mar- 
ried; you won’t think me wicked then, 
will you? Not when I am married? I 
couldn’t have you say those things while 
I sat and held David. But now I am to 
be married.” In her excitement she came 
and stood beside him, but he would not 
look at her. Silence tingled between 
them. Over on the sofa, David stirred 
and opened his eyes. 

“The child,” William King said; “be 
careful.” He went and lifted David to 
his feet. “Go up-stairs, my boy.” He 
did not look at Mrs. Richie, who bent 
down and kissed David, mechanically. 

“T dreamed,” he mumbled, “ 
rabbits had earrings; an’—” 

“Go, dear,” she said; and the child, 
drowsily obedient, murmured good night. 
A minute later they heard him climbing 
up-stairs. 

Helena turned dumb eyes towards the 
silent figure on the hearth-rug, but he 
would not look at her. Under his breath 
he said one incredulous and tragic word: 

“You?” 

Then he looked at her. 

And at his look she hid her face in 
her bent arm. That new sensation, that 
cleansing fire of shame, swept over her 
again with its intolerable scorch. 

“No! No! I am going to be mar- 
ried; I—” 

The front door closed behind him. Hel- 
ena, alone, crouched, sobbing, on the floor. 


But the Lord was not in the fire. 


am not as 


’at my 


CHAPTER XXVII 
“TS old Mr. Wright worse?’ Martha 
called down-stairs, when the doctor 
let himself in at midnight. 

“ No.” 

“ Well, where on earth have you been ?” 
Mrs. King demanded. She was leaning 
over the banisters in her gray flannel 
dressing-gown, her candle in its hooded 
candlestick, throwing a flickering light 
on her square, anxious face. 

William, locking the front door, made 
no answer. Martha hesitated, and then 


came down-stairs. 
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flatly and 
“ You 


“T must say, William, 
frankly, that you—” she paused. 
look tired out, Willy?” 

William, fumbling with the guard- 
chain, was silent. 

“Come into the dining-room and I'll 
get you something to eat,” said his wife. 

“T don’t want anything to eat.” 

Martha glanced at him keenly. His 
face was white and haggard, and though 
he looked at her, he did not seem to see 
her; when she said again something 
“ Why, 
frightened 
Then with quick common sense, 
she put her alarm behind her. “Come 
up-stairs, and go to bed. A good night’s 
sleep will make a new man of you.” 
And in a sort of cheerful silence, she 
pushed him along in front of her. She 
asked no more questions, but just as he 
got into bed she brought him a steaming 
tumbler of whiskey and water. “I guess 
you have taken a little cold, my dear,” 
she said. 

William looked at her dumbly; then 
realizing that there was no escape, drank 
his whiskey, while Martha, her candle 
in one capable, bony hand, waited to 
make sure that he drained the last drop. 
When he gave the glass back to her, she 
touched his shoulder gently and bade 
him go to sleep. 


about food, he made no answer. 
William!” she said in a 


voice. 


As she turned away, 
he caught that capable hand and held it 
in both of his for a moment. 

“Martha,” he said, “I beg your par- 
don.” 

“Oh, well,” said Martha, “of course, 
a doctor often has to be out late. If you 
only don’t come dewn with a cold on your 
lungs, it’s all right.” 

“T sha’n’t come down with a cold on 
my lungs,” said William King. 


The letter Helena wrote Lloyd Pryor 
after she had picked herself up, sobbing, 
from the floor, had no diplomacy about 
it. Things had happened; she would 
not go into them now, she said, but 
things had happened which made her 
feel that she must accept his offer to 
carry out their original plan. “ When I 
got your letter, last week, I did _hesi- 
tate,” she wrote, “because I could not 
help seeing that you did not feel about 
it as you used to. But I can’t hesitate 
any longer. I must ask you—” 
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Lloyd Pryor read as far as that, and 
set his teeth. “ Lloyd, my friend,” he 
said aloud, “it appears you have got to 
pay the piper.” 

Swearing quietly to himself he tore 
the letter into many small pieces, and 
threw them into the fire. “ Well,” he 
said grimly, “I have never repudiated 
yet; but 1 propose to claim my ninety 
days,—if I can’t 
before 


squeeze out of it 
that!” He sat a long time 
in his inner office, thinking the thing 
over: if it had to be, if the piper was 
inexorable, if he could not squeeze out, 
how should he Alice? Of 
course, a girl of nineteen is bound to 


safeguard 


resent her father’s second marriage; her 
annoyance and little tempers Lloyd Pryor 
could put up with, if only she need never 
know the truth. But how should the 
truth be covered? They could all three 
go to Europe for a year. If there was 
going to be any gossip—and really the 
chance of gossip was rather remote; very 
few people had known anything about 
Frederick Richie or his affairs—but if 
they went to Europe for a year, any nine 
days’ wonder would have subsided be- 
fore they got back. As for the offensive- 
ness of presenting Helena to his daugh- 
ter as a stepmother, Pryor winced, but 
admitted with a cold impartiality, that 
she was not intrinsically objectionable. 
It was only the idea which was un- 
pleasant. In fact, if things were not 
as they were, she would make an admira- 
ble stepmother—“ and she is good-look- 
ing still,” he thought, with an effort to 
console himself. But, of course, if he 
could squeeze out of it— And so his 
answer to Helena’s letter was a telegram 
to say he was coming to Old Chester. 
William King, driving down the hill in 
the October dusk, had a glimpse of him 
as the stage pulled up at the gate of the 
Stuffed Animal House, and the doctor’s 
face grew dully red. He had not seen 
Helena since that black, illuminating 
night; he had not seen Dr. Lavendar; 
he had scarcely seen his own 
He devoted himself to his patients, 
who, it appeared, lived back among the 
hills, At any rate, he was away from 
home from morning until night. Will- 
iam had many things to face in those 
long drives out into the country, but the 
mean self-consciousness that he had been 


wife. 
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fooled was not among them. A larger 
matter than mortification held him in 
its solemn grip. On his way home, in 
the chill October twilights, he usually 
stopped at Mr. Benjamin Wright’s. But 
he never drew rein at the green gate 
in the hedge; as he was passing it the 
night that Pryor arrived, he had to turn 
aside to let the stage draw up. A man 
clambered out, and in the dull flash of 
the stage lanterns, William saw his face. 

“ Lloyd ?” one said, in a low 
voice; it was Mrs. Richie, waiting for 
him inside the gate. William King’s 
face quivered in the darkness. 

“That you, Nelly?” Mr. Pryor said ;— 
“no, no; I'll carry my own bag, thank 
you. Did a hamper come down on the 
morning stage? Good! We’ll have some- 
thing to eat. I hope you haven’t got a 
sick cook this time. Well, how are you?” 

He kissed her, and put his arm around 
her; then withdrew it, reminding him- 
self not to be a fool. Yet she was al- 
luring! If only she would be sensible, 
there was no reason why things should 
not be as pleasant as ever. If she obliged 
him to pay the piper, Lloyd Pryor was 
coldly aware that things would never 
be pleasant again. 

“So many dreadful things have hap- 
pened!” she burst out; but checked her- 
self and asked about his journey; “ and 
—Alice?”’ 

“Oh, pleasant enough; rather chilly. 
She’s well, thank you.” And then they 
were at the door. And in the bustle 
of coming in, and taking off his coat, 
and saying “Hullo, David! Where’s 
your sling?” disagreeable topics were 
postponed. But in the short twilight be- 
fore the parlor fire, and at the supper- 
table, the easy commonplaces of conver- 
sation tingled with the consciousness of 
the inevitable reappearance of those same 
topics. Once, at the table, he looked at 
her with a frown. 

“ What’s the matter, Nelly? 
old! Have you been sick ?” 

“Things have happened,” she 
with an effort; “ I’ve been worried.” 

“What things?’ he said; but before 
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she could reply, Sarah came in with hot 

waffles, and the subject was dropped. 
“You need more cinnamon with this 

, - . . 

sugar,” Mr. Pryor said with annoyance. 

And Helena, flushing with anxiety, told 


the woman to add some cinnamon at once. 
“Oh, never mind now,” he said. “ But 
you ought to look out for things like 
that,” he added when the woman had 
left the room. And Helena said quickly, 
that she would; she was so sorry! 

“Dr. Lavendar,” David announced, 
“won’t let you say you don’t like things. 
He says it isn’t polite. But I don’t like—” 

“Dry up! dry up!” Mr. Pryor said 
irritably ; “ Helena, this young man talks 
too much.” 

Helena whispered to David to be 
quiet. She had already arranged with 
him that he was not to come into the par- 
lor after supper, which was an agreeable 
surprise to him; “ For, you know, I don’t 
like your brother,” he said, “nor neither 
does Danny.” Helena was too absorbed 
to remonstrate; she did, however, remem- 
ber to tell Mr. Pryor that David had 
asked if she was coming up to hear him 
say his prayers. 

“T told him I couldn't to-night. 
Lloyd, what do you suppose he said last 
night? He said, ‘Does God like ladies 
better than gentlemen? I do.’” 

It made him laugh, as she had hoped 
it would. “I fancy that it is a reflection 
upon me,” he said. “The young man 
has never liked me.” And when he had 
clipped off the end of his cigar and 
struck a match under the mantelpiece, 
he added, “So you hear him say his 
prayers? I didn’t know you were so re- 
ligiously inclined.” 

“T’m not reliziously inclined; but, of 
course, one has to teach a child to say 
his prayers.” 

“Oh, I don’t object to religion,” Mr. 
Pryor assured her; “in fact, I like it—” 


“In other people?” she interrupted 
gayly. 

“Well, yes; in other people. At any 
rate in your charming sex. Alice is 


very religious. And I like it very much. 
In fact, I have a good deal of feeling 
about it. I wouldn’t do anything to— 
to shock her, you know. I really am 
perfectly sincere about that, Helena.” 

He was sincere; he looked at her with 
an anxiety that for once was quite simple. 

“That’s why I wrote you as I did 
about the future. I am greatly em- 
barrassed about Alice.” 

She caught her breath at the sudden- 
ness of his reference, but she knew him 
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well enough not to be much surprised. 
If a disagreeable topic was to be dis- 
cussed, the sooner it was taken up and 
disposed of, the better. That was 
Lloyd’s way. 

“Of course,” he went on, “if Alice 
knew of our—ah, acquaintance, it would 
shock her. It would shock her very 
much.” He paused. “Alice’s great 
charm is her absolute innocence,” he 
added thoughtfully. 

That comment was like a blow in the 
face. Helena caught her breath with the 
shock of it. But she could not stop to 
analyze its peculiar terror. “ Alice 
needn’t know,” she began—but he made 
an impatient gesture. 

“Tf I married you, it would certainly 
come out.” 

He was standing with his back to the 
fire, one hand in his pocket, the other 
holding his cigar; he blew three smoke 
rings, and then smiled. “ Will you let 
me off, Nelly ?”’ 

“T know you don’t love me,” she broke 
out passionately— 

“ Oh, now, Helena, not a scene, please! 
My dear, I love you as much as ever. I 
think you are a charming woman, and 
I greatly value your friendship. But I 
“an love just as much, not to say 
more, if you are here im your own 
house in Old Chester, instead of being 
in my house in Philadelphia. Why, it 
would be like sitting on a volcano!” 

“T cannot stay in Old Chester any 
longer,” she said; “ dreadful things have 
happened, and—” 

“What things? You said that before. 
Do explain these mysterious allusions.” 

“Mr. Wright’s son,” she began—and 
then her voice broke. But she told him 
as well as she could. 

Mr. Pryor gave a frowning whistle. 
“Shocking! Poor Nelly!” 

“You see, I must go away,” she said, 
wringing her hands; “I can’t bear it!” 

“But, my dear,” he protested, “ it 
wasn’t your fault. You were not to 
blame because a rash boy—” Then a 
thought struck him; “but how the devil 
did he discover—?” 

When Helena explained that she sup- 
posed old Mr. Wright had told his grand- 
son, Pryor’s anger broke out: “ He knew ? 
How did he find out?” 

Helena shook her head; she had never 
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understood that, she said. Lloyd’s anger 
always confused her, and when he de- 
manded furiously why she had not told 
him about the old fool—* he’ll blazon the 
whole thing!”—she protested, quivering, 
that Mr. Wright would not do that. 

“I meant to tell you, but I—I forgot 
it. And anyway, I knew he wouldn’t; he 
said he wouldn’t; besides, he had a stroke 
when he heard about Sam, and he hasn’t 
spoken since. And Dr. King—” she 
winced—“ Dr. King says it’s the be- 
ginning of the end.” 

“Thank God!” Lloyd said profoundly 
relieved. He stood frowning for a min- 
ute, then shrugged his shoulders, “ Well, 
of course, that settles it; you can’t stay 
here; there’s no question about that. 
3ut there’s a very pleasant little town, 
on the other side of Mercer, and 

“It isn’t just the going away,” she 
broke in; “it’s being different from 
people. I never thought about it much 
before; I never really minded. But now 
—oh, I don’t want to trouble you, Lloyd, 
or talk about right and wrong, and re- 
ligion, and—that sort of thing—” 

“No; please don’t,” he said. 

“ But you promised—you promised!” 

“T promised,” he said, “and I have 
a prejudice in favor of keeping my word. 
Religion, as you call it, has nothing to 
do with it. I will marry you; I told 
you so when I wrote to you. But I fel: 
that if I put the matter before you, 
and told you how difficult the situation 
was, and appealed to your generosity, for 
Alice’s sake—” 

“T appeal to your generosity !—for the 
sake of other people. It isn’t only Alice 
who would be shocked, if it was found out. 
Lloyd, I don’t insist on living with you. 
Keep the marriage a secret, if you want 
to; only, I must, I must be married!” 
She got up and came and stood be- 
side him, laying her hands on his arm, 
and lifting her trembling face to his; he 
frowned, and pushed her hands away. 

“Go and sit down, Nelly. Don’t get 
excited. I told you that I had a preju- 
dice in favor of keeping my word.” 

She drew back and sat down on the 
sofa, cowering a little in the corner. 
“Do you suppose I have no pride?” she 
breathed. “ Do you suppose it is easy for 
me to—urge?” 


He saw her fingers trem- 
ble as, with elaborate self-control, she 
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pleated the crimson silk of her skirt in 
little folds across her knee. For a mo- 
ment they were both silent. 

“Secrecy wouldn’t do,” he said. “To 
get married, and not tell, is only whip- 
ping Satan round the stump as far as 
Alice is concerned. Ultimately it would 
make double explanations. The mar- 
riage would come out, somehow, and then 
the very natural question would be: 
‘Why the devil were they married secret- 
ly? No; you can’t keep those things 
hidden. And as for Alice, if she didn’t 
think anything else, she’d think I had 
fibbed to her. And that would nearly 
kill her; she has a perfect mania about 
truth! You see, it leads up to the same 
thing :—Alice’s discovery that I have been 
like most men. No; if it’s got to be, it 
shall be open and aboveboard.” 

She gasped with relief; his look of 
cold annoyance meant, just for the mo- 
ment, nothing at all. 

“T shall tell her that I have met a 
lady with whom I was in love a long 
time ago—” 

“Was in love? Oh, Lloyd!” she broke 
in with a ery of pain; at which in- 
trusion of sentimentality Lloyd Pryor 
said with ferocity: “ What’s that got 
to do with it? I’m going to pay the 
piper! I'll tell Alice that, or any other 
damned thing I please. I'll tell her I’m 
going to be married in two or three 
months; I shall go through the form of 
an engagement. Alice won’t like it, of 
course. No girl likes to have a step- 
mother; but I shall depend on you, 
Helena, to make the thing go as well as 
possible. That’s all I have to say.” 

He set his teeth and turning his back 
on her, threw his half-smoked cigar into 
the fire. Helena, cowering on the sofa, 
murmured something of gratitude. Mr. 
Pryor did not take the trouble to listen. 

“Well,” he said, “the next thing is 
to get you away from this place. We've 
got to stage the drama carefully, I can 
tell you.” 

“T can go at once.” 

“Well; you had better go to New 
York;— what will you do with your 
youngster?” he interrupted himself. 
“Leave him on Dr. Lavendar’s doorstep, 
T suppose ?” 

“My youngster?” she repeated. “Do 
you mean David?” 


Mr. Pryor nodded absently; he was 
not interested in David. 

“Why,” Helena said breathlessly, 
“vou didn’t suppose [ was going to 
leave David?” 

At which, in spite of his preoccupation, 
Lloyd Pryor laughed outright. “ My dear 
Helena, even you can hardly be so foolish 
as to suppose that you could take David 
with you?” 

She sat looking at him, blankly. “ Not 
take David! Why, you surely didn’t 
think that I would give up David?” 

“My dear,” said Lloyd Pryor, “you 
will either give him up, or you will give 
me up.” 

“ And you don’t care which!” she burst 
out passionately. 

He gave her a deadly look. “I do 
care which.” 

And at that she blenched but clung 
doggedly to his promise. “You must 
marry me!” 

“There is no must about it. I will. 
I have told you so. But I did not sup- 
pose it was necessary to make your giving 
up David a condition. Not that I mean 
to turn the young man out, I’m sure. 
Only, I decline to take him in. But, 
good heavens, Helena,” he added, in per- 
fectly genuine astonishment, “it isn’t 
possible that you seriously contemplated 
keeping him? Will you please consider 
the effect upon the domestie circle of a 
very natural reference on his part, to 
your brother? You might as well take 
your servants along with you—or your 
Old Chester doctor! Really, my dear 
Nelly,” he ended banter:gly, “I should 
have supposed that even you would have 
had more sense.” 

Helena grew slowly very white. She 
felt as if caught in a trap; and yet the 
amused surprise in Lloyd Pryor’s face 
was honest enough, and perfectly friend- 
ly. “TY cannot leave David here,” she said 
faintly. And as terror and despair and 
dumb determination began to look out 
of her eyes, the man beside her grew 
gayly sympathetic. 

“T perfectly understand how you feel. 
He is a nice little chap. But, of course, 
you see it would be impossible ?” 

“T can’t give him up.” 

“T wouldn’t,” he said amiably. “ You 
can go away from Old Chester—of course 
you must do that—and take him with 
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you. And I will come and see you as 
often as I can.” 

He breathed more freely than he 
had for weeks; more freely than since 
the receipt of that brief despatch:— 
‘F. is dead,” and the initials H. R. 
So far from having used a sling and 

smooth stone from the brook, the boy 
lad been a veritable armor-bearer to the 
giant! Well; poor Nelly! From her 
point of view, it was of course a great 
disappointment. He hated to have her 
unhappy; he hated to see suffering; he 
wished they could get through this con- 
founded interview. His sidewise, uneasy 
glance at her tense figure, betrayed his 
discomfort at the sight of pain. What 
a pity she had aged so, and that her 
hands had grown so thin. But she had 
her old charm yet; certainly she was still 
an exquisite creature in some ways—and 
she had not grown too fat. He had been 
afraid once that she would get fat. How 
white her neck was; it was like swan’s- 
down where the lace fell open in the front 
of her dress. He put his arm around 
her and bent his head to touch her 
throat with his lips. 

3ut she pushed him away with a flam- 
ing look. “ David saves you, does he? 
Well; he will save me!” 

Without another word she left him, 
as she had left him once before, alone in 
the empty parlor. This time he did not 
follow her to plead outside her closed 
door. There was a moment’s hesita- 
tion, then he shook his head, and took a 
fresh cigar. 

“No,” he said, “it’s better this way.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
Tt it was me that was doin’ it,” said 
Sarah, “I’d send for the doctor.” 

“Well, but,” Maggie protested, “she 
might be mad.” 

“Tf it was me, I’d let her be mad.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you?” Maggie 
retorted. 

“Send for him?” Sarah said airily im- 
personal. “ Oh, it’s none of my business.” 

“Did you mention it to her?” Maggie 
asked in a worried way. 

“T did. I says, ‘You're sick, Mrs. 
Richie,’ I says.—She looked like she was 
dead.—‘ Won’t I tell George to run down 
and ask Dr. King to come up?’ I says.” 

“ An’ what did she say?” Maggie asked 
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absently. She knew what Mrs. Richie 
had said, because this was the fourth 
time she and Sarah had gone over it. 

“*No,’ she says, ‘I don’t want the 
doctor. There’s nothing the matter.’ 
And she like death! An’ I says, 
‘Will you see Mr. Pryor, ma’am, be- 
fore he goes? And she says, ‘ No,’ she 
says; ‘tell Mr. Pryor that I ain’t feelin’ 
very well.’ An’ I closed the shutters 
again, an’ come down-stairs. But if it 
was me, I’d send for Dr. King. If she 
ain’t well enough to see her own brother 
—and him just as kind!”—Sarah put her 
hand into the bosom of her dress for a 
dollar bill—“ Look at that! And you 
had one, too, though he’s hardly ever set 
eyes on you. If she ain’t well enough to 
see him, she’s pretty sick.” 

“Well,” said Maggie, angrily, “I guess 
I earned my dollar as much as you. 
Where would his dinner be without me? 
That’s always the way. The cook ain’t 
seen, so she gets left out.” 

“You ain’t got left out this time, any- 
how. He’s a kind man; I’ve always said 
so. And she said she wasn’t well enough 
to see him! Well; if it was me, I’d send 
for Dr. King.” 

So the two women wrangled, each fear- 
ful of responsibility, until at last, after 
Maggie had twice gone up-stairs and 
listened at that silent door, they made up 
their minds. 

“David,” Maggie said, “you go and 
wait at the gate, and when the butcher’s 
cart comes along, you tell him you want 
on. An’ you go down street, an’ tell him 
you want off at Dr. King’s. An’ you ask 
Dr. King to come right along up here. 
Tell him Mrs. Richie’s real sick.” 

“Tf it was me, I’d let him wait till he 
goes to school,” Sarah began to hesitate; 
“ she’ll be mad.” 

But Maggie had started in and meant 
to see the matter through: “ Let her 
be mad!” 

“ Well, it’s not my doin’,” Sarah said 
with a fine carelessness, and crept up- 
stairs to listen again at Mrs. Richie’s 
door. “Seemed like as if she was sort 
of—cryin’!” she told Maggie in an awed 
whisper when she came down. 

David brought. his message to the doc- 
tor’s belated breakfast-table. William 
had been up nearly all night with a very 
sick patient, and Martha had been care- 
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ful not to wake him in the morning. 
He pushed his plate back, as David re- 
peated Maggie’s words, and looked blank- 
ly at the table-cloth. 

“She’s never really got over the shock 
about Sam Wright’s Sam, has she?” 
Martha said. “ Sometimes I almost think 
she was—” Mrs. King’s expressive pan- 
tomime of eyebrows and lips meant “ in 
love with him ”—words not to be spoken 
before a child. 

“ Nonsense!” said William King, eurt- 
ly. “No; 1 don’t want any more break- 
fast, thank you, my dear. I'll go and 
hitch up.” 

Martha followed him to the back door. 
“ William, maybe she’s lonely. ‘I’m very 
tired, but perhaps I’d better go along 
with you, and cheer her up?” 

“Oh, no,” he called back over his 
shoulder; “it isn’t necessary. But it’s 
kind in you, Martha, to think of it.” 

“T’d just as lieves,” she insisted, flush- 
ing with pleasure. 

He tried to get his thoughts in order 
as he and Jinny climbed the hill. He 
knew what, sooner or later, he must 
say to Mrs. Richie, and he thought with 
relief, that if she were really ill, he 
could not say it that day. But the sight 
of David had brought his duty home to 
him. He had thought about it for days, 
and tried to see some way of escape; but 
every way was blocked by tradition or re- 
ligion. Once he had said stumblingly 
to Dr. Lavendar, that it was wonderful 
how little harm came to a child from 
bad surroundings, and held his breath 
for the reply. 

“An innocent child in a bad home,” 
said Dr. Lavendar, cheerfully, “ always 
makes me think of a water-lily growing 
out of the mud.” 

“Yes!” said the doctor, “the mud 
doesn’t hurt it.” 

“Not the lily; but unfortunately, 
Willy, my boy, every child isn’t a lily. 
I wouldn’t want to plant one in the mud 
to see how it would grow, would you?” 

And William admitted that he would 


not. 

After that he even put the matter to his 
wife. “Martha, you’re a sensible woman; 
I’d like to ask you about a case. 

“ Oh, well,” said Martha, simpering, “I 
don’t pretend to any very great wisdom, 
but I do know something about sickness.” 


” 


“This isn’t sickness; it’s about a child. 
Do you think a child is susceptible to 
the influence of an older person who is 
not—of the highest character? If, for in- 
stance, the mother was not good; do 
you suppose a child would be injured ?” 

“Not good?” said Martha, horrified. 
“Oh, William! Somebody in Upper 
Chester, I suppose ?” 

“But she is a devoted mother; you 
couldn’t be more conscientious yourself. 
So do you think her conduct could do 
any harm to a child?” 

“Oh, Willy! <A child in the care of 
a bad woman? Shocking!” 

“ Not bad—not bad—” he said faintly. 

“Most shocking! Of course a child 
would be susceptible to such influences.” 

William drew arabesques on the table- 
cloth with his fork. “Well, I don’t 
know,” he began. 

“T know!” said Martha, and began to 
lay down the law. For if Martha prided 
herself upon anything, besides her com- 
mon sense, it was the correctness of her 
views upon the training of children. 
But she stopped long enough to say, 
“ William, please! the table-cloth.” And 
William put his fork down. 

He thought of his wife’s words very 
often in the next few days. He thought 
of them when David stood rattling the 
knob of the dining-room door, and say- 
ing “ Maggie says please come and see 
Mrs. Richie.” He thought of them as 
Jinny pulled him slowly up the hill. 

Sarah was lying in wait for him at 
the green gate; Maggie had sent for him, 
she said; and having put the responsi- 
bility where it belonged, she gave him 
what information she could. Mrs. Richie 
wasn’t well enough to see her brother 
before he went away on the stage; she 
wouldn’t eat any breakfast, and she look- 
ed like she was dead. And when she 
(Sarah) had given her a note from 
Mr. Pryor, she read it and right after- 
wards kind of fainted away like. An’ 
when she come to, she (Sarah) had said, 
“Don’t you want the doctor?” An’ Mrs. 
Richie said “No.” “But Maggie was 
seared, Dr. King; and she just sent David 
for you.” 

“Quite right,” said William King. 
“Tet Mrs. Richie know I am here.” 

He followed the woman to Helena’s 
door, and heard the smothered dissent- 
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ing murmur within; but before Sarah, 
evidently cowed, could give him Mrs, 
Richie’s message that she. was much 
bliged, but did not wish—William en- 
tered the room. She was lying with her 
face hidden in her pillows; one soft braid 
fell aross her shoulder, then sagzed down 
and lay along the sheet, crumpled and 
wrinkled with a restless night. That 
braid, with its tendrils of little loose 
locks, was a curious appeal. She did not 
turn as he sat down beside her, so he 
leaned over to touch her wrist with his 
quiet fingers. 

“T did not send for you,” she said in 
a mufled voice; “there is nothing the 
matter.” 

“You haven’t had any breakfast,” said 
William King. “Sarah, bring Mrs. 
Richie some coffee.” 

“T don’t want 

“You must have something to eat.” 

Helena drew a long, quivering breath; 
“T wish you would go away. There is 
nothing the matter with me.” 

“T can’t go until you feel better, 
Mrs. Richie.” 

She was silent. Then she turned a 
little, gathering up the two long braids 
so that they fell on each side of her neck 
and down across her breast; their soft 
darkness made the pallor of her face more 
marked. She was so evidently exhausted 
that when Sarah brought the coffee, the 
doctor slipped his hand under her shoul- 
ders and lifted her while she drank it. 

“Don’t try to talk; I want you to sleep.” 

“Sleep! I can’t sleep.” 

“You will,” he assured her. 

She lay back on her pillows, and for 
the first time she looked at him. “ Dr. 
King, he has quarrelled with me.” 

William flinched, as though some 
wound had been touched; then he said, 
“Don’t talk of it now.” 

She turned her face sharply away from 
him, burying it in her pillow. 

“Mrs. Richie, you must try to eat 
something. See, Maggie has sent you 
some very nice toast.” 


“TI won’t eat. I wish you would go.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
Then, suddenly, she cried out, “ Well? 
What are you going to do, all of you? 
What did Dr. Lavendar say?” 

“Dr, Lavendar doesn’t know anything 
about it.” 
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“T don’t know why I told you! I was 
out of my head, I think. And now you 
despise me.” 

“T don’t despise you.” 

She laughed at that. “Of course 
you do.” 

“Mrs. Richie, I’m too weak myself to 
despise anybody.” 

“TI wish you would go away,” she 
said, 

“T will; but I am going to give you a 
sedative first.” 

“ David’s bromide?” she said sareastic- 
ally. “A broken finger, or a broken 
well, anything. Dr. King—you won’t 
tell Dr. Lavendar ?” 

“Tell? What kind of a man do you 
suppose I am! I wish you would tell 
him yourself, though.” 

“Tell him myself?” she gave him an- 
other swift look that faltered as her eyes 
met his. “You are crazy! He would 
take David away.” 

“Mrs. Richie,” said William, misera- 
bly, “you know you can’t keep David.” 

“ Not keep David!” 

She sat up in bed, supported on 
each side by her shaking hands; she 
was like a wild creature at bay; she 
looked him full in the face. “Do 
you think I would give him up, jus! 
to please you, or Dr. Lavendar, when 
I quarrelled with Lloyd, to keep him? 
Lloyd wouldn’t agree that I should have 
him. Yes; if it hadn’t been for Da- 
vid, you wouldn’t have the right to de 
spise me! Why, he’s all I’ve got in 
the world!” 

William King was silent. 

“You think I am wicked! But what 
harm could I possibly do him?’ Her 
supporting arms shook so that the doctor 
laid a gentle hand on her shoulder. 

“Tie down,” he said, and she fell back 
among her pillows. 

“Who could do more for him than I 
can? Who could love him so much? He 
has everything!” she said faintly. 

“Please take this medicine,’ William 
interposed, and his calm, impersonal 
voice was like a blow. 

“Oh, you despise me! But if you 
knew—” 

“T don’t despise you,” he said again. 
And added, “I almost wish I did.” 

But this she did not hear. She was 
saying desperately, “I will never give 
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David up. I wish I hadn’t told you; but 
[ will never give him up!” 

“T am going now,” the doctor said. 
“ But sometime I am afraid I must tell 
you how I feel about David. But Ill go 
now. I want you to try to sleep.” 

When he had gone, she took from 
under her pillow that letter which had 
made her “faint like.” It was brief, 
but conclusive: 


“The matter of the future has seemed 
to settle itself—I think wisely; and I 
most earnestly hope, happily, for you. 
The other proposition would have meant 
certain unhappiness all round. Keep 
your boy; I am sure you will find him a 
comfort. I am afraid you are a little 
too excited to want to see me again im- 
mediately. But as soon as you decide 
where you will go, let me know, and let 
me be of any service in finding a house, 
ete. Then, when you are settled and 
feel equal to a visit, ’ll appear. I should 
certainly be very sorry to let any little 
difference of opinion about this boy in- 
terfere with our friendship. L. P." 


Sitting up in bed, she wrote in lead- 
pencil, two lines: 

“T will never see you again. I never 
want to hear your name again.” 


She did not even sign her name. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

O have David go away for the long- 

anticipated trip with Dr. Lavendar, 
was a relief to Helena struggling up 
from a week of profound prostration. 
Most of the time she had been in bed, 
only getting up to sit with David at 
breakfast and supper, to take what com- 
fort she might in the little boy’s joyous 
but friendly unconcern. He was full of 
importance in the prospect of his jour- 
ney; there was to be one night on a rail- 
road-car, which in itself was a serious 
experience; another in hotel; hotel! 
David glowed at the word. In Philadel- 
phia they were to see the sights in the 
morning; in the afternoon to be sure, 
Dr. Lavendar had warned him that it 
would be necessary to sit still while some 
one talked. However, it is never neces- 
sary to listen. After the talking, they 


would go and see the ships at the 
wharves, and Liberty Bell. Then— 
David’s heart sank; bed loomed before 
him. But it would be a hotel bed ;—there 
was some comfort in that! Besides, it is 
never necessary to sleep. The next day 
going home on the cars they would see 
the Horseshoe Curve; the very words 
made his throat swell with excitement. 

“Did the locomotive engine ever drop 
off of it?” he asked Helena. 

“No, dear,” she said languidly, but 
with a smile. She always had a smile 
for David. 

After the Horseshoe Curve there would 
be a night at Mercer. Mercer, of course, 
was less exciting than Philadelphia; still, 
it was “ travelling,” and could be boasted 
of at recess. But as David thought of 
Mercer, he had a bleak revelation. For 
weeks his mind had been on this journey; 
beyond it, his thought did not go. Now, 
there rushed upon him the staggering 
knowledge that after the night in Mercer, 
life would still go on! Yes; he would be 
at home; in Miss Rose Knight’s school- 
room; at supper-table with Mrs. Richie. 
It is a heavy moment, this first conscious- 
ness that nothing lasts. It made David 
feel sick; he put his spoon down and 
looked at Mrs. Richie. “TI shall be back,” 
he said blankly. 

And at that her eyes filled. 
darling! Won’t that be nice?’ 

And yet his absence for the next few 
days would be a relief to her. She could 
think the whole thing out, she said to 
herself. She had not been well enough to 
think clearly since Lloyd had gone. To 
adjust her mind to the bitter finality 
meant swift oscillations of hate and the 
habit of affection—the spirit warring with 
the flesh. She would never see him again; 
she would send for him! She despised 
him; what should she do without him? 
Yet she never wavered about David. She 
had made her choice. William King’s 
visit had not shaken her decision for 
an instant; it had only frightened her 
horribly. How should she defend herself? 
She meant to think it all out, undisturb- 
ed by the sweet interruptions of David’s 
presence. And yet she knew she should 
miss him every minute of his absence. 
Miss him? If Dr. King had known what 
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even three days without David would 
mean to her, he would not have wasted 
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THE AWAKENING 


his breath in suggesting that she should 
give him up! Yet the possibility of such 
a thing had the allurement of terror; 
she played with the thought, as a child, 
wineing, presses a thorn into its flesh to 
see how long it can bear the smart. Sup- 
pose, instead of this three days’ trip with 
Dr. Lavendar, David was going away to 
stay? The mere question made her catch 
him in her arms as if to assure herself 
of his presence. 

The day before he started, Helena was 
full of maternal preoccupations. The 
travelling-bag that she had begun to pack 
for herself—for so different a journey !— 
had to be emptied of its feminine posses- 
sions, and David’s little belongings stow- 
ed in their place. David himself had 
views about this packing; he kept bring- 
ing one thing or another—his rubber 
boots, a cocoon, a large lump of slag 
honeycombed with air-holes; would she 
please put them into the bag? 

“Why, but darling, you will be back 
again on Saturday,” she consoled him, 
as each treasure was rejected.—(“ Sup- 
pose he was not coming back! How 
should I feel ?’’) 

He was to spend the night before the 
journey at the Rectory, and after sup- 
per Helena went down the hill with him. 
“T wish I hadn’t consented to it,” she 
said to herself ;—“ do you like to go and 
leave me, David?” she pleaded. 

And David jumping along at her side, 
said joyously, “ Yes, ma’am.” 

At the Rectory he pushed the door 
open and bounded in ahead of ter. 
“T’m here!” 

Dr. Lavendar put down his Spirit of 
Missions, and looked over his spectacles. 
“You don’t Say so! And you’re here, 
too, Mrs. Richie? Come in! And give 
me my orders about this young man.” 

Helena, hesitating in the Tall, said she 
had only come to leave David. But Dr. 
Lavendar would not listen to that. 

“Sit down! Sit down!” he com- 
manded genially. 

David, entirely at home, squatted at 
once upon the rug beside Danny. 

“Dr. Lavendar,” she said, “ you'll 
bring him back to me on Saturday ?” 

“Tnless I steal him for myself,” said 
Dr. Lavendar, twinkling at David, who 
twinkled back, cozily understanding. 

Helena stooped over him and kissed 
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him; then took one of his reluctant 
hands from its clasp about his knees and 
held it, patting it, and once furtively 
kissing it. “Good-by, David. Saturday 
you'll be at home again.” 

The child’s face fell. His sigh was not 
personal; it only meant the temporariness 
of all human happiness. Staring into 
the fire in sudden melancholy, he said, 
“*By.” But the next minute he sparkled 
into excited joy, and jumped up to hang 
about her neck and whisper that in 
Philadelphia he was going to buy a false- 
face for a present for Dr. Lavendar; “ or 
else a jew’s-harp. He’ll give it to me 
afterwards; and I think I like a jew’s- 
harp the best,” he explained. 

“David,” Helena said in a whisper, 
putting her cheek down against his, 
“Oh, David, won’t you please, give me— 
‘forty kisses’? I’m so—lonely.” 

David drew back and looked hard into 
her face that quivered in spite of the 
smile she had summoned to meet his eyes. 
It was a long look, for a child; then 
suddenly, he put both arms around her 
neck in a breathless squeeze. “ One 
two—three—four—” he began. 

William King, coming in at that mo- 
ment for his evening smoke, saw her 
drooping over the child, and then that 
quick embrace. His face moved with 
pain, and he stepped back into the hall 
with some word of excuse about his 
coat. When he returned, she was stand- 
ing up, hurrying to get away. “Sat- 
urday,” she repeated to Dr. Lavendar; 
“ Saturday, surely ?”’ 

“Why,” the old man said smiling, 
“you make me feel like a thief. Yes; 
you shall have him Saturday night. 
Willy, my boy, do you think Mrs. Richie 
ought to go up the hill alone?” 

“Oh, it will be bright moonlight in a 
few minutes,” she protested nervously, 
not looking at the doctor. 

“T will walk home with Mrs. Richie,” 
William said. 

“No; oh, no! please don’t.” The dis- 
may in her voice was unmistakable. 

Dr. Lavendar thrust out a perplexed 
lower lip. “If she’d rather just go by 
herself, Willy, there are no highwaymen 
in Old Chester, and—” 

But William King interrupted him 
gently. “TI wish to speak to Mrs. Richie.” 
And Dr. Lavendar held his tongue. 
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“T am sorry to bother you,” William 
said, as he held the gate open for her; 
“but I felt I must speak to you.” 

Helena made no reply. All the way 
lown the street, almost to the foot of the 
hill, Old Chester’s evening stillness was 
unbroken, except for the rustle of fallen 
leaves under their feet. Then suddenly, 
as the great disk of the hunter’s moon 
lifted slowly up behind the hills, the 
night splintered like a dark crystal; 
sheets of light spread sharply in the open 
road, gulfs of shadow deepened under 
trees and beside walls. It was as abrupt 
as sound. William King broke into hur- 
ried words as though he had been chal- 
lenged: “I knew you didn’t want me to 
walk home with you, but indeed you ought 
not to go up the hill alone. Please take 
my arm; the flagging is so uneven here.” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“Mrs. Richie, please don’t feel that I 
am not your friend, just because— In- 
deed, I think I am more your friend 
than I ever was. You will believe that, 
won’t you?” 

“Oh, I suppose so; that is the way 
saints always talk to sinners.” 

“T am far enough from being a saint,” 
William King said with an awkward ef- 
fort to laugh; “ but—” 

“But I am a sinner?” she interrupted. 

“Oh, Mrs. Richie, don’t let us talk 
this way! I have nothing but pity, and— 
and friendship. The last thing I mean 
to do, is to set myself up as a judge 
of your actions; God knows I have no 
right to judge anybody! But this matter 
of David, that’s what I wanted to speak 
to you about. My responsibility,” he 
stopped, and drew in his breath. “ Don’t 
you see, my responsibility—” 

Still she did not speak; she was mar- 
shalling all her forces to fight for her 
child. How should she begin? But he 
did not wait for her to begin. 

“T would rather lose my right hand 
than pain you. I’ve gone all over it, a 
hundred times. I’ve tried to see some 
way out. But I can’t. The only way is 
for you to give him up. It isn’t right 
for you to have him! Mrs. Richie, I say 
this, and it is hard and cruel, and yet I 
never felt more ”—William King stopped 
short—* friendly,” he ended brokenly. 

He was walking at a pace she found 
hard to follow. “I can’t go quite so 


fast,” she said faintly, and instantly he 
came to a dead stop. 

“ Dr. King, I want to explain to you—” 

She lifted her face, all white and 
quivering in the moonlight, but instead 
of explanations, she broke out: “Oh, if 
you take him away from me, I shall die! 
I don’t care very much about living 
anyhow. But I can’t live without Da- 
vid. Please, Dr. King; oh, please; I 
will be good! I will be good,” she re- 
peated like a child, and stood there ery- 
ing, and clinging to his arm. All 
her reasons and excuses and pleadings 
had dropped out of her mind. “ Don’t 
take him away from me; I will be good!” 
she said. 

William King, with those trembling 
hands on his arm, looked down at her 
and trembled too. Then roughly, he 
pushed her hands away. “Come on. We 
mustn’t stana here. Don’t you suppose 
I feel this as much as you do? I love 
children, and I know what it means to 
you to let David go. But more than that, 
I have a—a regard for you, and it pains 
me inexpressibly to do anything that 
pains you. You can’t understand how 
terrible this is to me, and I can’t tell you. 
I mustn’t tell you. But never mind, it’s 
true. It isn’t right, no, it isn’t right! 
that a woman who—you know what I 
mean. And even if, after all, you should 
marry him, what sort of a man is he 
to have charge of a little boy like David? 
He has deceived us, and lied to us; he 
is a loose liver, a—” 

“Wait,” she panted; “I am not going 
to marry him. I thought you under- 
stood that.” 

He drew away from her with a hor- 
rified gesture. “ And you fould keep an 
innocent child—” 

“No! No! Ive broken with him— 
on account of David.” 

“Broken with him!” said William 
King; he caught her by the wrist, and 
stared at her. Then with a breathless 
word that she could not hear, he dropped 
her hand and turned his face away. 

Again, in their preoccupation, they 
stood still; this time in a great bank 
of shadow by the wall of the graveyard, 
half-way up the hill. 

“So you won’t take him from me?” 
she said; “I will leave Old Chester. You 


need never see me again.” 
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“ Good God!” said William King, “ do 
you think that is what I want?” 

She tried to see his face, but he had 
turned his back on her so that she stood 


behind him. Her hands were clasping 
and unclasping and her voice fluttering 


in her throat. “ You won’t take him?” 


“Mrs. Richie,” he said harshly, “do 
you love that man still ¢” 

But before she could answer, he put 
the question aside. “No! Don’t tell 
me. I’ve no right to ask. I—don’t want 
to know. I’ve no right to know. It’s 


He moved 
as he spoke out into the moonlight, and 


it’s nothing to me, of course.” 


began to climb the pebbly road; she was 
two behind When he 
spoke again his voice was indifferent to 
the point of contempt. “This side is 
smoother; here. I am glad 
you are not going to marry Mr. Pryor. 
He is not fit for you to marry.” 

“Not fit for—me!” she breathed. 

“ And I am glad you have broken with 
him. But that has no bearing upon 
your keeping David. A child is the most 
precious thing in the world; he must be 
trained, and—and all that. Whether you 
marry this man or not makes no differ- 
ence about David. If you have lived—as 
you have lived—you ought not to have 
him. But I started the whole thing. I 
made Dr. Lavendar give him to you. He 
didn’t want to, somehow; I don’t know 
why. I can’t leave 
Surely you see that? 
I am responsible. Responsible not only 
to David, but to Dr. Lavendar.” 

“Tf Dr. Lavendar is willing to let me 
have him, I don’t see why you need to 
feel so about it. What harm could I do 
him? Oh, how cruel you are—how cruel 
you are!” 

“Would Dr. Lavendar 
him, if—he knew ?” 

“But that’s over; that’s finished,” she 
insisted, “ oh, I tell you, it’s over!” 

The doctor’s silence was like a whip. 

“Oh, I know; you think that he was 
here last week. But there has to be a 
beginning of everything—that was the 
beginning. I told him I would not give 
David up to marry him; and we quar- 
relled. And—it’s over.” 


a step or him. 


come over 


So don’t you see? 
him in your care. 


let you have 


“T can’t go into that,” the doctor said. 
“That’s not my business. 
business. 


David is my 
Mrs. Richie, I want you quiet- 
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ly, without any explanation, to give the 
boy back to Dr. Lavendar. If you don’t, 
1 shall have no choice. I shall have to 
tell him.” 

“But you said you wouldn’t tell him! 
Oh, you break your word—’ 

“T won’t tell him your affairs,” said 
William will never do that. 
But [ll tell him my own—some of them. 
’ll say I made a mistake when I advised 
him to let you have David, and that I 
don’t think you ought to be trusted to 
bring up a little boy. But I won’t say why.” 

“Dr. King, if I tell him just 
you’ve said, and he consents to 
keep him, will you interfere ?” 

William reflected heavily. “ He won’t 
consent,” he said; “ he’ll know I wouldn’t 
say a thing like that without 
But if he does, I shall be silent.” 

There was a despairing finality in his 
words. 


“ 


King. H 


what 


let 


reason, 


They were at her own gate now; 
she leaned her head down on it, and he 
heard a pitiful sound. William King’s 
lips were dry, and when he spoke the 
effort made his throat ache. What he 
said was only the repetition of his duty 
as he saw it. “I’d rather lose my right 
hand than to make you suffer. But I’ve 
no choice. I’ve no choice!” And when 
she did not answer, he added his ultima- 
tum. “I'll have to speak to Dr. Lavendar 
on Sunday, unless you will just let me 
settle it all for you by saying that you 
don’t want David any long—” 

* Not want David!” 

“TI mean, that you’ve decided you won’t 
keep him any longer. I'll find a good 
home for him, Mrs. Richie,” he ended 
in a shaking voice. 

She gave him one look of terror; then 
opened the gate and shut it quickly in 
his face, drawing the bolt with trembling 
fingers. As she fled up the path, he saw 
her for an instant as she crossed a patch 
of moonlight; then the darkness hid her. 


CHAPTER XXX 
T was incredible to David as he thought 
afterwards, but he actually 
slept away that wonderful night on 
the railroad! When he climbed on to the 
shutting-up shelf behind red and green 
striped curtains, nothing had _ been 
further from his mind than sleep. It 
was his intention to sit bolt upright and 
watch the lamps swinging in the aisle, to 


it over 
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crane his neck over the top of the cur- 
tains and look out of the small hinged 
window at the smoke al!l thick with 
sparks from the locomotive engine, and 
at the mountains with the stars hanging 
over them, and—at the Horseshoe Curve! 

Sut instead of seeing all these wonders 
that he and Dr. Lavendar had talked 
about for the last few weeks, no sooner 
had he been lifted into his berth than, in 
a flash, the darkness changed to bright 
daylight. Yes; the dull, common, every- 
night affair of sleep, had interfered with 
all his plans. He did not speak of his 
disappointment the next morning as he 
got dressed—somehow—in the jostling, 
swaying little enclosure where the wash- 
stands were; but he thought about it, 
resentfully. Sleep! “ When I’m a man, 
I'll never sleep,” he assured himself; 
then cheered up as he realized that ab- 
sence from Sarah had brought at least one 
opportunity of manhood—he would not 
have to wash behind his ears! But he 
brooded over his helplessness to make up 
for that other loss. He was so silent at 
breakfast in the station that Dr. Laven- 
dar thought he did not like his food. 

“You can have something else, David. 
What do you want?” 

“Tee-cream,” David said, instantly 
alert. 

“At breakfast!” David nodded, and 
the ice-cream appeared. He ate it in 
silence, and when he had scraped the 
saucer, he said, 

“Can you ever get back behind, sir?” 

“Behind what?” Dr. Lavendar asked. 
He was looking at David and wondering 
what was different about the child; he 
did not have quite his usual aspect. “I 
must have left off some of his clothes,” 
Dr. Lavendar thought anxiously, and 
that question about getting back behind 
suggested buttons. “Are your braces 
fastened ?” he asked. 

“And do it over again,” David said. 
“Ts there any way you can get back be- 
hind, and do it over again ?”’ 

“Do what over again?” Dr. Lavendar 
said. “If they’ve come unfastened—” 

“T don’t like sleeping,” said David. 
“Tf I could get behind again, I wouldn’t.” 

Dr. Lavendar gave it up, but he fum- 
bled under David’s little coat and discov- 
ered that the buttons were all right. 
“There seems to be something different 


about you, David,” he said, as they 
pushed their chairs from the table. 
David had no explanation to offer, so 
Dr. Lavendar consulted the waitress: 
“Is there anything wrong about this 
little boy’s clothing? He doesn’t look 
just right—” 

“T guess he hasn’t had his hair 
brushed, sir,” said the smiling young 
girl, and carried the child off to some 
lair of her own, whence he emerged in 
his usual order. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Dr. Lav- 
endar. He took David’s hand, and out 
they stepped into the world! For a 
moment they stood still on the side- 
walk to get their breaths in the rush 
and jostle of the crowd that surged along 
the street, a simple, happy pair—an old 
man in a blue muffler and broad-brimmed 
felt hat, a child in a little surtout and 
visored cap. David gripped Dr. Laven- 
dar’s hand tight, and looked up into his 
face; its smile, beaming upon all these 
hurrying people, reassured the child, and 
he paced along beside the old gentleman 
in grave content. They stopped at the 
first shop-window, and gazed at a row of 
fish bedded in ice—beautiful iridescent 
mackerel, fat red pompoms, and in the 
middle, in a nest of seaweed, green- 
black creatures, with great claws that 
ended in pincers and eyes that looked 
like pegs stuck into their heads. David 
stared, open-mouthed; then he put a hand 
into his pocket. 

“How much would one cost, sir?’ 

“T don’t know,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“T think I will buy one, and take it 
home; I can keep it in a cage.” 

At which Dr. Lavendar said gravely, 
that he feared the creatures would not 
be happy in a cage 
ple eat them, David.” 

David was silent; then, in a _ sup- 
pressed voice, he said, “ Are they happy 
when people eat them? I think they’d 
rather be in a eage; I would hang it in 
my window.” 

But Dr. Lavendar only said, “ Dear 
me! What have we here?” and drew him 
to the next shop, at the door of which 
stood a wooden Indian, a tomahawk in 
one hand, and a cigar-box in the other. 
Dr. Lavendar bade David wait outside 
while he went into this shop, which the 
little boy was perfectly satisfied to do, 





“ And, besides, peo- 
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for it isn’t every day you get the chance 


to examine a wooden Indian, even to 
climbing up on his pedestal and feeling his 
tomahawk with respectful fingers. When 
Dr. Lavendar came out, David took his 
kind old hand, and burst into confidences. 

“When I’m big I’m going to fight In- 


dians. Or else I'll drive fast horses. I 
don’t know which. It’s hard to decide, 
ain’t it, sir?” 


‘Very hard. If you choose the horses, 
I'll give you Goliath.” 

David was silent; then he sighed: “I 
guess I’ll fight Indians, sir,” he said. 

But a moment later he was cheerfully 
confidential: he had 
“Dear, dear,” said 
mustn’t do 


thirty cents to 
Dr. 


anything 


spend! Laven- 


dar, “we rash. 
Here, let’s look in this window.” 

Oh, how many windows there were, 
and all of them full of beautiful things! 
Dr. Lavendar was willing to stop at ev- 
ery one; and he joined in David’s game 
of “mine,” with the seriousness that all 
thoughtful persons give to this diversion. 

“ That’s David would ery, 
pointing to a green china toad, and Dr. 
Lavendar would say gravely, 

“You have it, David; 
have it.” 

“ Now it’s 
instruct him. 

“Must I 


dow ” 


mine! 


may you may 


your turn!” David would 
this win- 
Dr. Lavendar would plead. And 
David always said firmly that he must. 
“Well, then, that’s mine,” Dr. Lavendar 
would say. 

“ Why, that’s only a teacup! We have 
thousands of them at our house!” David 
boasted. “I should think you would 
rather have the toad. TVlI—I’ll give you 
the toad, sir?” 


take something in 


“Oh, dear me, no,” Dr. Lavendar pro- 
tested; and so they sauntered on, hand 
in hand. When they came to a_ book- 
store, Dr. Lavendar apologized for break- 
ing in upon their “game.” “I’m going 
to play mine, in here,” he said. 

David was quite content to wait at 
the door and watch the people, and the 
yellow boxes full of windows, drawn by 
mules with bells jingling on their har- 
Sometimes he looked fearfully back 
into the shop; but Dr. Lavendar was still 
playing “mine,” so all was well. At 
last, however, he finished his game and 
came to the door. 


ness. 
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“Come along, David; this is the most 
dangerous place in town!” 

David looked at him with interest. 
“Why did you skip with your eye when 
you said that, sir?” he demanded. At 
which the clerk who walked beside them 
laughed loudly, and David grew very red 
and angry. 

But when Dr. Lavendar said, “ David, 
T’ve got a bone in arm; won’t you 
carry a book for me?” he was consoled, 
and immediately began to ask questions. 
Dr. Lavendar that he in 
quired about everything in heaven and 
earth and the under the earth, 
and at last the old gentleman was obliged, 
in self-defence, to resort to the formula 
which, according to the code of etiquette 


my 


It seemed to 


waters 


understood by these two friends, signified 
“stop talking.” 

“What is David began, 
companion replied glibly: 

“Layovers for meddlers and crutches 
for lame ducks.” 

And 


it was understood 


his 


and 


David subsided into giggles, for 
that 
extremely humorous. 


this remark was 
After that they went to dinner with a 
gentleman who wore a long black coat 
and no shirt; at least, David could 
see any shirt. Dr. Lavendar called him 
Bishop. and they talked a great deal 
about uninteresting things. David only 
spoke twice: His host took occasion to 
remark that he did not finish all his 
mashed potato—* Some poor child would 
be glad of what waste,” said the 
gentleman with no shirt. To which 
David replied, “If I ate it, what 
for the child?” And the 
man said in a grave aside to Dr. Lav- 
that the present 
inclined to pertness. 
His remark made 
the clergymen pushed their chairs back 
from the table; David, however, sat still. 
“We haven’t had the ice-cream yet,” h« 
said gently. “Hush! Hush!” said Dr. 
And the gentleman laughed 
very hard, and said that he had to send 
all his ice-cream to the heathen. David, 
reddening, looked at him in stolid silence. 
In the afternoon there was a pause; they 
went to church, and listened to another 
gentleman, who talked a long, long time 
David sighed, but he kept 
pretty quiet, considering. After the talk 


not 


you 


then, 
poor gentle- 


endar generation was 


second was when 


Lavendar. 


Sometimes 
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was Dr. Lavendar did not seem 
anxious to get away; David twitched his 
sleeve once or twice to indicate his own 
readiness, but it appeared that Dr. Lav- 
endar preferred to speak to the talking 
gentleman. And the talking gentleman 
patted David’s head and said: 

“And what do you think of foreign 
missions, my little boy?” 

David did not answer, but he moved 
his head from under the large white 
hand. 

“You were very good and quiet,” said 
the talking gentleman. “I saw you, 
down in the pew with Dr. Lavendar. And 
I was very much complimented; you 
‘never went to sleep.” 

“1 epuldn’t,” said David, briefly; “ the 
seats are too hard.” The talking gen- 
tleman laughed a little, and you might 
have thought Dr. Lavendar skipped with 
his eye;—at any rate, he laughed. 

“They don’t always tell us why they 
keep awake,” he said. And the talking 
gentleman didn’t laugh any more. 

At last, however, they stopped wast- 
ing time, and took up their round of 
dissipation again. They went to see 
Liberty Bell; then they had supper at a 
marble-topped table, in a room as big as 
a church! 

“ Tee-cream, suh?” suggested a waiter, 
and David said “ Yes!” Dr. Lavendar 
looked doubtful, but David had no 
doubts. Yet, half-way through that pink 
and white mound on his saucer, he sighed, 
and opened and shut his eyes as if 
greatly fatigued. 

“ Finished?’ Dr. Lavendar asked. 

“No, sir,” David said sadly, and start- 
ed in with a spurt; but the mound did 
not seem to diminish; and suddenly his 
chin quivered. “If you have to pay for 
what I don’t eat, I'll try,” he said; “ but 
my breast is cold.” Reassured on this 
point, and rubbing his little chilly 
stomach, furtively, David put down his 
spoon and slipped out of his chair, ready 
to make a night of it. For, supper over, 
they went to see a magician! 

“JT don’t know what Mrs. Richie will 
say to me,” said Dr. Lavendar. “You 
won’t get to bed before ten o’clock!” 

“She'll say ‘all right,’” said David. 
Then he added, “The gentleman at din- 
ner tells lies, or else he’s foolish. It 
would melt before the heathen got it.” 


over, 


Dr. Lavendar, singing to himself— 


Hither ye faithful, 
triumph,— 


haste with songs of 


did not hear the morals of his bishop 
aspersed. He took David’s hand, and by 
and by they were sitting staring open- 
mouthed at a man who put eggs in a pan, 
and held it over a fire, and took out live 
pigeons! Oh, yes, and many other won- 
ders! David never spoke once on his way 
back to the hotel, and Dr. Lavendar be- 
gan to be worried for fear the child was 
overtired. He hustled him to bed as 
quickly as possible, and then sat down 
under the far-off chandelier of the hotel 
bedroom, to glance at a newspaper and 
wait until David was asleep before he 
got into his own bed. He did not have 
to wait long for the soft breathing of 
childish sleep. It had been poor David’s 
intention to go over in his mind every 
single thing he saw the magician do, so 
that he wouldn’t leave out anything at re- 
cess on Monday. Alas, before he could be- 
gin to think, the sun was shining again! 

It was Dr. Lavendar who did the think- 
ing before the sunlight came. Twice, in 
his placid, wakeful night, he rose to 
make sure the child was all right, to pull 
up an extra blanket about the small 
shoulders or to arrange the pillow, 
punched by David’s fist to the edge of 
the bed. In the morning he let the little 
boy look out of the window while he pack- 
ed up their various belongings; and when 
it was time to start, David could hardly 
tear himself away from that outlook, 
which makes such a mystical appeal to 
most of us—huddling roofs and chim- 
neys under a morning sky. But when 
he did turn to look at Dr. Lavendar tuck- 
ing things into his valise and singing 
to himself, it was to realize again the im- 
mutable past. “ You can’t get back be- 
hind, and begin again,” he said slowly. 
Dr. Lavendar, understanding, chuckled. 

“Can God?” said David. 

At that Dr. Lavendar’s face suddenly 
shone. “ David,” he said, “the greatest 


thing in the world is to know that God 
is always beginning again!” : 
But David had turned to the window 
to watch a prowling cat upon a roof; and 
then, alas, it was time to start. 
“ Well,” said Dr. Lavendar, as, hand 
in hand, they walked to the big, roaring 














THE AWAKENING 


place where the cars were, “ Well, Da- 


vid, to-morrow we shall be at home 
again! You sit down here and take 
care of my bag while I go and get 


the tickets.” 

David slid sidewise on to the slippery 
wooden settee. He had nothing to say; 
again he felt that bleak sinking right 
under his little breast-bone; but it sud- 
denly stopped in the excitement of seeing 
Mrs. the 
waiting-room! There was a young lady 
at his side, and he piloted her quickly 
across the. big, bare room, to the very 
settee upon which David was swinging 
his small legs. 

“T must see about the checks, dear,” 
he said, and hurried off without a glance 
at the little boy who was guarding Dr. 
Lavendar’s valise. 

The sun pouring through the high, 
dusty window, shone into David’s eyes. 
He wrinkled his nose and squinted up at 
the young lady from under the visor of his 
blue cap. She smiled down at him, pleas- 
antly, and then opened a book; upon 
which David said bravely, “ You’re nine- 
teen. I’m seven, going on eight.” 

“ What!” said the young lady; she put 
her book down, and laughed. “ How do 
you know I am nineteen, little boy?” 

“Mrs. Richie’s brother said so.” 

She looked at him with amused 
plexity. “And who is Mrs. 
brother ?” 

David pointed shyly at the vanishing 
figure at the end of the waiting-room. 

“Why, no, dear, that’s my father!” 

“T know,” said David; “he’s Mr. 
Pryor, Mrs. Richie’s brother. He comes 
and stays at our honse.” 

“Stays at your house? What on earth 
are you talking about, you funny little 
boy! Where is your house?” 

“ ©’ Chester,” said David. 

The young lady laughed and gave him 
a kind glance. “ You’ve made a mis- 
take, I think. My father doesn’t know 
Mrs. Richie.” 

David had nothing to say, and she 
opened her book. When Mr. Pryor re- 
turned, hurrying to collect the bags and 
umbrellas, David had turned back 


Richie’s brother coming into 


per- 
Richie’s 


his 


and was looking out of the window. 

It was not until they were in the train 
that Alice remembered to speak of the 
Mrs. 


incident. “Who in the world is 
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Richie ?” 


she demanded 
where is Old Chester ?¢” 

The suddenness of it was like a blow. 
Lloyd Pryor actually gasped; his pres- 
ence of mind so entirely deserted him, 
that before he knew it, he had lied 
it is a mistake to lie hurriedly. 

“TI—I don’t know! Never 
either of them.” 

His confusion was so obvious that his 
daughter gave him a_ surprised look. 
“ But I’m told you stay at her house, in 
Old Chester,” she said laughing. 

“What are you talking about!” 

“Why, father,” she said blankly; his 
irritation was very disconcerting. 


gavly, “and 


and 


heard of 


“T tell you I never heard of such a- 
person!” he repeated sharply; and then 
he realized what he had done. “ Damn 
it, what did I lie for?” he said to him- 
self, angrily; and he began to try to get 
out of it: “Old Chester? Oh, yes; I do 


remember. It’s somewhere near Mercer, 
I believe. But I never went there in my 
life.” Then he added in his own mind, 
“ Confound it, I’ve done it again! What 
the devil has happened? Who has told 
her?” Aloud, he asked where she had 
heard of Old Chester. 

She began to tell him about a little 


boy, who said—“ it was too funny!” she 
interrupted herself, smiling—‘ who said 
that 


you were ‘Mrs. Richie’s brother,’ 

and you stayed at her house in Old 
Chester, and—” 

“Perfect nonsense!” he broke in. “ He 


mistook me for some one else, I suppose. 
Alice, I must look 
don’t talk now, dear.” 
Alice subsided into her book; but after 
a while she began to frown, and then she 
put her book down. Old Chester: Where 


over these papers, 


had she heard of Old Chester? Yes; she 
remembered. A gentleman who came to 
eall—King? That was his name; Dr. 


King. 
Chester. 


He said he had come from Old 

And he had spoken of some- 
body—now, who was it? Oh, yes; Richie; 
Mrs. Richie. Then once last spring when 
her father went to Mercer he said he was 
going to Old Chester; vet now he said he 
had never heard of the place. He had for- 
gotten it. Of course, he must have for- 
gotten it; or elsee— She did not follow in 
her mind the alternative which his con- 
fusion so inevitably suggested. In the 
recoil from it she was plunged into re- 
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morse for a suspicion which she had not 
even entertained. Truth was so much to 
this young creature, that even the shadow 
of an untruth gave her a sense of uneasi- 
ness which she could not banish. She 
looked furtively at her father, sorting out 
some papers, his lips compressed, his eye- 
brows drawn into a heavy frown, and 
assured herself that she was a wicked 
girl to have wondered, even for a minute, 
whether he was perfectly frank. He! 
Her ideal of every virtue. And besides, 
why should he not be frank? It was ab- 
surd as well as wicked to have that 
uneasy feeling. “I am ashamed of my- 
self!” she declared hotly, and took up 
her book. ... 

But David had thrown the smooth stone 
from the brook! 

It was a very little stone; the giant 
did not know for many a day where 
he had been hit; yet it had struck him 
in the one vulnerable point in his arm- 
or—his daughter’s trust in him. How 
the wound widened does not belong to 
this story. 

When Dr. Lavendar came bustling 
back with his tickets, David was absorb- 
ed in thought. He had very little to 
say on the long day’s journey over the 
mountains. When they reached Mercer 
where they were to spend the night, he 
had nothing whatever to say; his eyes 
were closing with fatigue, and he was 
asleep almost before his little yellow head 
touched the pillow. In the morning he 
asked a question. 

“Ts it a Aunt if you don’t know it?” 

“What?” said Dr. Lavendar, winding 
his clean stock carefully around his neck. 

But David relapsed into silence. He 
asked so few questions that day, that 
crutches for lame ducks were referred to 
only once. 

They took the afternoon stage for Old 
Chester. It was a delicious October day. 
David sat on the front seat between Dr. 
Lavendar and Jonas, and as Jonas told 
them all that had happened during their 


long absence, the child felt a reviving in- 
terest in life. Dr. Lavendar’s humming 
broke out into singing; he sang scraps of 
songs and hymns, and teased David about 
being sleepy. “I believe he’s lost his 
tongue, Jonas; he hasn’t said boo! since 
we left Mercer. I suppose he won’t have 
a thing to tell Mrs. Richie, not a thing!” 

“Well, now, there!” said Jonas, “ her 
George gimme a letter for you, and I'll 
be kicked if 1 ain’t forgot it!” He 
thrust his left leg out, so that his cow- 
hide boot hung over the dashboard, and 
fumbled in his pocket; then thrust out 
the right leg and fumbled in another 
pocket; then dived into two or three coat 
pockets; finally a very crumpled note, 
smelling of the stable, came up from the 
depths and was handed to Dr. Lavendar. 

“Slow down these two-forties on a 
plank road, Jonas, till I get my glasses 
on,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

After he read the letter he did not sing 
any more; his face fell into deeply 
puzzled lines. “I must ask Willy what 
it’s all about,” he said to himself. Cer- 
tainly the note did not explain itself: 


“Dear Dr. Lavenpar: If it will not in- 
convenience you, will you let David stay 
at the rectory to-night? And perhaps 
for a few days. I am not sure whether 
I shall be able to keep him—I may have 
to give him back to you. Will you let 
him stay with you until I can decide 
what to do? Hetena R.” 


“JT wonder if that brother has inter- 
fered?” thought Dr. Lavendar. “ Some- 
thing has happened; that’s evident. 
Keep him? Well, I guess I will!” He 
looked down at David, his old eyes beam- 
ing with pleasure. “ Mrs. Richie wants 
you to stay with me to-night; what do 
you think of that?” 


“TI wanted to see the rabbits,” said 
David; “but I don’t mind staying— 


very much.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ROMAN REMAINS 


Our Nearest Point in Antiquity 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


ECAUSE Chester is the handiest 
piece of English antiquity for new 
Americans to try their infant 

teeth on, I had fancied myself avoiding 
it as unworthy my greater maturity. | 
had not now landed in Liverpool, and 
often as I had hitherto landed there, I 
had proudly disobeyed the charge of 
more imperfectly travelled friends to be 
sure and break the run to London at 
Chester, for there was nothing like it in 
all England. Having indulged my 
haughty spirit for nearly half a century, 
one of the sudden eaprices which under- 
mine the firmest resolutions determined 
me to pass at Chester the day which must 
intervene before the steamer I was going 
to meet at Liverpool was due. Naturally 
1 did everything I could to difference 
myself from the swarm of my crude 
Vor. CXIII.—No. 673.—13 


countrymen whom I found there, and I 
was rewarded at the delightful restaurant 
in the Rows, where I asked for tea in 
my most carefully guarded chest-tones, 
with a pot of the odious oolong which 
observation has taught the Britons is 
most acceptable to the palate of our com 
patriots, when they cannot get green tea 
or Japan tea. Perhaps it was my morti 
fying failure in this matter which fixed 
me in my wish never to be taken for an 
Englishman, except by other Americans 
whom it was easy to deceive. 


The Americans abounded in Chester, 
not only on the present occasion but in 
my three successive chance visits to the 
place; and if they were by an immens 
majority nearly all of the same sex, they 
were none the worse for that. By pretty 
twos, by pretty threes, by yet larger lovely 
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groups, and, in serious, middle-aged in- 
stances, singly, they wandered in and out 
of the plain old cathedral; they strayed 
through the Rows or areades by which 
Chester distinguishes herself from other 
cities in having two-storied sidewalks; 
they clustered in the shops where the 
prices were adjusted to their ignorance 
of English values and the y could pay as 
much for a pair of gloves as in New York 
or Chicago; they crowded the narrow 
promenade which tops the city wall; they 
haunted the historic houses, where they 
strayed whispering about with their 
Baedekers shut on their thumbs, at- 
tentive to the instruction of the ecus- 
todians; they rode on the tops of the 
municipal tram-cars with apparently no 
apprehension from their violation of 
the sacred American principle of corpora- 
tional enterprise in transportation; they 
followed on foot the wanderings of the 
desultory streets; at the corners and be- 
fore the quainter facades the sun caught 
the slant of their lifted eye-glasses and 
flashed them into an involuntary con- 
spicuity. In all his round I doubt if 
his ray could have visited countenances 


of a more diffused intelligence, expressive 
of a more generous and truly poetic in- 
terest in those new things of the old 
English world on which they were now 
feeding full the longing and realizing 
rapturously the dreaming of the years 
and years of vague hopes. I could read 
from my own past the pathos of some 
lives, restricted and remote, to which the 
present opportunity was like a_ glad 
delirium, a glory of unimagined chance, 
in which they trod the stones of Old 
Chester as if they were the golden streets 
of the New Jerusalem. These and such 
as these have forever the better of thos 
born to the manner; as for those as- 
suming to be naturalized to the manner, 
they are not worthy to be confounded with 
such envoys from the present to the past. 
It is only the newest Americans who 
ever really see England, and they are 
apt to see it in the measure of that sim- 
plicity for which sincerity is by no means 
a satisfactory substitute. 

It could well be in a passion of hu- 
mility that a sophisticated traveller 
might wish to hide himself from them 
in the depths of that Roman bath which 
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apparently so few visitors to Chester 
see. We found it with some difficulty, 
by the direction of a_ kindly  shop- 
oman who, though she had lived all her 
life opposite, could only go so far as to 
sav she believed it was under a certain 
small newspaper and_ periodical store 
across the way. Asking the young man 
we found there, he owned the fact, and 
leaving a yet younger man in charge, he 
lighted a stump of candle, and led to a 
sort of cavern back of his shop, where 
the classie relic, rude but unmistakable, 
was. Rough, low pillars supported the 
roof and the modern buildings overhead, 
and the bath, clumsily shaped of stone, 
ttested the civilization once dominant in 
Chester. Our guide had his fact or his 
fable concerning the spring which sup- 
plied the bath; but whether it is in 
summer or in winter that this spring 
almost wholly disappears, I am ashamed 
iot to remember. 

The Rome that was built upon Britain 
underlies so much of England that if one 
begins to long for its excavation one 
must be willing to involve so much 
medieval and modern superstructure in 
a common ruin that one’s wisdom must 
be doubted. So far as the Roman re- 
mains showed themselves to a pretty i 


norant observer they did not seem worth 
digging out in their entirety; here and 
there an example seems to serve; they 
are the unpolished monuments of life 
in a remote and partially settled province, 
not to be compared, except at Bath and 
Y ork, with those of Pompeii or Hereu- 
laneum. To be sure, if one knew they 
underlay New York, one would gladly 
level all the sky-scrapers in the town, 
that they might be given to the light. 
But in Chester it is another matter. 
There is already an interesting if not 
satisfying collection of antiquities in 
Chester; and if it came to question of 
demolishing the delightful old wall, or 
the Rows, with God’s Providence House, 
and Bishop Lloyd’s House, or even the 
cathedral, though it is, to my knowledge, 
the least sympathetic of English cathe- 
drals, one would wish to think twice. 
At the wall, especially, one would like to 
hesitate, walking perhaps all the way 
round the city on it, and pausing at dis 
crete intervals to repose and ponder. It 
does not convince everywhere of an equal 


antiquity ; there are parts that are evi 
dently restorations and parts that are 
reproductions, and the gates frankly 
own themselves modern. But there are 
towers that moulder and bastions that 
have plainly borne the brunt of time. 
In the circuit of the wall you may look 
down on the roofs of old Chester within, 
and that much larger and busier new 
Chester without, which stretches with its 
shops and mills and suburban cottages 
and villas into the pretty country, as 
far as you like. But our affair was never 
with that Chester: except where the 
country began under the walls, and 
widened away beyond the river Dee, with 
bridges and tramways presently lost to 


the eye in the shadow of pleasant groves, 


we cared for nothing beyond the walls. 
There were places where these dropped 
sheer to the waters of the Dee, which 
obliged us at one point of its flow with a 
vivid rapid, or (1 will not be sure) the 
swift slope of a dam, where a man stood 
midway casting his line into the ripple. 
Ile could by some stretch of the imagina 
tion have been a Jolly Miller who lived 
on the river Dee, though I remember no 
mills in sight; and by an equal stroke of 
lancy, he could have been easting his 
line for the salmon with which the sands 
of Dee are also associated in song. I 
do not insist that the reader shall hazard 
either conjecture with me; but what I say 
is that all England is so elosely netted 
over and embroidered with literary remi 
niseence, with race-memories, from the 
earliest hours of personal consciousness, 
that wherever the American goes his 
mind catches in some rhyme, some phrase, 
some story of fact or fable that makes 
the place more home to him than the 
house where he was born. That is the 


sweetness, the kindness of travel it Kng- 


land, and that is the enchanting strang 
ness. To other lands we relate ourselves 
by an effort, but there the charm lies 
waiting for us, to catch us and hold us 
fast with ties running to the inmost and 
furthermost of our earthly being. 

At one point in our first ramble on 
the wall at Chester we came to a house 
built close upon it, of such quaintness 
and demureness that it needed no second 
glanee, in the long June twilight, to con- 
vince us that one of Thomas Hardy’s 
heroines lived there; or if it did, no pos- 
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sible doubt of the fact could be 
we encountered at the 


left when 
cle scent to the 


next city gat the smartest of red-coated 


sergeants mounting the wall to go and 
pay court to her. Afterwards we found 
many houses level with the top of the 
wall, with little gardened dooryards or 
leafy spaces beside them. I do not say 


had Hardy 
were not sergeants enough for that; 
but the dwellings 
passable 
only less 
the first. 
traits 


its apparent 


thev all heroines in them; 


the re 
were all of an insur- 
quaintness and demureness, or 
quaint and less demure than 
One of the 


of the past wherever you find it is 


most winning 


willingness to be friends 


with the present, to make room for it 


when it can, and to respond as far as 


possible to its commonplace and = even 
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sordid Occasions, Like 


old walls that ] 


had known in Italy, the old wall at 
Chester lent itself not only to the do 
inestic but the commercial demands of 


to-day, and if the shops which it allowed 
to front upon its promenade were prefer- 
dealers in bric-a-brae and 


ably those ot 


second-hand books, still the principle is 


the same. In one of these shops Was an 


old (it looked old) sun-dial which tempt 
ed and tempted the poor American, who 
well he could not get it 
without intolerable inconvenience and ex- 
it at 
returning another 


knew very hom 


pense; and who himself from 


last 


tore 
with the hope ot 
day and carrying it all the way, if need 


As is the 


custom of sun-dials, it professed to num- 


be, to New York in his arms. 














ber only the sunny hours: but he had 
(or is this his 
subsequent inven 
tion’) the beliet 


that somewhere on 
its round 


was in- 
delibly if invis 
ibly marked that 


gloomy moment 
of the Sept mbet 


afternoon vhen 


King Charles 
looked from th 
Phanix towel! 
hard by the shop 
where the dial 
lurked, and = saw 
his army routed 


by the Parliamen 
tariens on Rowton 
Moor. To be sure, 
the moment 
bright for the Par 
liamentarians; 


Was 





there is 


the con 
solation in every 
defeat that it is 


the victory of at 


least on side, ind 
in this 


it was 


instance 
the right 
side whi h won 

You are advised 
that if you would 
see Chester Cathe 
dral aright you 
had best look at 





ROMAN-COLUMN HoUSES, OLD 


CHESTER 


it across the grassy 


space which lies 



































KING CHARLES’S TOWER 


between it and the wall near Phenix 
tower. It is indeed finest there, for it 
is a fane that asks distance, and if you 


vo visit it by the pale twilight at nine 
o'clock of the long June day, the brown 
stone it is built of will remind you less 
than it might at noonday of the brown- 
stone fronts of the old New York streets. 
But who am I that I should criticise 
even the material body of any English 
cathedral? If we had this one of Chester 
in the finest American city, in Boston 
itself, we should throng to it with our 
guide-books if not our prayer-books, and 
would not allow that any ecclesiastical 
structure in the country compared with 
it. All that I say to my compatriots of 
U ither sex, who come to its Perpendicular 
Gothie fresh from the Oblique Dorie of 
their Cunarders or White Stars at Liver- 
pool, is: “ Wait! Do not lavish your 


precipitate raptures all upon this good 
but plain edifice. Keep some of them 
rather for the gentler and lovelier dreams 
of architecture at Wells, at Ely, at 
Exeter, and supremely the minster at 
York, to which you should not come im- 
pove rished of the emotions you have been 
storing up from the beginning of your 
esthetic consciousness. Yet, stay! For- 
bear to turn slightingly from your first 
cathedral because some one tells you it 
is not the best. It will have more to say 
to that precious newness of yours (you 
cannot yet realize how precious your 
newness is) than fairer temples shall to 
your more shop-worn sentiments.” It is 
always well in travel to cherish the first 
moments of it, for these are richer in po 
ientialities of joy than any that can fol 
low; and it is doubtless in the wise order 
of Providence that such a city as Chester 
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should lie so near the great port of entry 
for three hundred thousand Americans 
that they may have something so worthy 
of their emotions while they have still 
their sea-legs on, and self-respectfully 
reel under the stroke. 

I have said how constantly one met 
them, how inevitably; and if they were 
wondering, willingly or unwillingly, what 
Chester could be bought for and _ sent 
home, in bulk or piecemeal, and set up 
again, say an hour from New York, just 
be yond Ilarlem River, I do not know that 
[I should blame them. Of course, there 
would be the question of the customs; 
the place could not be brought in duty 
free; but some nobler-minded millionaire 
might expand to the magnitude of the 
generous enterprise and offer to pay the 
duties if an equal sum toward the pur- 
chase could be raised. We should of 
course want only the Chester within 
the walls, but the walls and gates must 
be included. 

Why should such a thing be impos- 
sible? Such a thing on a smaller scale, 
different in quantity but not in quality, 
had been dreamt of by a boldly imagina- 
tive Chicagoan, if we could believe the 


good woman in charge of the Derby 
House, up the little court out of Nicholas 
Street, where all that is left of the old 
town mansion of the noble Stanleys re- 
mains. This magnanimous dreamer had 
the vision of the Stanleys’ town house 
transplanted to the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, and erected as a prime feature of 
the great Columbian Fair. He offered to 
buy it in fulfilment of his vision, so ran 
the tale, of whoever then could sell it; 
but when the head of the family to which 
it once belonged heard of the offer. he 
bought it himself in a quiver of indigna- 
tion conceivably lasting yet, and dedi- 
cated it to the public curiosity forever, 
on the spot where its timbered and carven 
gables have looked into a dingy little 
court ever since the earliest days of the 
Tudor architecture. If we could trust 
the witness of the ecards which strewed 
the good woman’s table, it was American 
curiosity which mainly wreaked itself on 
the beautiful but rather uninhabitable 
old house our Chicagoan failed to buy. 
By hungry hundreds they throng to the 
place, and begin to satisfy their lifelong 
famine for historie scenes in the mansion 
where Charles the First sojourned while 

in Chester, and 





— ~ whence the head 
of the house was 
taken out to die 
by the axe for his 
part in the royal- 
ist rising of 1657. 
So, in my rash- 
ness, I should have 
believed, but for 
the correction of 
Mr. Havell Crick- 
more, who says, 
in his pleasantly 
written and pleas- 
antly pictured 
book about “ Old 
Chester,” that the 
Earl was ‘‘be- 
headed during the 
great Rebellion,” 
which would short- 
en his life by some 
ten years, and 
make his death 
date 1647, not 
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1657. It does 
not greatly mat- 
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he would still be dead, 
date, and at either a touch 
humor would survive him 
Mr. Crickmore 
Duckenfield of the Cromwellian 
asked him if he had no friend who would 
do the 
to cut 
who 
tind one 
“sa 

I h ive 
thing I 
from saeristans or custodians. 
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story repeats. 


last office for him. 
mv head off ? 


would have 


“Do you mean, 
Nay, if those men 

head off cannot 
to cut it off, let it stand where 


my 


always liked to believe 
read 


every- 
in guide-books, or heard 
In Ches- 
you ean believe not only the bleak 
Baedeker, with its adherence to 
fact, but anything that anybody tells you; 
and in turn | 
ing faith of the reader when I assure him 
that he will find medieval- 
looking out of Nuremberg as that street 

I think it is called Eastgate Street— 
with Rows, two-story sidewalks, 
and its timber-gabled shops with their 
double chance of putting up the rates 
the fresh Let him pay 
the price, and gladly, for there is no per- 
spective worthier his money. I am 
in the pay of a certain pastry-cook of the 
Rows, who makes the wedding-eakes for 
all the royal marriage feasts; but I say 
he will serve you a toasted tea-cake with 
the afternoon oolong he will try to put 
off on an American, such as you cannot 


stern 
my 


ask the unquestion- 


nothing so 


its or 


on American. 


not 
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buy elsewhere in England; only, you 
the bottom half of 
of th 


have 


must be sure to eat 
the tea-cake, because most rich, 
butter will melted 
tenderly into that. Go then, if you will, 
to the eathedral which I have been vainly 


seeking to deery, and study its histories, 


sweet Cheshire 


beginning with the remnants of the orig- 
inal Norman church of the Conqueror’s 
lieutenant and nephew Hugh Lupus, and 
ending with a resolutely medieval restora- 
tion of the carvings in the eastern tran- 
sept, wherein Disraeli and Gladstone are 
made grotesquely to figure, the one in 
building up the Indian Empire and the 
other in disestablishing the Irish church. 
Somewhere in the historical middle dis- 
tanee are certain faded flags taken from 
the Americans at the battle of Bunker 
Hill, which we should always have won 
if our powder had not given out, and let 
the enemy capture these banners. The 
beauty of the Chapter House will subdue 
vou, if you rebel against the sight of them, 
and I ean certify to the solemnity of the 
Cloister, which I with due im- 
pression; but with what success a young 


visited 


girl was sketching a perspective of the 
cathedral I did not look over her shoul- 
der to see. 

How perverse is memory! I 
recall distinctly the prospect across the 
Dee from the Watergate to which the 
Dee used to float its ships and from 


cannot 
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which it now shrinks far beyond the 
green flats. But I remember that in re- 
turning through a humble street from 
the Watergate, the children on the door- 
steps were eating the largest and thickest 
slices of bread and butter I saw in all 
England, where the children in humble 
streets are always eating large, thick 
slices of bread and butter. For the 
pleasure of riding on the municipal 
trams, and of realizing how much softer 
and slower they run than our monopolistic 
trolleys, we made, whenever we had 
nothing else to do, an excursion “ across 
the sands of De by the bridge which 
spans its valley, with always fragments 
of Kingsley’s tender old song singing 
themselves in the brain, and with the 
visionary Mary going to call the cattle 
home, and the eruel, crawling foam from 
which never home came she. 


Oh, is it fish. or weed, or floating hair. 


in the tide that no longer laps the green 


floor that once was sand? Ask the young 
girls of fifty years ago, who could make 
people ery with the words! It was 
enough for me that I was actually in 
the scene of the tragedy, and more than 
all the British, Roman, Saxon, or Norse- 
man antiquity of Chester. At the 
suburban extremity of the tram-line, or 
somewhere a little short of it, we were 
offered by sign-board a bargain in house- 
lots so phrased that it added thirty gen- 
erations to the age of a region already 
old enough in all conscience. We were 
not invited to buy the land brutally in 
fee simple, outright; but it was inti- 
mated that the noble or gentle family 
to which it belonged would part with 
it temporarily on a lease of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years. I hope we 
fully felt the delicacy, the pathos in 
that reservation of the thousandth year, 
which was the more appealing because it 
was tacit. 


These lots were no part of the vast 
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estate of the great noble whose seat lies 
farther yet out of Chester in much the 
same direction. It was one of the many 
aristocratic houses which I meant to visit 
in England, but as I really visited no 
other, I am glad that I gave way in the 
matter of a shilling to the driver of the 
fly who held that the drive to the place 
was worth that much more than I did. 
1 tried hard for the odd shilling, as an 
affair of conscience and of public spirit; 
but the morning was of a cool-edged 
warmth, and of a sky that neither rained 
nor shone, and the driver of the fly was 
an elderly man who looked as if he would 
not lie about the regular price, though I 
pretended so strenuously it should be six 
and’ not seven shillings for the drive, 
and I yielded. After all (I excused my 
weakness to myself), it would have been 
seven dollars at home; and presently we 
were in the leafy damp, the leafy dark 
f the parkway within the gates of the 
great nobleman’s estate beyond the Dee. 
Eight thousand acres large it stretches 
all about, but it is visibly bounded only 
by the beautiful Welsh hills to the west- 
ward, and four miles we drove through 
the woodsy quiet of the park, which was 
so much like the woodsy quiet of forest- 
ways not so accessible at home. Birds 
were singing in the trees, and on the 
hawthorns a little may hung yet, though 
it was well into June. Rabbits—or if 
they were hares I mean no offence to 
the hares—-limped leisurely away from 
the roadside. Coops of young pheasants, 
carefully bringing up to be shot in the 
season for the pleasure of noble or even 
royal guns, were scattered about in the 
borders of the shade; and grown cock 
and hen pheasants showed their elect 
forms through the undergrowth in the 
conscious pride of a species dedicated to 
such splendid self-sacrifice. In the open 
spaces the brown deer by scores lay lazily 
feeding, their antlers shining, or their 
ears pricking through the thin tall stems 
of the grass. Otherwhere in paddock or 
pasture, were two-year-olds or three-year- 
olds, of the blooded hunters or racers to 
whose breeding that great nobleman is 
said to be mostly affectioned, though for 
all I personally know he may be more 
impassioned of the fine arts, or have his 
whole heart in the study of realistic fic- 
tion. What I do personally know is that 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 673.14 








at a certain point of our drive a groom 
came riding one of his cultivated colts, 
so highly strung that it took fright at 
our harmless fly, and escaped by us in 
a flash cf splendid terror that left my 
own responsive nerves vibrating. 

From time to time notices to the pub- 
“earnestly requested ” the visitor not. 
to trespass or deface, instead of sternly 
forbidding him with a threat of penal- 
ties. They know how to do these things 
in England, and when our monopolists, 
corporate or individual, have come more 
generally to fence themselves away from 
their fellow citizens they will learn how 
gracefully to entreat the traveller not 
to abuse the privileges of a visit to their 
grounds. Whether they will ever posit 
themselves in the landscape with the 
perfect pride of circumstance proper to 
a great English nobleman’s place, no one 
can say; and if I mention that there was 
a whole outlying village of picturesque 
and tasteful houses appropriated to the 
immediate dependants of this nobleman, 
it is less with the purpose of instructing 
some future oil-king or beef-baron in the 
niceties of state, than of simply letting 
the reader know that we drove back to 
Chester by a different way from that 
we came by. 

As for the palace of the nobleman, 
which did not call itself a palace, it was 
disappointing, just as Niagara is dis- 
appointing if you come to it with vague 
preconceptions of another sort of majesty. 
I myself was disappointed in the Castle 
of Chester, which one would naturally 
expect to be Norman, “or at least Early 
English,” but which one finds a low two- 
story edifice of Georgian architecture en- 
closing a parade-ground with a main 
gate in the form of a Greek portico and 
a side entrance disguised as a small 
classic temple. But the castle is in the 
definite taste of a_ self-justified epoch, 
and consoles you with the belated Geor- 
gian—the Fourth Georgian—surviving 


lic 


into our own century not so very long 
after its universal acceptance. One could 
not build a castle in any other than 
classie terms in 1829, and I dare say that 
forty years later it would have been im- 
possible to build an ancestral seat in 
any other style than the Victorian Gothic- 
Tudor-Mansard which now glasses its 
gables, roofs, and finials with so much 
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satisfaction in the silvery sheet of water 
at its feet. The finest thing about it is 
that the nobleman who imagined or com- 
manded it was of the same name and sur- 
name as the Norman baron whom Will- 
iam the Conqueror appointed to hold 
Chester for him, when he had reduced it 
_after a tedious siege, and to curb the 
wild Welsh of the dim hills we saw afar. 

I am not good at descriptions of land- 
seape-gardening, but 1 like all the for- 
malities of cropt lawns and clipt trees, 
and I would fain have the reader, if I 
could, stand with me at the window 
within the house which gives the best 
sight of these glories. That exterior part 
of the interior which is shown to the pub- 
lic in great houses seems wastefully 
rather than tastefully splendid. The life 
of the place could hardly be inferred 
from it; but there was a touch of gentle 
intimacy in the photograph, lying on 
one of the curiously costly tables, of the 
fair and sweet young girl who had lately 
become the lady of all that magnificence. 
She looked like so many another pretty 
creature in any land or clime that it was 
difficult to realize her state even with 
the help of the awed flunky who was 
showing the stranger through. He was 
of an imagination which admitted noth- 
ing ignoble in its belongings, so that in 
passing a certain bust with the familiar 
broken nose of the master he respect- 
fully murmured, 

“Sir Michael Hangelo.” 

“ Who?” the stranger joyfully demand- 
ed, wishing to make very sure of the 
precious fact; and the good soul repeated, 

“ Sir Michael Hangelo, sir.” 

Of course it was Sir Michelangelo, 
Bart.; nothing so low as the effigy of 
a knight could be admitted to that 
august gallery. 

Am I being a little too scornful in all 
this? I hope not, though I own that in 
the mansions of the great it is difficult 
not to try despising them. The easy 
theory about a man whom you find mag- 
nificently housed in the heart of eight 
thousand acres, themselves a very minor 
portion of his incaleulable possessions, is 
that he is personally to blame for it. In 
your generous indignation you wish to 
have him out, and his pleasure-grounds 
divided up into small farms. But this 
is a kind of equity which may be as 


justly applied to any one who owns more 
of the earth than he knows how to use. 
Who are they that fence large parts of 
Long Island, and much of the Hudson 
River scenery, which they have studded 
with villas never opened to the pub- 
lic like that great house near Chester? 
I know a man who has two acres and a 
half on the Maine shore of the Piseat- 
aqua, and tills not a tenth of it; but ] 
should be sorry to have him expropriated 
from the rest.’ We all, who have the least 
bit more than we need, are in the same 
boat, and we cannot begin throwing one 
another overboard, with a good con- 
science. What the people struggling for 
their lives in the water have a right to 
do is another matter. They are the im- 
mense majority and they may vote any- 
thing they choose, even a cruel injustice. 

The American, newly arrived in Ches- 
ter after his new arrival in’ Liverpool, 
will be confronted with a stronghold of 
the past which he will not be able to 
overthrow perhaps during his whole stay 
in England, though he should spend the 
summer. Immemorial custom is en- 
trenched there not only in the _ pic- 
turesqueness, the beauty, the charm, but 
the silent inexpugnable possession: which 
time from the beginning has been fortify- 
ing. The outside has been made as good- 
ly as possible, but within is the relent- 
less greed of ages, fed strong with the 
prey of poverty and toil. But let him 
not rashly fling himself against its im- 
pregnable defences. It is not primarily 
his affair. Let him go quietly about with 
his Baedeker, and see and enjoy all he 
ean of that ancient novelty, so dear to us 
new folk, and then when he is worn out 
with his pleasure, and sits down to his 
toasted tea-cake in that restaurant of the 
Rows where they will serve him a cup 
of our national oolong, let him ask him- 
self how far the beloved land he has left 
has been true to its proclamations in 
favor of a fresh and finally just Theilung 
der Erde. 

Having answered this question to his 
satisfaction, let him by no means hurry 
away from Chester that night or the 
next morning in the vain belief that 
greater historic riches await him in cities 
farther away from his port of entry in 
the heart of the land. Searcely any 
shall surpass it, for if not a Roman 
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capital like York or London, it was long 
a Roman camp, and a temple of Apollo 
replaced a Druid temple on the site of 
the present cathedral. The Britons were 
never pushed farther off than the violet 
hills where they still dwell, strong in 
their unintelligible tongue, with a taste 
for music and mysticism which seems 
never to have failed them. From those 
adjacent heights they harried in frequent 
foray their Roman and Saxon and Nor- 
man invaders, and only left off attacking 
Chester when the Early English had be- 
come the Later. 

Chester was not only one of the stub- 
bornest of the English cities in its re- 
sistance of William the Conqueror, but 
it held out still longer against Oliver 
the Conqueror in the war of the King 
and the Parliament. What part, if any, 
it had in the Wars of the Roses, I ex- 
cuse myself for not knowing. The strong 
Henry Fourth led the weak Richard 
Seeond a captive through it, and there 
is record that the weaker Henry Sixth 
tried in vain to recruit his forces in it 
for his futile struggle with fate. The 
lucky Henry Seventh who had newly 
married royalty, and was no more king 
by right than the pretender who after- 
wards threatened his throne, sent a Stan 
ley to the block for having spoken toler- 
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BY LAURENC 
OW soft thou sighest, 
H Beloved and nighest! 
And yet thou liest 
In thy dear throat: 
Thy heart, sweet scoffer, 
For all I proffer, 
Intends offer 
In soft note. 


no 
that 


Yet still for pity 
Sigh on, my pretty, 
Dole out thy ditty 
And do thy will! 
Though I be dying 
Of that false sighing, 
Thy tongue to lying 
Gives sweetness still. 
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antly of Perkyn Warbeck. 


was any party 


But if there 
in Chester for that pre- 
tender, there was none for the Stuart 
calling himself Charles III., for when 
he sent Scotland an entreaty to 
the citizens for help, they took it as a 
warning to fortify their town against 
him. After that they had peace, and 
now the place is the great market for 
Cheshire which made in the 
fertile country round about, and vies with 
the New Jersey imitation in the favor 
of our own country. 

The American who means to stop in 
Chester for the day, which may so profit- 
ably and pleasantly extend itself to a 
week, cannot do better than instruct him- 
self more particularly in the history of 
which I still find myself so ignorant, for 
all my show of learning. I would have 
him distrust this at every point, and 
correct it from better authorities. Espe- 
cially I would have him mistrust a story 
told in Chester of the American who 
discovered a national origin in the guide- 
book’s mention of of the Mercian 
kings who extended his rule so far from 
the midland counties. The traveller read 
the word American, and pronounced it 
as the English believe we all do. “ My 
dear,” he said to his wife, “this town 
was settled by the ’Murricans.” 


from 


cheese is 


one 


Lover 


‘“E HOUSMAN 

Since lie breeds blisses, 

Which truth dismisses, 

Would thou with kisses 
Wert false as well! 

Lending thy leisure 

By that false measure 

To pour in pleasure 
Where pain must dwell. 


Then I, love-wasting 
And homeward hasting, 
Then I, death-tasting, 
Would call it ruth! 
To have thee sighing 
While I lay dying, 
Would make such lying 
More sweet than truth. 
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Man in 


They pulled with the strength that was in 
them, 
jut *twas not for the pewter cup, 
And not for the fame it would win them 
When the length of the race was up; 
For the college stood by the river, 
And they heard with cheeks that glowed 
The voice of the coxswain calling, 
At the end of the race, “ Well Rowed!” 


-From @ class poem. 


HE late afternoon sunlight slanted 

down into the busy street through 

the trees of the Public Garden; 
flower-beds behind the iron fence ap- 
peared in the fresh green background as 
blustering dabs of brilliant color; the 
air was soft and clean, and smelled of 
the season. It had been the sort of day 
which whispers of other scenes, old faces, 
of gentle memories and painted possi- 
bilities. Now along the street came the 
ebb-tide of the day’s work swept out from 
the business part of the city and jos- 
tling homeward. There was a leavening 
of summer attire in the stream; straw 
hats bobbed above the crowd, and wom- 
en’s gowns were soft and bright. It 
Was spring. 

Among the home-goers was a man dis- 
tinguished a little from the rest by a re- 
fined and patient expression. His shoul- 
ders sloped as if they had borne much; 
his eyes were open in a wide stare as if 
astounded at the repetition of life’s mis- 
fortunes; and his clothes, from his derby 
hat, shiny from his wife’s endless brush- 
ings, to his shoes, flattened by the mo- 
notony of his daily life, told of the 
practice of much respectable economy. 
Trouble had felt of his throat, one would 
say, but never had succeeded in throt- 
tling him. There was a quiet reserved 
strength in the furrows of his forehead 
and in the solidity of his chin, and the 
wrinkles at the corner of his blue eyes, 
extending back to the gray hairs, de- 
clared that there was a fund of persistent 
hope in Carter Clews. 


the Shadow 


ASHBURN CHILD 


Looking up suddenly from the plodding 
of his way, he saw four men coming down 
the steps of a hotel toward an open car- 
riage which had drawn up to the curb. 
Three were inclined to the stoutness of 
middle age, and all were laughing pros- 
perously; they were dressed as well and 
as plainly as affluent American gentle- 
men, except for gay hatbands, the badge 
of membership to some college club, and 
were chatting vociferously of Commence- 
ment dinners and baseball games and 
class reunions; it was evident that they 
were four successful men on a holiday, 
and straining to be young again. The 
clean-shaven man with a crooked nose 
addressed his tall distinguished com- 
panion as “ Newt,” and “ Newt” in turn 
spoke of “twenty-fifth annual dinners” 
to the short man with the prominent ears 
who was getting into the carriage; while 
the fourth, whose manners were nervous, 
dyspeptic, and querulous, shifted his feet 
with constitutional impatience, and at 
the same time carried a flickering smile 
of inherent geniality. An air of im- 
portance seemed to surround them so 
that, as they stood on the sidewalk under 
the hotel portico, the passing wayfarers 
stepped aside to avoid the charmed circle, 
some scowling enviously, others smiling 
tolerantly and sympathetically. 

Carter Clews smiled with boyish pleas- 
ure. For one of them was “ Newt” 
Riggs, who used to row on the crew and 
was now a corporation attorney in Chi- 
cago; and there was Billy Drowson, who 
used to flunk examinations as easily as 
if he had meant to do it; and the third 
was Joe Crane, who was making his two 
hundred thousand a year in metal- 
refining in Colorado; and the little man 
was Lapham, the surgeon, who had been 
marshal of the class. It had been a long 
time since he had seen any one of them, 
but he recognized two by their recent 
pictures in the newspapers, and the others 
by the similarity to their youthful ap- 
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pearance, which still lurked beneath the 
changes of twenty-five years. 

The last had just seated himself com- 
fortably in the carriage when Clews suc- 
ceeded in pushing his way into the gap 
they had left in the crowd. Both Joseph 
Crane and Lapham, seeing him take a 
step toward them, opened their eyes in 
innocent surprise; neither of them recog- 
nized him. He stopped for a moment 
of embarrassed hesitation, and in that 
moment he felt with a sharp old pang, 
which years of attempted philosophy had 
not dulled, that he belonged among them 
no more. They were successful men. 

Upon the four, settled luxuriously in 
the ample corners of the victoria, there 
fell a bath of the warm slanting light 
of the spring sunset, but Carter Clews 
had stepped back into the gray shadow 
of the portico. There was no charmed 
circle around him; a clerk, in haste to 
get home to his evening meal, bumped 
him rudely. The carriage started away 
with a laugh and the scrape of a wheel 
on the curb. 

“ Say!” said a man who had been Jean- 
ing against the wall with the vulgar 
grace of those who loaf about the door- 
ways of hotels, “did you see that short 
feller with the Panama hat? That’s 
William Drowson, the reform Governor 
a 

“Oh, thank you,” said Clews, nodding 
gravely. “He was my roommate when 
we were in college.” 

Once more he started on his way. His 
daily trudge to and from his office was 
the result of a calculation that enough 
ear fare was saved each year to buy an 
extra gown for his daughter. It was 
characteristic of him. 

When he turned into the street where 
he lived he noticed that in spite of 
the struggling little grass-plots in front of 
the houses and the soft spring-sweetened 
air of the evening, the scene was more 
obnoxious than ever. Before he reached 
the door of the new yellow-brick apart- 
ment, squeezed between two old houses 
to whose bow fronts still clung the sug- 
gestion of a respectability long since 
dead and buried, the incident of his 
first meeting with his four old class- 
mates had caused him a host of bitter 
reflections and comparisons. He found 
himself defending his self-respect. All 
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the teasing of life that he had endured 
through long years now assailed him as 
never before. 

Life had toyed with him, showing her 
splendors and snatching them from under 
his fingers; had taught him culture and 
then laughed at him. 

He lived in an apartment, since subur- 
ban life was wearing and expensive, but 
he never had quite got over his con- 
tempt for this sort of abode or manner 
of living. For years he had periodically 
told his wife what sort of a country place 
he would have, always beginning, “ When 
we get on our feet and things are 
straightened out—” The description in- 
cluded an avenue overhung with trees, 
and was generally illustrated by a hasty 
pencil sketch of a very expensive house, 
and interrupted by a dissertation on in- 
terior decoration and fine rugs and beauty 
and comfort. His wife never failed to 
listen to him half entranced, and yet in 
need of all her courage, since as time 
flew by it seemed a greater and greater 
shame that this dream, like the others, 
would never come true. Sometimes he 
spoke of Edith’s “coming out,” which, 
though absurd from the first because of 
their circumstances and seclusion, be- 
came triply ridiculous when his daughter 
had grown too old for it. They were 
surrounded by inferior persons; inferior 
persons occupied the apartment below 
them and had a copy of the Rubaiyat on 
their parlor table, overbound in soft 
leather, with a claret stain on the back. 
He treated them with such unruffled 
dignity and courtesy that they said he 
must be a gentleman, and they always 
spoke as if a gentleman were a species 
nearly extinct. 

The rattle of his key brought his wife 
and daughter to the door, and the usual 
smiles and kisses of weleome, which made 
each home-coming seem a special occa- 
sion and above the rank of an every-day 
occurrence, reminded him of the old duty 
of keeping his feelings to himself. He 
raised his head, put on his armor of 
patience, and girded up his loins with 
the vestiges of the cheer and humor 
which had years before made him such 
an attractive boy. 

“Was there any mail to-day?” he 
asked. 

“A note from Brown, Culver, and Co.,” 
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replied his wife, furtively. She was a lit- 
tle woman with great vitality in her eyes. 

“They want their money?” he asked. 

"Ta 

“We'll have to get it together some- 
how, Alice. We always have. They’ve 
all been paid sooner or later, haven’t 
they?” He was obviously anxious that 
his wife should not be troubled, and for 
the moment thoughtless of his own 
worry. It was just like him. 

His daughter hastened to assist at the 
burial of an unpleasant subject. “ There 
was a postal card came to-day for 
you, dad.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Clews; “it had 
been to all of the four places we have 
lived since we came back from Iowa, and 
so it was late in getting here.” 

“Tt was the announcement of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary dinner of your 
class,” added Edith, taking his hat and 
following him into the front room. 

“You’ve never been to the dinners,” 
said his wife, somewhat anxiously. 
“You'll go to this one, won’t you?” 

“ Where's the postal ?” he asked, quietly. 

“Do go, dad,” urged Edith, pointing 
to the card on the mantel. “ You belong 


there. Both mother and I have spoken 
of it. We don’t like to have you for- 
gotten.” She put her hand upon her 


father’s shoulder. 

Clews took the card down, holding it 
under the light of the lamp on the centre- 
table. His fingers trembled a little as he 
read it. 

“The last dinner I went to was in our 
Senior year, just before I graduated and 
went West,” he said, after a moment. 
“T was toast-master at that dinner. It 
was a spring night like this. I remember 
a little crowd of us sat under a tree in 
the college yard and talked until day- 
light. My stars, but the world looked 
good then! We promised each other half 
in fun that the one who got to be forty- 
five years old and wasn’t successful 
should jump into the river. And then we 
went up—all six of us—went up to my 
room for a cold bath, and I built a fire 
and heated the poker and burned my 
name into the mantelpiece, and the rest 
were rubbing themselves with towels.” 

“Tt’s only six. The dinner’s at eight. 
You'll have plenty of time, father,” sug- 
gested Edith. 
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Clews did not hear; he was still hold- 
ing the card under the light. Crane and 
Drowson and Riggs and Lapham and 
poor Wright, who had died the next year, 
had been there. He wondered whether it 
was because he was oversensitive that 
he had thrown away those old friend- 
ships. He remembered the meeting of the 
afternoon, and concluded it would have 
been embarrassing for them if they had 
recognized him; they would have known 
at once that there were very few mutual 
interests now, and would discern the 
same distinctions and differences which 
had that afternoon seemed to push him 
back into the shadow of the portico. 

He tossed the card aside. His wife 
could see upon his face, which now was 
in the full light of the lamps, the un- 
mistakable sign that the accumulation 
of years of disappointment was no 
longer to be contained in silence. Ex- 
pressions of bitterness and passion she 
had never before seen now played about 
his mouth. All her sympathy went out 
to him; the weakness was only human, 
and she knew what regret it would mean 
to him when he had marred the unbroken 
record of his patience. She could not 
bear to see the one outburst of a vessel 
proved so strong. She turned away. 

“T’ve miserable fizzle!” he 
cried. “ Unknown and forgotten because 
I deserve it. I’ve got to die like a rat in 
an everlasting obscurity!” 

Edith looked straizht at him as he 
dropped into a chair, her eyes wide with 
astonishment and reproach. “That is 
not true!” said she, softly, and with sud- 
den understanding. 

“Perhaps it’s a bad dream!” he shout- 
ed, jumping once more to his feet. “ It’s 
been my fault. No wonder I’m forgotten! 
Everybody flocks around a victory, but 
who cares where the man is who’s failed 
to do big things? Once he marched in 
the front line promising a great deal, 
and now he’s got to watch the procession 
from the sidewalk!” He folded his arms 
and stared straight ahead into the gloomy 
shadows of the corner. “ It would be bet- 


been a 


ter,” he began again, “ if a man can’t make 
himself felt and has got to walk around 
unknown—like a ghost of what was in 
him onee—to keep his promise and—” 

“Don’t!” cried Edith, awed by his un- 
wonted state of mind. 
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MAN IN 
He looked up at her quickly, and see- 
ing the trembling of her upper lip, drew 
a long breath and squared his shoulders. 
“ Well, perhaps we all have our compen- 
sations,” he said. “ Isn’t dinner ready ?”’ 
He was looking out the window into the 
smoky dusk of the city. 

“QOurs is ready,” answered his daugh- 
ter, firmly. “You are going to your class 
dinner, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, I think I won’t go this time,” 
he replied, carelessly, drawing a news- 
paper from his pocket. “ Perhaps next 
year—” 

“Oh yes,” begged his wife, stepping 
out of the shadow. “ For me!” 

Clews smiled indulgently, and looked 
at his watch. 

“Come,” said Edith, seeing the mo- 
mentary advantage. “ You’ve just time 
to dress.” 

“T’ll get your evening clothes. They’re 
put away,” added his wife. 

“They won’t know what to think of 
the light. It’s been a long while since 
I had them on,” Clews said, yielding. 
“Tt’s been some years since they were 
out of camphor.” 

When he appeared in them a little 
later they were wrinkled and there was 
an obvious scarcity of room at the waist. 
He looked doubtfully at himself in the 
mirror. Then suddenly he smiled. “ I’ve 
had them ever since we were married,” 
said he. “Their style looks rather 
quaint, doesn’t it? But I’ve had some 
very happy minutes inside the old coat. 
Do you remember this tie, Alice?” 

She examined it critically and then 
smiled. “ Why, for mercy’s sake! That 
was the first thing I ever made you,” 
said she, happily. 

“T hadn’t forgotten,” he answered, and 
Edith followed him to the door with her 
hand thrust into his arm. 

“Crawling out of my hole!” he mut- 
tered so that only his own ears heard it. 
As he went slowly out into the hallway 
and down the noisy wooden stairs, his 
wife and his daughter leaned over the 
banisters, looking at him anxiously. 

The night was so soft and alluring that 
many people, driven from the breathless 
warmth of indoors, had come out to perch 
on their steps; through open windows 
came the rattle of pianos or the sound 
of phonographs. Those whom Clews met 
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on the street hardly could be said to be 
walking; their gait was always a con- 
tented amble. Vigorous hurdy-gurdies 
were playing in the light from the 
show-windows of drug-stores; policemen 
stopped on corners to take off their hel- 
mets and wipe their foreheads. Clews 
was the only one in a hurry. 

At last he turned the corner into the 
avenue, and beyond the rows of houses, 
many of which were dark and deserted 
for the summer, shone the gay lights of 
the hotel. As he looked he saw a little 
group of laughing men going up the 
steps, and although he knew he was al- 
ready late, he walked over into the mall 
and seated himself on a park bench in 
the shadow of a statue erected to some 
public man. He nodded to this statue 
as if it were a former acquaintance, and 
after a few moments he got up again, 
squared his shoulders, and walked brisk- 
ly across the street and up the steps into 
the lobby. 

The clerk leaned over the desk toward 
him. “ Seventy-six?” he asked. Clews 
nodded, and then said, in a strong, carry- 
ing voice, “ Yes, my class—seventy-six.” 

“Just down at the end of that cor- 
ridor,” directed the other, and Clews drew 
off his coat as he walked. 

There were others standing with him 
at the check-room who nodded to him. 
“Did you go to the game?” asked one. 

“No,” said Clews, guiltily. “ How did 
it come out?” 

“Great guns! don’t you know how it 
came out? Why, we beat ’em! My boy 
plays first base. I go to all the games.” 

“T wish I could—I wish I’d gone to- 
day. But my work is rather confining,” 
explained Clews. “I have a daughter,” 
he added, as if to even accounts. “ And 
of course if I had a son he’d be out there 
at the University too.” 

“There are several prominent members 
of the class here to-night,” returned the 
other, changing the subject. “ Drowson 
is here, and Crane is toast-master. We’re 
late, I think.” 

“Yes.” answered Clews. He could 
hear the clinking and the confused clam- 
or of many voices beyond the reception- 
room. With his new acquaintance he 
followed a knot of men who opened the 
door, exposing the two large tables filled 
with diners. The noise within burst out 
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as if impatient of confinement, and drew 
the attention of several guests of the ho- 
tel, who peered down the corridor with 
mild curiosity. 

When the man who was with Clews 
hesitated for a moment, looking for a 
vacant seat, a dozen voices rose up to 
greet him, and several men stood up to 
shout to him boyishly, “ Oh, Billy, here’s 
a seat!” or, “ Here you are, Lawton!” 

Clews was dazed for a moment with 
the brilliance of the lights, the white 
linen, the black suits, and the flowers 
upon the tables. At that moment it 
seemed to him that he would give up 
all hope of other happiness to hear some 
one shout his name and call him to them. 
But their eyes were upon him merely 
to see who had come in, and he hurried 
to a vacant place to escape their stare. 

When he looked up, having finished 
his oysters, he found he had seated 
himself far away from the speakers and 
at another table, but he could see, 
by looking down the length of the room, 
that Drowson and Crane were chatting 
together. 

Clews was lonely. His neighbors on 
either side were engaged in an exchange 
of pleasantries »with others across the 
table. Of the men who sat near him he 
remembered only two as acquaintances 
of undergraduate days, and the old as- 
sociations recalled by their faces were so 
hazy that he was convinced that he had 
never known either of them well. One 
of them, a slight, wrinkled little man with 
eye-glasses, might have been the cox- 
ewain of his dormitory crew, but he was 
not sure. They certainly did not recog- 
nize him. No one singled him out for a 
pleasant word. Once a broad-shouldered, 
beaming, red-haired stranger across the 
tuble, being unengaged for the moment, 
and seeing the expression on Clews’s face, 
raised his glass and nodded an invita- 
tion to drink with him. Clews returned 
a good-natured smile. But it was too 
plain that the other had seen that he 
was lonely and unhappy; the act was ob- 
viously one of charity. There was no 
comfort in it. He reflected that there 
had been no necessity of giving himself 
the pain of sitting unrecognized and un- 
known among friends of old days, like 
Crane and the others who had never 
bothered to find him in his obscurity. It 
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was to be expected that they should care 
nothing; human nature does not permit 
men to be interested in so common- 
place a thing as failure. He determined 
grimly never to suffer another experi- 
ence like this. “The world likes suc- 
cess and sunlight,” he said to himself. 
“T’ll fight it out alone after this, and in 
my own little corner.” Bitterness of 
thought alternated with contempt for him- 
self for being capable of bitter thinking. 

A waiter finally thrust a demi-tasse of 
coffee deftly over Clews’s elbow; it sur- 
prised him to note how swiftly the dinner 
had passed. Crane had introduced Drow- 
son with an accompaniment of cheers 
and hand-clapping, and Drowson had 
made a speech which impressed every 
one, and Colingwood had been eajoled 
into singing “I’m a Lonely Lubber on 
the Briny Deep,” and had yielded with 
the same embarrassed excuses he put 
forth when the song was already fa- 
mous in undergraduate days. Chairs were 
gradually moved back a little from the 
table, the room became foggy with the 
smoke that curled from the cigars. It was 
warm; shirt-bosoms lost their stiffness, 
and hands were reaching out for glasses 
of cool, sparkling wine, which seemed to 
taste too good to be harmful; a contented 
fulness and laughter tugged at nearly a 
hundred waistcoats. To Clews, straining 
to enter with the rest into the enjoy- 
ment, the hazy room, the mumble of 
voices and speeches, and the wilting roses 
beside his plate, all seemed to be the 
clearer details of an incoherent unreality. 

Crane, the toast-master, was rapping 
for silence. A group of men had gath- 
ered at the end of one of the tables, and 
were vainly and without harmony en- 
deavoring to revive an old song they 
had once sung together in past years 
with some proficiency; when they had 
been suppressed by shouts of derision 
from the majority Crane spoke slowly 
and clearly. 

“Before we break up,” he said, “I 
want you to drink one more toast with 
me. We have toasted ourselves and each 


other, but this toast is to a man who is 
not here.” 

The interest and curiosity of every 
one was aroused; a few flares of matches 
to light fresh cigars made the only stir 
in the room. Even Clews, who had been 
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looking at the bottom of his coffee-cup, 
leaned back in his chair to listen; it 
was plainly going to be a eulogy of some 
classman who had died. 

“ Twenty-five years ago, after our last 
college dinner,” began Crane, quietly, 
“there were six men in our class sitting 
together under a tree in the yard and 
talking about what we would do. We said 
we would all be successful at forty-five. 
If not we were going to jump into the 
river. I was one of those men 

“Why didn’t you jump?” laughed a 
man who had just begun to listen. 

“Billy Drowson was another,’ Crane 
went on, smiling, because he could af- 
ford to smile. “ Wright was there—he 
died the next year. Then there were Lap- 
ham and Riggs. But there was another. 
He was a prominent figure in our class 

a fine fellow—the smartest one of the 
six—very honorable and good-hearted. I] 
will not name him. He is not here.” 

Clews gulped down the contents of his 
glass and shut his teeth hard. 

“We all thought he would have a bril- 
liant career. But perhaps he is more or 
less forgotten now. He eame out of 
college and was married, and his father 
died and left him a mother and two 
sisters and an inheritance of debts. That 
cut him off from the professional schools 
and he went West, and I have found out 
that he went into a business where there 
was no chance in the world of advance- 
ment. But it had to be done because 
that offered a way of bearing the burdens 
and obligations that were on him. It 
was just like him. It was an unselfish 
thing to do. Perhaps working to pay off 
his father’s debts was quixotic, but it 
amounts to being well inside the limits 
of honor. It certainly needs no apolo- 
gies. Then he had to take care of a 
wife and three others besides. His health 
became very bad—he used to work six- 
teen hours a day sometimes, and when he 
was forty years old he found himself 
very much out of order. Then he came 
back East. Part of his burdens had 
been removed, but it was too late to start 
life as he might have started it once. He 
had burned out in the service like a 
faithful, honest, well-made candle. His 
light had been dim, but it had also been 
steady. I suppose he is alive, although 
I don’t know. But all of us who knew 
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him best are sure that wherever he is 
he is still putting up a good fight, and 
though he hasn’t got the cheers and the 
lime-light, he’s pulling mighty well! I 
know it!” 

The room was very still as Crane 
paused. He had spoken slowly and with 
a boyish simplicity that commanded the 
eyes of all the men about the tables. 

“T found out about him at this late 
day because I felt I had been a fool 
to let his friendship slip away from me 
simply because he had gone West, and 
the others who knew him as I knew him 
felt the same. We’ve tried to locate him, 
but we lost the scent after we found he 
had come back from Iowa. It was dis- 
appointing—because we had planned to 
go back to-night, Drowson and Lapham 
and Riggs and myself and this other 
man, and sit under the tree in the yard 
where twenty-five years ago we’d prom- 
ised to reach success, before we came 
back to attend this dinner. I feel sure 
that this missing man—this lost mem- 
ber of the class, I might say, for I can’t 
find any one who knows where he is— 
ought to be there. We think he comes 
as near success as any one of us.” 

Crane stopped for a moment, and, lean- 
ing over, brushed a little pile of cigar 
ashes off the table-cloth. Clews, now hot 
with an unnamable emotion, now cold 
with excitement, sat gazing with motion- 
less staring eyes across the length of the 
room toward Crane. The latter was red 
with the embarrassment of a_ subject 
which he knew was too big for him: 
Clews was very white. 

The speak r raised his head once more 
and looked about at the eyes that were 
upon him. “TI think you all under- 
stand,” he said, appealingly. “ We learn- 
ed years ago at the University that 
faithful duty really counted, and not the 
dollars and the shouts alone—and hav- 
ing a name in encyclopedias. The kind 
of suecess we are looking for isn’t al- 
ways gilt-edged; the band isn’t always 
playing for it to march by! When I 
looked up this man I found a good, clean, 
honest story—a story of devotion and 
loyalty, and the kind of courage that 
held out when nobody was looking on 
or waving hats! I think we all ought 
to be glad he is a ‘ Seventy-six’ man, 
and that we are not so narrow or 
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count him a lost cause 
failure. I want you to drink a 
toast to him with me—gentlemen, to the 
who does his job in a shadow!” 
Crane’s voice had dropped to a whisper. 
The whole class came to its feet together! 
that this 
Had his head been cool he would 
have arisen with the rest, unmarked and 
unknown—it was the old custom of re- 
maining seated when so honored that be- 
trayed him. 


ignorant as to 


and a 


man 


Clews realized toast was to 


him. 


It left him a second behind 
the rest, and the speaker’s big blue eyes 
were upon him at once, growing wider 
and wider in an opening bloom of recog- 
nition, and staring and staring like a 
man who sees into another world. Crane 
lowered his glass and some of the yellow 
liquid trickled down on the table-cloth. 
“ Good God!” he exclaimed, and his sup- 
pressed voice penetrated to every corner 
of the 
Clews 


room. 

stumbled back into his chair. 
Sitting there, with the others upon their 
feet, he became the central figure. For 
a single second there was complete si- 
lence, and then “ Seventy-six ” raised its 
voice in a 


great generous roar, increas- 
ing, billowing up, surging into Clews’s 
ears. He looked up with wet cheeks and 


This was his 
class, cheering—and for him! 


smiled like a pleased boy 
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Much later in the night, at an hour 
when only a few stray lights were burn- 
ing in the dormitories, some under- 
graduates who had stayed over for Com- 
mencement and were returning to their 
rooms after an evening in town, saw five 
men, old enough to be their fathers, 
quarrelling in the moonlight in the mid- 
dle of the yard. 

“Tt was this 
know it.” 

“T tell you you are wrong. We know 
what we are talking about,” came two 
other voices. 


tree,” said one. “ 


“T’ve been out here every year,” as- 
serted a third. 
I’ve forzotten !” 

The undergraduates, who had stopped 
at a 


“It’s absurd to suppose 


grinned 
“ Seandal in gray hairs,” 


doorway, significantly. 
said one. 
Still later in the night Clews returned 


to his wife and daughter, who had been 


sitting up anxiously watching the hands 
of the clock walk into the morning. Gov- 


ernor William 
wearing a 


Drowson was with him, 
Panama hat which was no 
longer a decorous covering for the head, 
and blinking good-naturedly at the light. 

“ Alice.” said Carter Clews, “this is 


Billy. I roomed with him when I was a 
Freshman. He’s going to spend the 


night with me.” 


Eucharist 


BY VAN 
HANKS be for doubt that ends 
In clearer light; 
Thanks be for loss that lends 


Fresh faith to sight. 

not the fallow brown, 
Spring stood afar; 

Did not the sun go down, 
Never a star. 


Grew 


Thanks be for shame that whips 
On to emprise; 

Thanks be for pain that strips 
Self of disguise. 





TASSEL 


SUTPHEN 


Through the quiet, common chord 
Overtones thrill; 

In the seed dropped abroad, 
June liveth still. 


Thanks be for life that lives 
Stronger through strife; 

Thanks be for death that zives 
Ending to life. 

Song of the silence born, 
Freedom of thrall, 

Spirit from flesh outworn— 


Thanks be for all. 
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: Sertorius 


BY SARA KING WILEY 


‘ ERTORIUS, in mid-stress of strenuous fate, 

a S Meets the swart seamen of the magnetic hills, 
And hears the old sweet tale 

That unto all men comes or soon or late, 

Tale of escape from burdens, hope that thrills 

Forever and men’s hearts reiterate, 

And shall, until in man desire shall fail: 

“ A way beyond, only a little way, 

Are those twin isles,” 

Thus do the tempters say, 

“ And there the mouth of man forever smiles 

And his soul sings elate, 
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And there is rest, yea, full and perfect rest, 

Therefore these isles are called Isles of the Blest. 

Soft on that shining shore the purple sea, 

Rippling the amber sand with bubbly foam, 

Rolls the fine shells of pearl and ivory. 

Throughout the turning year the gay winds roam 
Past perfumed bowers where crimson roses swing, 
And golden birds all clearly trilling sing. 

Refreshed and green with pleasant sprinkling showers 


a ; . . 
here is an April world forever sweet, 

Whose luscious fruit ripes of itself, and flowers 

Flutter in sunlight round the straying feet.” 

Sertorius, the grave, the honor-crowned, ‘ 


Servant of learning and of liberty, 

The patient and unpausing laborer, 

Feels all his strength in sudden passion drowned 
Come like the calling of the eager sea 

Blown inland through the scorching fields astir 
With the sea-breeze— 

A yearning for bright space and lulling ease; 
The full slow draught of peace 

With beauty to beguile; 

A thirst that reason’s power cannot control,— 
And in him passes as he lists the while 

The dread unspoken drama of the soul. 


The assembled hordes watch, when the tale is said, 

The face of him on whom their fortunes wait; 

Pale, pale and sunken as the newly dead, 

With lowered lids that burning eyes conceal, 

Whence the tears globe and flow, 

A trembling hand the trembling lips to hide, 

He shrinks upon the eminence of state. 

The fierce Cilicians murmur and withdraw— H 
Distrust blows on the crowd its icy flaw; 
The silver morning sees his allies gone, 
Sertorius in a double risk alone. 


Even where the weakling falls 
The valorous rise; : 
Boldly the clarion of duty ealls 4 
To sacrifice; 

And in him fires the living strength 

Through years of service slowiy won, ; 
A store that faileth not. a 
And free at length 

From his own spirit’s chain, 

He lifts again 

With dignity the burden of his lot, 

Nor hearkens when the alluring voices call. 
Onward he goes, a will at one with good, 
To find the lasting peace of rectitude 
Nobly to live and worthily to fall, 

Another conqueror beneath the sun. 
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BY ROSE 


RAD and I were in the top of 
B the green apple tree, Than had 

the chloride of sodium. He sat 
n a crotch just below us, and at our 
commands extended us a clawlike hand, 
the none too clean palm of which nested 
the salt. He watched us wistfully. He 
was not well that summer, and had 
learned from certain intimate experi- 
ences to let green apples alone. Once, 
however, his desire got the best of his 
discretion, and we caught him unosten- 
tatiously plucking an apple. 

“YVowll have It! Yowll have Jt!’ 
Brad and I shrieked, so realistically that 
Than dropped the apple and involuntari- 
ly thrust his-hand in front of his stomach 
with protective instinct. He had had It 
so often and withal so sharply that he 
did not want to have It again. 

“Less us quit eatin’,” decreed Brad, 
and fortified the decree with the reason: 
“T’m about to bust.” Under cover, Brad’s 
kind-heartedness was always rescuing 
Than from Brad’s thoughtlessness. The 
truth was that he couldn’t stand that 
wistfulness on Than’s wizened face. 
“Throw away the salt, Than, en less see 
who ean climb the highest.” 

Of course Than could. He was a slim 
stick of a boy, lighter that summer than 
even I, who wore petticoats. In the fork 
of an upright branch above our heads he 
swayed back and forth in triumph. Brad 
and I looked at each other and blinked. 
It was an understood matter that Than 
should have his comforts. 

From the top of the apple-tree the 
Twin Oaks world lay before us in the 
beautiful Twin Oaks quiet; a part of 
us, yet remote from us, a_ tenuous, 
tremulous dream - picture, pastel - tinted 
by gracious distances—dun gold on the 
wheat-fields, gray-green in the woods 
and the pastures, brick red and cream 
white where the houses showed, pearl- 
streaked copper on the Rillrall and 
Perch Creek, hyacinth and rose at the 


Petticoat Push 





YOUNG 


sky-line. “ My goodness! my goodness!” 


I breathed in futile, inadequate exalta 


tion. In those days life was always rip 
pling up to me and rippling over me in 
waves of inexpressible gladness. 

“ Brad,” I proposed, the need of some 
sort of physical expression spurring me 
on, “less us big ones see who can swing 
out from the crooked limb and jump the 
farthest toward the buggy-house.” 

Brad and I scrambled down to the erook- 
ed limb, where we swung for a critical 
moment, side by side, like bodies on a 
gibbet. “Let all holts go!” cried Brad, 
and with a last forward urge we dropped 
to the ground. “ Your mark’s ahead of 
mine,” he announced, hardly glancing to 
see whether it was or not. In his voice 
there was a flat note that I was learning 
to dread. 

“Shuckin’s! You lef me beat again.” 
I charged at him threateningly.  Look- 
a-here, I’m not little or sick. You don’t 
have to look out for me. Why don’t 
you try? It’s getting so we dor’t have 
any fun.” 

He became fearfully embarrassed, and 
turned away and plucked two blades of 
grass and stretched them along his 
thumbs and whistled on them with fiend- 
ish shrillness, Then he sat down under 
the apple-tree, and every time I asked, 
“Why don’t you try?” he put the grass 
blades to his mouth and whistled. I 


“ 


found me some biades. Jet I can whistle 
louder ’n you,” I suggested, being by na- 
ture adaptable to circumstances that I 
could not control. I sent forth a ter- 
rific blast. He followed with one patent- 
ly restrained. 

“You beat,” he said, lackadaisically. 
“Aw!’—my wrath mounted high 
“why don’t you try?” I sat down beside 
him, and seeing that further evasion was 
impossible, he lay back on the grass, put 
the frazzled brim of his hat over his eyes, 

and met the issue. 
“Unh! It’s petticoat push,” he said, 
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laboriously, as if he were dragging up a 
phrase that he had hacked out of the 
depths of human experience. “ Y’ see, 
jest as sure as I get goin’ good en hard I 
hear you rustlin’ along en I quit tryin’. 
Aw! what’s a feller wanter beat a girl 
for? En petticoat push ain’t a-goin’ to 
let him if he does wanter.” 

I know now as well as you do that 
petticoat \push was his boy’s name for 
the appeat of the Eternal Feminine, but 
I did not know it then. Indeed, the door 
of life at which he stood awkwardly and 
furtively knocking was so far beyond the 
range of my vision that I got entirely 
wrong impressions of the significance of 
his attitude, and he had to work long 
and hard to show me that he did not have 
in mind any personal aggressiveness on 
my part; rather something that must 
have trailed along with me out of eter- 
nity, something insidiously light and 
fluffy that got in his way and tripped 
him when he tried to beat me at foot- 
races, at brook-jumping, at bareback 
riding. “’Tain’t you,” he declared over 
and over. “It ’ud be the same with any 
girl. I jest cayn’t do my best ’gainst a 
girl. En what with petticoat push an’ 
Than bein’ weak, I'll get so I won’t know 
what is my best, not havin’ anybody that 
I’ll work to beat.” TI could hear the help- 
less, resentful fatalism in his tone. I 
could see the irons on his spirit. His 
tribute to the Eternal Feminine was far 
from being voluntary. 

“The petticoats oughtn’t to make any 
difference if I am big and strong and 
maybe can beat vou even if you try,” 
l protested. 

“They do make a difference, though.” 
He sighed. Then presently he began to 
blink, drowsy with the relaxation that 
followed a confession; drowsy, too, with 
the sun-drenched, fruit-musky air. A 
moment later the Eternal Masculine 
fell asleep. 

Sui generis, the Eternal Feminine 
stayed awake and worried. In spite of 
his assurances I could not escape the feel- 
ing that I housed a traitor within me—a 
traitor that, with rustle and swish, took 
unfair advantages of him and jeoparded 
the whole scheme of our lives. I did 
not want that scheme jeoparded. It 
suited me. To be sure, I nursed proj- 
ects whose consummation would some 


day carry me away from Twin Oaks over 
the hills into the far-away lands that 
steam-cars penetrated. But as yet I was 
well content (most of the time at least) 
to stay on at Twin Oaks with my father 
and mother, and as long as I stayed on 
at Twin Oaks I wanted the old Twin 
Oaks order, with Brad and Than in their 
old places. All around us were mute 
evidences of that order, Twin Oaks places 
that we had jumped from, raced to, 
tumbled out of. Beyond Twin Oaks the 
“big road” stretched away to Camelot 
Paddocks, where my father kept his string 
of thoroughbreds. From Camelot, too, 
rang up tantalizing echoes of the joy 
that we had known so well how to get 
out of life. And from Henway Wood, 
and from the Eldridge Farm — where 
Brad and Than lived—and from Sugar 
Tree Hill, and from Melrose Bottoms, 
more echoes. Why, Brad and I had push- 
ed and shoved each other over all that 
corner of the Western county. Give up 
the old way? The old keen zest of 
rivalry? The old breath-snatching vic- 
tories ? The old eye-opening defeats ? I 
put the matter to myself child fashion: 
Give up all our fun? 

“ Not much!” I said, out loud, and that 
minute became an arch-conspirator with 
a definite plot. At the sound of my voice 
Brad stirred. Sat up. Rubbed his eyes. 
Noticed the lengthening shadows among 
the orchard trees. 

= Hoopee! we got to go. ’M on, Than.” 

The three of us walked down the or- 
chard path together, thehigh orchard grass 
tickling our knees all the way. At the rail 
fence between the orchard and Henway 
Wood we indulged in a parting jump. I 
came down hard on my hands and knees. 

“Hurt yourself?” asked Brad. Psha! 
That note again. 

“Naw, I didn’t ‘hurt mythelf,” I 
lisped in mincing exasperation. 

Snickering, the boys turned and flitted 
into the depths of the wood. I lingered 
to watch them as far as I could see them. 
Then I climbed back to the top of the 
rail fence. Clinging to the topmost rail 
was a gashed scallop of embroidery. I 
picked it off and flung it to the winds 
of heaven. “It’s zood-by to you and your 
kind, my honey!” I sang after it. Then 
I jumped to the ground and ran home 
by way of the orchard path. 
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Stressful days followed. It is not easy 
for a country child to get to a distant 
town to make purchases unaccompanied 
by her mother. I particularly desired to 
be unaccompanied by my mother. How- 
ever, there came a morning when my 
father, previously harangued, said that 
I might ride into Shiloh with him if I 
would hurry into my riding-habit. If I 
would hurry into it! I finished button- 
ing it after I was on my pony. 

When my father and I had gone up the 
long lane and reached the crest of Sugar 
Tree Hill, he turned in his saddle, as he 
always did, to get the view of Twin Oaks 
from Sugar Tree. “ Don’t we love it, 
little child, don’t we love it!” he said, his 
clean-cut young face, with its grave 
mouth and dancing eyes, all aglow. I 
turned, too. I was thrilled, too. I thrill- 
ed easily, often without excuse or reason, 
but on this occasion I knew the reason. 
From the quiet house, from the yard and 
the barns, from Miss Nigger’s cabin, 
from the old-fashioned spring-house, 
from the beehives and the rose-garden, 
from the acres upon acres of orchard- 
land, wheat-land, corn-land, my child life 
was calling to me, singing to me of young 
spring weather and wonderful Junes, of 
childhood’s friendships and childhood’s 
ways, emphasizing for me the value of 
the things that had always been. When 
my father and I rode forward, I was 
uplifted by a sense that I was on a 
worthy mission. 

It was mid-afternoon when my father 
and I rode back up the Twin Oaks drive- 
way. My face was flushed with virtuous 
success. I had felt more sure of poten- 
tial success than of potentia! virtue when 
I started out, but fate had been, kind to 
my teetering soul. Under my arm there 
was a parcel in yellow wrapping-paper, 
and I had not told one single lie to get 
it. I eantered to the barn beside my 
father, turned the pony over to Poke, our 
hired man, and ran back to the house. 
At the back hall door I came face to 
face with my mother. 

“Come into the sitting-room and show 
me your purchases,” she said, weleoming- 
ly. I followed, stiffening. 

“Father has your things in his saddle- 
bags,” I told her. 

“ Aren’t these too large for Than?” she 
asked, when she had untied my parcel. 


“They’re not for Than, mother.” 
“Aren’t they too small for Brad?’ 
“ They’re for me, mother.” 

She sat down on the sofa with the over- 
alls straddling her knees and looked at 
me, all her delicate beauty — pencilled 
brows uplifted, gay eyes widened, straight 
lips parted—inquiring of me, influencing 
me, opening my heart irresistibly. I 
stood up before her and explained the 
trouble that had come between Brad and 
me, and my plans to overcome it. “ For, 
mother,” I coneluded, forlornly, whacking 
one boot with my riding-whip, “it has 
just got so we don’t have any fun. The 
petticoats used to be only in my way— 
they wad up when I run, you know, and 
catch on fences when I jump. Now they 
are in his way, too. They keep swishing 
around and making him remember that 
I am just a girl.” 

“Don’t you want him to remember 
that ?” 

“Why, mother, when you are running 
a race with anybody, you don’t want him 
to remember anything except to try to 
beat you if he can. It’s got so now that 
I never know when I really beat and 
when he just lets me beat. I'd as lief 
play with girls as play that-a-way.” 

Over my mother’s face stole the shadow 
that I could so easily put there. “ Racing 
and winning! Racing and winning!” 
she marvelled. “Why are you always 
talking of racing and winning?” 

“It’s just in me, mother,” I admitted, 
with a sombre head-shake, not knowing 
how either to justify or to condemn any- 
thing so elemental. “I want to race. I 
want to win.” 

My mother clasped her thin white hands 
on the overalls and bent a more concen- 
trated gaze upon me. I think that her 
mouth tried not to laugh; I know that 
her eyes tried to understand. “I don’t 
know what to do with you,” she sighed 
at last. “I suppose you will have to go 
on and learn life in your own way. The 
main thing is to learn.” 

“And I notice that I don’t learn un- 
less I do try things, mother,” I corrobora- 
ted, eagerly. I was glad that she was not 
going to put a ban on the overalls, but I 
wanted to comfort away that.look on her 
face, make her feel sure that she was doing 
right by me; for I knew that she longed 
earnestly to do right by me. “ When 
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people say, ? Don’t climb up the re, Neill,’ 
or, ‘Don’t run out on that place; you'll 
fall,’ why, I’ve got to climb and I’ve got 
to run before I know whether Ill really 
fall or not.” 

My mother did not look greatly com- 
forted. “ Well, and if you fall?” 

“Well, I’ve learned, haven’t I?” 

“Yes, and broken your leg maybe 
Oh, little child, it would be all right if 
you were a boy, but a girl with your 
Oh, the dan- 


ways and temperament 
ger of it, the danger of it! 
* Suppose I put on the overalls and see 
how I look,” I suggested, parrying with 
the situation, confused by her distress. 
There may have been something com 


fortingly feminine in the su 


ggestion, for 
she laughed helplessly, and was good 
enough to show an interest in my appear 
ance in the overalls; and if she could 
not vouchsafe approval, neither would 
she vouchsafe adverse criticism. I think 
that she sympathized with my own 
dubiety. 

“Well,” I said at last, and slowly, “I 
reckon [ll go on over to the Eldridges’ 
now.” I kissed my mother and left her. 

I remember that I chose the front 
stairs as a means of egress from the 
house. The front of the house was more 
deserted than the back. And I remember 
that I slipped like a thief through the 
yard into the vegetable-garden. 

“ Ki-yi! Whah yeh gwine, bub?” came 
a gala shout from the kitchen window. 
Turning, I saw Miss Nigger. I waved my 
hand at her silencingly. I could rely 
upon her. She and I were devoted to 
each other’s interests. From the garden 
I reached the shelter of the orchard. 
This far from the proximity of mirrors I 
began to recover hopefulness. When I 
cleared the fence between the orchard and 
Henway Wood without leaving frazzles 
on the top rail, my complacence was note- 
worthy. In the wood my spirits rose 
steadily. I took long steps. I forgot 
Brad Eldridge. I forgot that I wore over- 
alls. My soul was in communion with 
the soul of the wood, and in the gay vol- 
atility of that comradeship it mattered 
not at all how my legs were dressed. 
Sometimes I stopped and hugged a tree. 
Sometimes the fragrance of the wood 
made my senses revel, and dizzied by the 
sweetness of bark and hull and leaf and 
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petal, I saw visions. Beautiful colors, 
beautiful shapes, beautiful sounds, flashed 
and rang through the wood. The trees 
were moving their branches in the 
rhythmic pantomime that must reveal 
thrilling secrets to those so fortunate as 
to have an understanding with trees. 
From my point of view the tops of the 
trees quivered into the blue-gold steady 
sky and shook with th mystery of heaven. 
Something in me, too, shook with the 
mystery, leaped suddenly skyward, and 
fled away home up the joyful path that 
the children do not quite forget. I spread 
out my arms and hopped after the fly- 


ing thing, sorry that some of me was 
left behind 

“The geewhillikins! Thought you wuz 
a gran’daddy-long-legs.” Brad Eldridge 


parted some elderberry bushes and 
stepped out into the wood path. The sun- 
light flickered across his freckled face, r 
vealing the frank disgust with which he 
regarded my habiliments. 

“ Anyway, now we ean start even,” | 
maintained, abashed, but holding myself 
determinedly to the mark of my high 
endeavor. “ Now you needn’t have to let 
me beat just because you hear me rus 
tling along.” 

He sat down on the root of a serub-oak 
tree, picked up a twig, and chewed it 
thoughtfully in an impressive, old-man- 
nish way that he had. Now and then his 
lips twitched or his nostrils pulsated. He 
had a mobile face. On it I followed the 
progress of his mind from uncompre- 
hending and disapproving to understand- 
ing, considering, admitting. “So that’s 
what you’re up to,” he said at last. Hr 
selected another twig and chewed that. I 
did not hurry him and he took his time. 
“Tt may work,” he continued, wita a 
second glance of close scrutiny. “ It may 
work. Less us go en try the race across 
the home pasture en see.” 

I met the proposal with alacrity. The 
race across the home pasture had been, 
for years, one of his easy victories until 
this summer of complex problem. I had 
beaten him across three times during the 
last month, though the going across the 
home pasture was not what the Eternal 
Feminine ordinarily picks out for herself. 
The mole-hills were abundant and crum- 
bled treacherously underfoot, and there 
were two brooks to jump. 
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We managed to laugh as we 
Wood 
reestablish us in 
We came 
the junction of 
Eldridge 
scudding across the 


went 
through Henway 


but 


not hilariously, 
sufficiently to our 
out of 
the 


farm. 


friendliness. 
Wood at 


pasture 


customary 
He nway 
with the 
Than 
Eldridge wheat-flat toward us. 

“ Mist’ Eldridge.” called Brad, as Than 
came up to us, “lemmy interduce you to 
Mist’ Gordon.” 
Mist’ 


home 


There we saw 


* Howdy, Eldridge,” 


said I, 
gravely. 


‘Howdy, Mist’ Gordon,” said Than, as 


gravely. We were used to the ways of 
one another. After circling around me 
once, Than took the innovation casually. 
lit did not mean to him what it meant to 
Brad and me. When we had told him our 
programme, he accommodatingly eclimb- 
ed upon the fence to act as starter. Then 
we lined up below him and, with his 


littl 


the word: 


peaked face in his hands, he gave 


‘One for the money, 


Two for the show, 
Three to make ready, 
En four to 

Co 


Brad and I shot away with some of the 
impetus and the animus of the thorough- 


breds on the Camelot training-track. All 
went well for a rod or two. Then Brad 
lagged and finally stopped short. “ Try 


stuftin’ your plait up under your hat,” he 
I tucked 
my wheat-colored rope under my _ boy’s 


ordered, with grim peevishness. 


field hat and we started again. 


There was no doubt that I could run 
faster without the petticoats, and life 
assumed its old high color when pres- 


ently I saw Brad settle into the swing- 


ing dog-trot that had been his last re- 
sort, for a long race and a hard one, 
in the days when he had really tried. 
My cheeks were flaming and my heart 


was thumping as I passed him at the 
sycamore windbreak. 

“Go it, Neill!” shrieked Than from 
the rail fence. 

“Why don’t you come on, little 


Braddy ?” I howled, 
and glanced back at him over my right 
should P 
up arms as if they were pistons, sprinted 
ahead of and Perch 


with joyous derision, 
He began to work his doubled- 
Creek 


me, cleared 
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Then he 
back at me and ealled, calmly, 
“What’s that you were 
“ Good boy “ 
after him. 
tracks, | 


ing him. 


with a looked 


running leap. 


Neill ?” 


| shouted, and sailed over 


sayin’, 


Following determinedly in his 
found that I 
I ran another ten yards with 
my eyes on the mole-hills. When I look- 
ed up again I saw that Brad was walking. 

“Aw! ‘tain’t 


when I came up with him. 


soon 


was overtak 


any use,” he protested, 
“ Overalls or 
no overalls, I don’t wanter beat.” 

We flopped down on some grass hum- 
mocks then and there and considered the 
Brad dug 
into the ground with a stick and kept 
a silence that I, for my part, was too 
sick at heart to break. We paid no heed 
to Than’s hoot ealls. 

“There’s just one thing more to try,” 
Brad at last, 
moodily on some scrubby 


situation in frowning gloom. 


fixed 

plants in the 
that’s 
mullein For the 
of my stupidity, he added, impatient 
lv: “ Make a mask of ’em, make 


announced his eyes 


middle distance, * and some of 


them leaves.” benefit 


a mask 


of ’em, en cover up your face with it. 
I saw your face when I looked back 
jest now.” 

Anything that so smacked of the his- 


trionie was sure to find favor in my eyes. 
I endorsed the mullein-leaf expedient with 
unrestrained enthusiasm. As mullein grew 
in rank clumps all over the home pasture, 
found that 
not too much bug-ravaged for our pur- 


we soon some leaves were 


poses. We sat down and pinned four of 
the leaves together with twigs; wo punch- 
nose-hole and a 
Brad, with lad’s skill, 


ed out eye-holes and a 
mouth-hole; then 


extracted some string from among the 
seraps of iron, pebbles, and_ broken 


jew’s-harp in his pocket, and tied the 
mask over my face. 
but I suffered eagerly. 

“There!” said Brad, his lips twitching 
again, “shouldn’t think the lady could 
get through that.” 

We squared off toed another 
mole-hill and made another start. In 
spite of the fact that I was heavily en- 
cumbered by the harness found necessary 
to curb the Eternal 
satisfying zest in the experiment. 


Mullein is prickly, 


again, 


found 
I liked 
experiment, liked it all the more if it 
The mullein 
made me perspire and the fuzz tickled 


Feminine, I 


gave me a good acting part. 
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my lips, but I kept up with Brad all the 


way to the persimmon-tree. There I be 
ran to fall behind. I redoubled my ef 

rts buoyantly. It was like old times 
for him to shoot off ahead as he was do 
ng now. He was trying So was I. 
The mullein leaf about my nostrils | 
ypped with my whiffing. The mullein 
leaf about my mouth I ate, to get it out 


of the way. 


“ Why don’t you come on, little Neilly ?”’ 


nocked Brad over his shoulde r Then 
he ran straight forward until he was 
vithin a rod of the last haystack Phere 


he began to drop back. | knew that he 


was not tired. 

‘Faugh! you go on!” [T goaded. But 
he lagged more and more until I eam 
ip with him. | came up ina walk, for 
he had stopped stock-still and was shame 
facedly spinning around on his heel. His 
loose lips were jerking in their cur 


ous way. 


“Mask or no mask, I don’t wanter 


beat.” was all he would say. 
I snatched off the mask in black des 
pair. |“ Looks like everything’s over fi 


‘ 
us two,” I said, acrimoniously “ You'd 


as well go on home. I don’t care about 


walking across the pasture with you 
Red and sullen and hurt, he turned 
about and retraced his steps toward Than. 


1 watched him for a moment in silent 
but hot rebellion Then I softened and 
saddened. 

“ Good-by, Brad,” I called. That it 
was indeed good-by in a way I understood 
now. Good-by to the old fusses and 
squabbles and even, equal rivalry. Good 
by to my old bland sense of  self-suffi 
ciency. Brad was determined to favor 
me, to look out for me. He must walk 
the beaten track of human experience 
So must I. Th petticoats had conque red, 
In unrelieved misery I heard their de 
spised fluffiness swishing to the tune of 
the future—my future. 

*‘(Good-by.” Brad ealled back after a 
moment’s steadying pause. He wheeled 
about suddenly, his faee widened and 
brightened by one of his boy smiles, hu 
morously and unquenchably optimistic 
“Tm a-comin’ over on Pete after supper. 
He ain’t been to the plough to-day. He’ll 
be fresh You have the pony saddled 
ready, en we'll go. a-ridin’,’—he was 
older than I; he had caught the tune of 
the future more harmoniously than I had 
caught it; he put both hands to his 
mouth and trumpeted in a_ musical 
crescendo that, mounting recklessly to its 
top note, roused the knolls to echo: 


ie oa 
a-ridin’, ridin’, ridin’!—a-ridin’ up 


the hill!’ 


The Oratory 
BY JULIA C. R. DORR 


TILL in the vaulted temple of my heart 
There is an oratory thine alone 
A sweet, hushed, sacred chantry all thine own. 
There do I fly when I would be apart 
To dream and dream, for there I know thou art 
Albeit I see thee not. There is thy throne; 
There art thou crowned, and as at altar-stone 
Fain would I kneel and let the day depart! 
While this remains | cannot lose thee, dear, 
Though countless centuries between us roll: 
Though earth dissolves, and planets disappear, 
And all the splendor of the starry seroll 
Dies out of he aven, what room is the re for fear? 
Love still shall answer love, soul call to soul! 





Honey-Ants of the Garden of the 
Gods 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 


NTS and bees are inveterate seekers 
A of sweets. Both have found a way 
to lay by their gatherings against 

a time of need. The measureless diversity 
in unity that marks the course of nature 
appears in that these two kindred crea- 
tures have reached the same end by ways 
most diverse. The bee keeps her treasure 
in wrought honeyecombs; the ant resorts 
to living structure. She has not only ac- 
quired the habit of aphis-culture, but in 
a few species, at least, utilizes certain of 
her fellows as living honey-jars. The 
story of this habit as seen in the honey- 
ants of the Garden of the Gods (Myrme- 
cocystus hortus-deorum ) is now to be told. 

In a.p. 1832 Dr. Pablo de Llave made 
known the existence of Mexican ants 
some of whom have spherical abdomens 
filled with honey. His information and 
specimens came from a resident of Do- 
lores, a village near Mexico city, who 
said that these honey-charged forms were 
there held to be great delicacies, being 
freely eaten, and served at marriage and 
other social feasts. 

This account greatly interested natu- 
ralists; but little more was known of the 
insect until 1879, when the writer of this 
article left Philadelphia for New Mexico, 
where the ants were reported to abound, 
hoping to remove this long reproach from 
American entomology. During a brief 
visit to the Garden of the Gods in Colo- 
rado, the honey-ants were found nestled 
upon the ridges. The trip to New Mexico 
was deferred; camp was made within the 
Garden, and study of architecture and 
habits was begun. 

The Mexican species (Myrmecocystus 
melliger) had been reported as making no 
outer nest. The Colorado species, or va- 
riety, heaps around its one central gate a 
low moundlet of pebbles and sand, the 
dumpings from the galleries, halls, and 
rooms dug in the rock beneath. These 


moundlets are not huge cones outfitted 
for nesting uses, but are the natural out 
take of the mining gangs within. 

In form they are like a Turk’s-head 
pound-cake, and are not above four inches 
in height, with a base girth of thirty-two 
inches. They have one main gate, a 
straight tubular opening less than an 
inch wide, slightly funnel-shaped at the 
top. This cuts through the mound per- 
pendicularly, and is deflected at an angle 
more or less abrupt. Thence it leads into 
a series of branching galleries and rooms 
which in populous formiearies occur in 
stories. These inner chambers are vaulted 
spaces of irregular shape; are five to six 
inches long, three or four wide, rising 
from a half-inch to an inch and a half 
at the centre. 

A nest upon the summit of a ridge 
made in the friable red sandstone that 
there prevails was chosen for thorough 
exploration. Its uncovering kept two 
men for half a week at work with chisel 
and hammer, including the time taken 
in measurements, sketches, and plaster 
casts. The nest-interior sloped toward 
the base of the hill, and occupied a space, 
in round numbers, eight feet long, three 
feet high, and a foot and a half wide. In 
other words, there were thirty-six cubic 
feet of rock fairly honeycombed by the 
series of galleries and stored chambers. 
All this was not only dug away, but was 
earried through the interlacing galleries, 
up the central gangway, and dumped 
around the gate. It is a busy under- 
ground scene that one’s fancy ealls up, 
not wholly free from that marvel which 
in primitive ages simple-minded men 
were wont to couple with mining-works 
and miners and evoke therefor the aid 
of gnomes and the “swart faery of 
the mine.” 

However, it was not the wonders of the 
architecture that gave chief zest to this 
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HONEY 
search. As the chisel, deftly wielded, 
uncovers this large room, a rare scene is 
in view. The vaulted roof is beaded with 
rich amber-colored spheres, from beneath 
protrude the yellow trunks and 

These are the 
rotund 
sweets have mad 


which 


living insects. 


legs of 
honey-bearers, whose abdomens 
with their stores of 
their species famous among the emmet 
As the light breaks in—the first 
these cavernous halls have ever known, 


tribes. 


a faint wave of movement stirs through- 
out the compact group of “linked sweet- 
ness.” The shock of the income sunshine, 
and the confusion that has seized and 
scattered so many of their 
their 


fellows, as 
habitation crumbles them, 
do not loose their hold upon their perch. 
It could hardly be by chance that the roof 
to which they cling has been left rough 
and gritty, instead of being smoothed off 
as are the galleries. At least, so it is, 
and the fact aids the rotunds to keep 
their place. 


about 


The writer has somewhat anticipated. 
When the delightful vision of one of 
those vaulted storerooms, with its roof 
crowded with honey-bearers, had located 
and identified their nests, the first ques- 
tion that arose was—whence do the ants 
get their honey? The theory that the 
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rotunds “ elaborated ” it was dismissed as 
a Vain imagination. 
that they must be sedentary creatures, 
and that the bulk of the store within their 
immense abdomens must have come from 
the workers, the 


It was plain enough 


true honey-gatherers. 


Of these there were three castes, the ma- 
jors, minors, and minims or dwarfs. 

But whence do the workers get their 
supply ? the aphids, of course! 
Here experience failed to be a true guide, 
for in the whole vicinage 
an aphid found. 
bushes, 


barren of these 


From 


there was not 

Even the wild ros 
there 
familiar emmet 


which abounded, were 
herds. 
In sooth, neither aphids nor ants were 
found on our first 


the near-by shrubbery. 


day’s search among 
The nests were 
as silent ‘and 
life as 


apparently as empty of 
cemeteries. As this 
a nocturnal habit, a_ nest 


implied 
convenient 
to our tent was chosen for observation, 
and nightfall was awaited. The sun set 
at 7.30 o’clock, and the garden began to 
darken, although the snowy summit of 
Pikes Peak was still aglow. A few ants 
appeared within the gate. They advanced 
to the top of the crater; they were follow- 
They 
pushed out upon the gravelled slopes of 
the mound, the upper part of which was 


ed by others who swarmed upon it. 
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soon covered with yellow insects moving 
restlessly to and fro. There were no ro- 
tunds or semi-rotunds among these mus- 
tering squadrons; all were workers with 
normal abdomens. 

Presently an ant left the mound and 
started over the ridge northward. An- 
other-—s¢ veral a score followed. Soon 
a long column trailed along the ridge. It 
was so dark that it could be traced only 
by stooping close thereto; and a lantern 
had to be used. 

Fifty feet from the nest the column 
descended the slope and entered a copse of 
serub-oak, within which most of the ants 
were lost at once. A few were traced to 
a bush several feet within the thicket, but 
their secret was not unravelled that night. 
The next night also we were bafiled. On 
the third night the ants were again out 
at the pale of day, and began to move at 
once, but at a slower pace, perhaps be- 
cause the scent upon the track had been 
weakened by a heavy rain during the 
afternoon. There was no acknowledged 
leader. A dwarf worker held the van over 
most of the way; then a minor pushed to 
the front. But there was no proof of 
actual leadership at any time in any part 
of the line. The ancient observation of 
King Solomon on the harvesting ants 
of Palestine held good of these new- 
world emmets :—* without guide, overseer, 
or ruler.” 

In seventeen minutes the ants reached 
a low tree or bush and were soon dis- 
tributed over it. Their forms could be 
traced hunting trunk, branches, and 
leaves, but it was nearly three hours be- 
fore the object of their search was found. 
This delay will not seem unreasonable if 
the reader will picture the observer wedged 
in among thick, low branches of a dwarf- 
oak, holding up a lantern with one hand 
and using the other to clear space for it, 


AT MEXICAN WEDDING BANQUETS 


keeping motionless lest he alarm th 
timid insects and again fail of his quest. 
In the course of these slow investigations 
the end of a branch was reached upon 
which were a number of ants hovering 
around clusters of brownish-red_ galls 
They moved from gall to gall, not tarry- 
ing long upon any one, and often touched 
them with their mouths. That was all 
that could be seen in the dim light at the 
distance one must keep. But it was 
enough. The secret was out! For even 
in the feeble lantern-light, as it played 
among the branches, the ants’ abdomens 
were seen to be swollen by the sweets 
which they had lapped. 

With an assistant’s aid the branch was 
cut off without disturbing the workers. 
and was earried to the tent, and braced 
up within a pail of water to hinder the 
ants’ escape. But they made little effort 
to leave, so intent were they upon their 
honey-gathering. They were kept in view 
during the rest of the night, and thus— 
and by many like experiments that fol- 
lowed—appeared the object of their noc- 
turnal forays and the present source of 
honey-supply. What was it? 

Some of the galls exuded minute glob- 
ules of a white, transparent saccharine 
liquid, which the ants greedily lapped. 
This sugary sap issued from the several 
points upon the gall, which in some cases 
became beaded with six or more droplets. 
During the night one gall would yield at 
least three series, and this explained the 
flitting of the ants from gall to gall. The 
successive exudations invite” frequent re- 
turns. Thus-in emmet experience our 
proverb “as bitter as gall ” must needs be 
modified; and for our ants also the well 
of Marah became a fount of sweetness. 


Some gall-bearing twigs were put into 
the artificial nests. They received no at- 
tention. This led to more careful selec- 
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HONEY-ANTS OF THE 
tion, and twigs having bleeding galls wer¢ 
ntroduced. These were instantly attack- 
ed and cleaned of their beaded sweets. 
Examination explained this difference in 
hehavior. The favored galls were livid 
nd greenish in color and soft in texture. 
[hey contained the immature forms of a 


gall-fly, Cynips quercus-mellaria. The 
neglected galls were all hard and of a 
darker color, with a circular hole near 


the base through which the mature gall- 


fly had escaped. The galls were all small. 
the largest being three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. Thus our hone V-ants were 
shown to be garnering the nectar of galls 
vhose flow was probably stimulated by 
the trituration of gall-fly larve. 

The ant honey stored within the ro- 

nds has an aromatic flavor suggestive 
of bee honey, and is agreeable to the taste. 
An analysis made by a competent chemist 
f the product of the Mexican species 
showed a nearly pure solution of sugar of 
fruits, differing from grape-sugar in not 
crystallizing. The Mexicans and Indians 
have, or had at the period of these 
studies, several uses for the ant honey. 
They eat it freely. The late Professor 
Cope, when in New Mexico, had a plate 
of rotunds offered him as a dainty relish. 
Dr. Loew reported that the Mexicans 
t 
their meals, They were also said to pre- 
pare from it by fermentation an alcoholic 
drink. Another naturalist learned that 


press the insects and use the honey 
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the natives apply it to bruised and 
swollen limbs. It has been suggested 
seriously that these ants might by cul- 
ture attain the rank of bees as honey- 
producers. The difficulty of farming the 
colonies, and the limited quantity of th 
product, would prevent a profitable in- 
dustry. The average amount of honey in 
a single rotund was by weight about 
forty (0.3942) grams, a little over eight 
times (8.2) that of the ant’s body. But 
counting the number of rotunds in a nest 
at six hundred—the utmost that obser- 
vations would justify—the entire product 
would be only two-thirds of a pound troy, 
collected at the cost of all the honey-bes 


ers’ lives. Such results disbar these in- 


r- 


sects from the field of human industry. 
Let us go back to the home nest. The 
time chosen for the foragers’ exode was 
in all colonies the same, about sunset at 
7.30 p.m. Always there remained a large 
force, some of whom were seen at all hours 
of the night on guard around the gate 
and patrolling the mound, even pushing 
the pickets beyond. The return home be- 
gan about midnight and continued until 
the dayspring, between four and_ five 
o'clock. The incomers were challenged 
by the sentries, who guarded the approach 
with military vigilance. The antennal 
countersign was always exacted. One 
could not but wonder, as he saw the sharp 
arrest and the crossed antennw, how keen 
must be the sense—the homologue doubt- 
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less of smell by which recognition was 
made. As in human industries, there 
were plainly degrees of success among 
the returning workers, for some cam« 
with well-laden abdomens, and others 
scantily provided. Nor did size determine 
the measure of success, for some of the 
best-filled honey-bags were borne by the 
dwarf workers. 

It had been assumed that the function 
of the rotunds was that of a storeroom, 
a provision against a time of need for 
the family dependents. But the natu- 
ralist, while knowing the value of analogy 
and of circumstantial evidence, must seek 
“the sensible and true avouch of [his] 
own eyes.” This was not easily had, al- 
though observations continued for more 
than four months in artificial nests taken 
from Colorado to the writer’s home. 
Ilowever, some progress was made. 

It was proved that foraging workers, to 
which caste the rotunds belong, when re- 
turning as “repletes” were tolled by the 
sentinels and watchers. There was no 
such general levy of octroi as seen at the 
gate of the mound-making ants, but 
enough to show that the habit was well 
fixed. From a gall-covered branch occu- 
pied by foragers a minim was laid upon 
her nest. She was much flustered, and 
failed at first to recognize that an un- 
known power, like the jinn of Eastern 
story, had borne her through the air to 
her own door. The watchers also showed 





surprise at so unorthodox an advent. But 
appetite quickly silenced speculation, and 
two dwarfs and a minor arrested the new- 
comer, and took toll from her mouth of 
the syrup with which her crop was 
charged. A worker-major put upon the 
mound was similarly treated. 

That the workers are fond of the honey 
which the rotunds carry was seen while 
excavating a nest. Some of the tense ab- 
domens were accidentally ruptured. The 
excitement that racked the formicary, the 
martial ire and fervor to assail a foe, the 
instinct to save larvie, pupze and other de- 
pendents, were suspended in the presence 
of this tempting delicacy, and amid the 
ruins of their home the workers clustered 
around their unfortunate comrade, and 
greedily lapped the sweets from the 
honey-moistened spot. It was a pitiful 
sight, and noted to the disparagement of 
the ants, until the observer remembered 
that human beings have displayed equal 
zreed and ignoble self-gratification amid 
their country’s wreck. 

Over against this, one may put a fact 
apparently more to the credit of our Mel- 
ligers. From time to time the rotunds 
died in their artificial nests. The bodies 
hung to their perch for days ere the 
death-grip relaxed and they fell. Some- 
times the attendant workers failed to note 
the change for a day or more, and caressed 
and cleansed them with wonted care. 
When they perceived the truth, and set 
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about to remove the body, the abdomen 
was first severed from the thorax. Then 
the parts were taken to the “ cemetery,” 
that common dumping-ground for the 
dead which ants maintain. The abdo- 
mens, with their tempting contents, were 
never violated. The amber globes were 
pulled up steep galleries, rolled along 
rooms, and bowled into the graveyard 
along with juiceless heads, legs, and 
trunks. Did this spring from an instine- 
tive sentiment by which nature protects 
the living honey-bearer? At least, the 
workers seemed to draw a line between 
the use of the honey when exposed by ac- 
cident, and when held intact within the 
abdomens of the rotunds, whether living 
or dead. 

That workers within the formicary 
feed from the rotunds as they do from 
repletes at the gates, was seen in the arti- 
ficial nests. Here is an example noted 
and sketched. The rotund stood with her 
head erect, her body elevated upon her 
legs at an angle of 45°, and regurgitated 
a drop of honey, which hung to the mouth 
parts. This was received by a major, who 
stood opposite and in like posture, and by 
a minim that stood almost erect and 
stretched up from below. Another ma- 
jor, attracted to the banquet, got her share 
by reaching over the back of the first 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 673.—17 


HONEY-BEARERS INTO A GALLERY 


AND UP A PERPENDICULAR SURFACB 


worker and thrusting her mouth into the 
common “ dish.” 

It added something to the inquiry that 
rotunds hold the place of dependents. 
The workers plainly rank them with the 
queen, virgin females, males, and larve. 
They were not fed, for their full crops 
guaranteed them against possible hunger. 
But the workers hovered about them as 
they hung upon the roof, cleansing them 
as they did the larve. In natural sites 
when the honey-rooms were broken open 
and rotunds disturbed from their perches, 
workers of all castes ran eagerly to them 
and dragged them into the unbroken in- 
terior. Sometimes several united in re- 
moving one rotund. A single major was 
seen dragging a rotund by interlocked 
mandibles up the perpendicular face of a 
cutting,—backing up the steep with her 
bulky protégé. Thus the behavior of the 
active class of the commune showed that 
honey-bearers are classed with de- 
pendents, and receive care which cannot 
well be accounted for save by value at- 
tached to their stored food. 

Hoping to prove beyond doubt the 
functions of honey-bearers, a number 
were placed along with workers in a nest, 
and all denied food. Some water was 
given, but otherwise their fast was un- 
broken for over four months. The plan 
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was to force workers by hunger to go to 
their But the per- 
verse Melligers made the rotunds’ lodg- 
ings within the heart of the nest, and no 
strategy could lure them into view. Yet, 
during four months the workers, whose 
movements were observable, were in per- 
fect health and in good condition. In- 
deed, they seemed more vigorous than 
When the 
formicary was opened, the survivors look- 
ed more like foragers returning from a 
banquet of oak-gall nectar than the vie- 
tims of a four months’ fast. The rotunds, 
in good health; and, oddly 
enough, their abdomens, though some- 
what diminished, seemed to have been but 
sparingly tapped! The complement of 
this experiment, a nest of workers alone, 
also denied food, came to an untimely end 
by accident. 


living storerooms. 


their congeners in other nests. 


too, 


were 


The imprisoned honey-ants uncovered 
many other interesting traits; but space 
permits the record of but one more: from 
the zoologist’s standpoint, perhaps, the 
most interesting of all. 
a separate caste ¢ 


Are the rotunds 
The question had been 
often asked, and the facts as observed re- 
quired a negative. No sign of a separate 
caste appeared among the cocoons or cal- 


GRADUAL 


EXPANSION, FROM A TO 
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lows. Accurate body measurements show- 
ed no difference between the workers and 
the honey-bearers except in the distended 
abdomen. The conclusion was reached 
that the worker-majors for the most part, 
and sometimes the minors, grow into ro- 
tunds by gradual distension of the crop 
and expansion of the abdomen. 

The change of anatomy by which this 
occurs can easily be understood by lay 
readers with the aid of accompanying 
In ants, the alimentary or intesti- 

nal canal passes as a nearly straight tube 

through the thorax into the abdomen. 

There it has two special expansions, the 

crop and the stomach, which are united 

by the gizzard. The crop is in the fore- 
part of the abdomen; the canal opens 
‘ directly into it, and therein the gathered 
nectar is first stored. Its elasticity, great 
in all ants, is highly developed in the Mel- 
ligers, and admits of immense expansion. 
The walls of the abdomen which con- 
tain the above parts are composed of ten 
hard, chitinous, segmental plates, five dor- 
sal and five ventral. ‘These overlap one 
another, like roofing slates, from base to 
apex. They are set upon a strongly mus- 
cular inner membranous lining, which, 
like the crop, is highly elastic. In ordinary 


cuts. 
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condition this inner coat does not show, 
and the ant’s abdomen appears as a solid 
subeylindrical object. But in excessive 
feeding the crop expands, and pressing 
upward and downward, forees apart the 
segmental plates at various degrees of 
separation, according to the amount of 
food taken. In the honey bearer the 
three middle plates become wholly iso- 
lated, appearing as minute islets on 
the tensely stretched translucent abdom- 
nal membrane. 

Meanwhile, the backward pressure of 
the expanding crop forces the other or- 
gans before it, until they lie huddled to- 
gether in the extreme end of the now 
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rounded abdomen. It seems strange that 
creatures could live in such a condi- 
tion, and in apparent good health. But 
so it is. Their habit is sedentary in 
the extreme, as they keep closely to 
their perches; but they can readily 
shift their positions, and when laid upon 
a smooth surface can move about with 
some cel rity. 

The point here to note is the gradual 
stages by which a worker passes into the 
rank of honey-bearer. Large numbers 
were kept under observation, and finally 
dissected, and the progress from “re 
plete” to “ rotund,” as shown in the illus- 
trations, was well established. 


The Mirror 


BY MARGARET RIDGELY PARTRIDGE 


ADAPTED FROM THE 


LOVER sought 


PERSIAN OF RUMIS 


his loved one’s dwelling-place, 


And all audacious, craved its hidden grace: 


Without the rose-wreathed door he, fearless, knocked— 


Oh grief! to find the cruel portals locked. 


Then from within, sweet 


as the perfumed air, 


Musiec’s own voice cried: “Who awaits me there?” 


Now heed ve well the Lover’s bold reply, 


“Behold, my Rose of 


Irene, it is J!” 


“Go hence, within my garden rich with bloom, 


For Me and Thee besides, there is no room.” 


The Lover left, to meditate apart 


The cause and cure of his imperfect heart. 


In great humility h 


An entrance at the fair 


sought once more 


forbidden door; 


Again the voice of nightingale and lute 


Cried: “Who comes here, my garden to salute?” 


The Lover answered, freed from his old self, 
“T pray thee lift the veil, it is Thyself!” 


“Since thou hast learned the human heart to win, 


Enter!” replied the voice, “I am within.” 



































A Misshuffle 


BY HERMAN 


HARP as the rattle of a boy’s stick 

along a paling, echoes preceded 

Elder Peter Murray’s wagon down 
the Twelfth Concession, conveying un- 
fair warning of his approach to Elspeth 
McIntosh as she sat at the receipt of 
custom by the log toll-house ;—unfair be- 
cause Elspeth’s keen eyes sufficed for the 
detection of the victims whom she 
squeezed dry of news before opening the 
gate. Her vision, indeed, was such that 
she was credited with a good three-mile 
guess at any Zorra man, and she had 
the homeward rattle of the township’s 
wagons scaled in such accurate notation 
that she could name each driver on the 
blackest night. 

“That ‘ll be Peter o’ the Slashing,” 
she now mused, giving the Elder the 
pseudonym that set him apart from 
Peter “Swamp,” Peter “ Poet,” Peter 
“Cripple,” and eleven other Peters of 
the clan. “ He’ll know what Sib San- 
derson paid for Gourock’s cow, an’ if 
the woman’s wi’ him I'll be finding out 
whether the shawl’s a real Paisley that 
Janet Gordon’s mother’s uncle sent her 
frae the States. ... But no,” she con- 
tinued as the team slowed to a walk at 
the toe of the hill below the toll-house, 
“von’s Sailor McKay, making one leg of 
it wi’ the Elder to mairket. Ah, weel, 
then I’m to know just what the minister 
said when he heard of Geordie ‘ Piper’s’ 
thirst at the Embro fair.” 

There was a tang of frost in the air, 
enough to account for the crimson and 
gold of the maple woods, so, sliding hands 
under armpits, Elspeth settled down on 
the stoop by the gate as affording greater 
ease in the formulating of her question- 
naire; a familiar position that drew a 
remark from the Elder’s companion. 

“ She’s unlimbering her guns; an’ man! 
there’s ne better shot wi’ the mouth, long 
range or short, i’ the twa townships of 
Zorra. It’s terr’ble the way she picks the 
bones of a man’s knowledge. I’m feel- 


WHITAKER 


ing always like a wrung dish-clout when 
she’s through wi’ me.” 

“Yes, yes, Cap’en,” Elder Peter 
sighed, “she iss fery bad, but no worse 
than Jeames Ross, the postmaister. Be- 
tween her an’ Elspeth, she losses an 
hour efery time she goes to mairket.” 

* Noo ye'll hail her real brisk,” the 
sailor advised, “telling her ye’re in a 
hurry.” 

The Elder’s white beard waggled his 
doubt; yet, for very need, he drew his 
long features into a dismal reflection of 
the cheery haste that radiated from the 
mariner’s rubicund visage. “ Elspeth, 
woman,” he said, pulling up at the gate, 
“here’s her shilling, so she’ll please to 
let us through, for the Cap’en is to haf? 
an airly appointment in town.” 

Elspeth did not stir. Her face, which 
was round, full, and vacant as the moon, 
and her figure broad almost as she was 
tall, alike expressed the absolute im- 
movability that philosophers deny. In- 
deed she made the Elder’s challenge serve 
as a hinge for her opening question. 

“Tt ‘ll be the grain-buyer, Cap’en? 
I’m hearing that your fall wheat’s just 
rotten wi’ smut, an’ doubtless he’s kick- 
ing. ... They’re lying? Weel, weel! 
An’ you too, Elder. Donald Cameron 
was through here yesterday, an’ he says 
as the seed-grain he bought from you is 
foul wi’ mustard. He'll be having the 
law of ye for harboring nox’us weeds.” 

At this hardy aspersion on the fair 
fame of his corn, the Elder’s white 
beard quivered in an obsession of indig- 
nation; he forgot his hurry. “ Her land 
foul, iss it? She'll haf’ the law of her, 
will she? Then see you, Elspeth, she'll 
haf’ the law of Tonald Cameron for the 
twa bad tollars she gave her. Foul lan’! 
Mustard in her crain! Inteet!” 

Thus well started, Elspeth went on, 
dipping, dipping, dipping, till she 
touched dry bottom in their wells of in- 
formation; and even then she held them 
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while she delivered herself of a diatribe 
en the seandalous management of the 
post. “He held my last letty a week,” 
she shrilly declaimed. “I tell’t it by 
the stamp o’ the main office. An’ even 
hen ’twas like drawing teeth to get it. 


One wad think, be his goings on, as he 
ned all the lettys, an’ that he gave 
u one as a special favor after ye’d gone 
nkrupt on civility. But I got even 
th him this once. Ay, that I did.” 
“What did ye to him?” the Cap’en 

uired. 

Nodding vindictively, she swung wide 
he gate. “ He'll be telling ye, so there’s 
no need for me to be wasting breath. 
Yoo dinna forget to clean the mustard 
ot o’ your wheat, against the sheriff’s 
coming, Elder.” 

“Hoots! ye—” But Elspeth had 

nished in the toll-house by the time 

e Elder had stopped his team, so she 

ssed his slip from grace. His beard 
as still quivering when he reined in 

the post-office a quarter-mile below. 

The postmaster, a man broad and 
squat as the Elder was long and thin, 
was digging potatoes in the patch beside 
the office, and without even straighten- 
ng, he jerked a nod over the stake-and- 
rider fence. 

“ There'll be lettys, Jeames ?” 

“Ay, there’s a bagfu’.” The shadow 

annoyance which darkened his fea- 
tures at the Cap’en’s question deepened 
nto injury when the sailor hailed again. 

“Mebbe some for us?” 

“Tloo should I ken?” Straightening, 
postmaster swept a protesting hand 
ver potatoes, lving fat and shiny, and 

undug drills. “ Ye’ll see for yersel’s 

that I’m busy. I havena lookit i’ the 
bag for three days.” 

“Yes, yes,” the Elder soothed, “we 
see. An’ the potatoes? She'll be show- 
ing them at the fair, Jeames?” 

“They are michty fine.” Mollified, 
the postmaster stooped to a concession. 
“An’ if I finish the patch be sun- 
down, I’ll mebbe see if there’s anything 
foo na 


the 


“If ye wad, Jeames, we’d tak’ it very 
kindly,” the mariner said. He had been 
kicking the Elder to move on before the 
gift of tongues took Jeames, but he 
nailed them with a question before the 
Elder could even shake his lines. 
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“What was Elspeth skirling at? I 
could hear her clean to here... . Kep’ 
her waiting?’ he snorted, when the 
Elder told. “Man, she held me twa 
hours be the clock, i’ the frost, at mid 
night, wi’ me hammering on the door 
to raise auld Nickie. ‘It’s vyersel’, 
Jeames’? she says, when she did come 
out. ‘An’ have I kept ye long? I was 
dreaming that a thousand woodpeckers 
was tapping on my wall.’ Woodpeckers? 
Hoots!” 

Here anger choked him, and before he 
could recover the power of speech the 
Elder made good his escape. “ What aff 
him an’ Elspeth,” he sighed, amid the 
wagon’s rattle, “ Sorra 


is on the twa 
horns aff a tilemma.” Then, sighing 
again at the very futility of the hope, he 
added, “She iss a lone womans, he a 
lone mans—if they wad only pe marry 
ing one on the other, then oor affliction 
will pe cut in twa.” 

“Man, but that’s a braw idee. Wher- 
ever did ye get it?” Accent and the 
Cap’en’s face of red astonishment both 
implied that pearls of thought dropped 
not often from the Elder’s lips; but 
ignoring the spirit, the latter meekly 
accepted the compliment in the letter. 

“Tt iss a tream, a tream,” he sighed 
again. 

The Cap’en coughed, thoughtfully. 
By reason of two essays in matrimony 
and a vast sweethearting in and out 
of foreign ports he had evolved a very 
liberal philosophy of love, which, in the 
ensuing pause, he reduced to a single 
sentence, 

“Man!” he exclaimed, breaking si- 
lence. “Given pro-peen-quity an’ a jog 
i the ribs an’ the deevil would marry 
an arkangel.” 

And overlooking the sailor’s diabolical 
and evangelical confusion of sex, the 
Elder answered, “She would gif’, she 
would gif’—” he pondered a moment, fix- 
ing the exact cash value of the fusing 
of two nuisances—* she would gif’ fife 
cents to see it.” 

“T’d give ten.” After he had thus 
raised the Elder’s spendthrift offer, the 
Cap’en added, “An’ I'll be drapping 
Jeames a hint to-night.” 

The hint, as delivered, carried wider 
meanings than Webster accords its 
usage. “ Jeames,” the Cap’en said when, 
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at sundown, they found the postmaster 
still grubbing—*“Jeames, I’m _aston- 


A man o’ your intelligence 





ished at ye! 
digging your ain ’taties when such a fine 
woman of her hands as Elspeth’s to be 
had for the asking. It’s wastefu’, too; 
flying i’ the face o’ providence to run 
twa establishments where one wad do. 
Think o’ the saving i’ light an’ firing 
alone. Yes, yes!” He anticipated the 
postmaster’s shake of the head. “I ken 
she’s no exactly what one wad eall ten- 
der eating, but, Jeames, man, ye’ll never 
tak’ a prize in a beauty show yersel’, an’ 
any kind of a chicken makes good soup 
for old teeth. Did ye never think o’t?” 

“Am no saying that I haven’t.” The 
postmaster answered with caution. 

“ Weel, what d’ye think o’t?” 

“Tt’s a weighty subjec’, Cap’en, an’ 
big.” The postmaster’s screwed-up brow 
amply testified to its avoirdupois, while 
his eyes squinted out in a vain attempt 
at circumnavigation. “ There’s savings, 
yes, an’ there’s wastes—licenses an’ a’ 
that. Ye didna tak’ count o’ the licenses, 
an’ they’re doddered expensive.” 

“That’s so, that’s so—a,” the Cap’en 
agreed. “It garns a man sair to pay for 
something that he canna put to uses. 
Yes, MeNab grumbled a full year over 
his’n.” But not permitting his sym- 
pathies to side-track him, he ran on: 
“ But me an’ Elder Peter, here, is baith 
agreed that you, being a public charac- 
ter in a way, orter get-a free license frae 
the township.” 

“Na, na!” Though pleased, Jeames 
modestly waved away the gratifying dis- 
tinction. “I doubt, Cap’en, that I’m 
public to that extent. Forbye should 
the township buy the likes o’ me a 
licenses i 

“Whoosh—h!” The sailor blew the 
objection into thin air. “Grant that ye 
lackit a bit publicity yersel’—which I 
dinna admeet,— Elspeth’s public, too. 
Her publicity added to yourn wad mak’ 
the pair of ye public as the town 
pump. Man! ye dinna just ken how 
public ye are.” 

“Then there’s the preacher?” The 
postmaster took up new ground. “ Will- 
um MeCleven was telling me just t’other 
day as Elder McTavish wouldna con- 
sider less than a _ twa-dollar bill for 
a marrying.” 


“Ou, ay? But then ye’ll be seeing 
that he has to mak’ up for the funerals 
that go scot free, though using up a 
sight more power. But I'll answer for 
the meenister, Jeames. He'll do it for 
naething an’ mak’ i’ the time he'll gain 
at the gate. So don’t be letting Elder 
McTavish stand i’ your light.” 

“Then there’s Elspeth?’ The post- 
master brought up in his last ditch. 
“She micht no ha’ me?” 

For the first time the Cap’en gave 
pause, while his critical eye took in the 
postmaster’s parts. “To be _ frank, 
Jeames, I wouldna blame her.” 

“Yes, I’m certain ill-fa’ured,” Jeames 
agreed. “Geordie McDonald was tell- 
ing t’other day of the time he had the 
tremens. ‘I saw maist ugly things,’ he 
says, ‘maist terr’ble things, but there 
wasna one as could touch Jeames Ross.’ 
I doubt I’m too ill-fa’ured, Cap’en ?”’ 

“ An’ Geordie no lacks imagination 
when he’s sober,” the sailor agreed. 
Then he returned to the charge. “ But 
hoots! Jeames, did ye ever hear of a 
woman red i’ the thatch, ill-fa’ured an’ 
fifty, that missit the chance o’ showing 
the other weemen as she could do it 
again? If you were auld Nickie himsel’, 
she’d tak’ ye. So birk up, my man, an’ 
as I’m going by the night, I'll mebbe 
steal time to slip Elspeth a word. Tak’ 
your time, an’ give her a bit to get used 
to the thought o’t, for, Jeames, as you 
say, ye’re certain ill-fa’ured.” 

The word proved as liberal in its in- 
terpretations as the hint. “ Elspeth, 
woman,” he said, after she had wrung 
him clean of market news, “I saw Jean 
Gordon the day, an’ she makit me real 
angry. I was telling what a wonder it 
was that a woman o’ your pairts hadna 
been able to catch a second man, an’ 
she gives her head a toss like that. 
‘Opportunities, said ye? Hoots! El- 
speth’s scared every marrying man frae 
the Twel’th Concession.’ ” 

Jean’s head- fling must have fallen 
short of the one Elspeth now executed. 
“ THumphwa!” she said, curling her nose 
in a sneer. “Jumps the auld eat that 
a-way? Then she’d better be looking to 
her ain man an’ him dropping into dys- 
pepsia what of her cooking. He’s her 
last chance; a puir body at that as no 
one else would ha’. Opportunities in- 
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deed! I could ha’ that fule postmaister 
ny day.” 

‘He’s speired ye, Elspeth?” Cunning 
oubt lurked in the question. 

“Pish! I have but to raise a finger.” 
“Qu, ay, I believe ye.” But the 
mariner’s accent so belied his words that 
the sting of his unbelief sank deep in 
Elspeth’s bosom. 
“Tl show ve r 
her fist after his wagon. 

Having thus implanted the seeds of 
e, the mariner was at pains to see that 
ey reeeived proper tilth. Skilled, as 
foresaid, in all that pertained to the 


she rasped, shaking 


tender passion, he did not expect tropic al 
rrowth from such stern soil; was not dis- 

raged when Jeames gave no sign in 
many weeks. First the seed, then the 
ot, and these must swell and toughen 
before they could disrupt the overlayer 
of Zorra granite and put forth green 
hoots and flowers of love. Market-day 
after market-day the Cap’en contented 
himself with judicious prodding, in 
which he had the able assistance of the 
entire township. 


The township’s advice took many 


colors. “Jeames,” one man would say, 
“T’m noticing yer fence is in sair dis- 
order. Noo, if ye on’y had a woman 
body to drive in a stake at odds?” 

“Ay, there’s Rab Gourlay,” another 
“Never had a _ bushel o’ 


grain on the mairket till he marrit. His 


confirmed. 


woman saves him an’ the dog many a 
step, keepin’ the cows out o’ the corn.” 
‘It is the nature of man to marry, 
“ And it 
is written, ‘Go ye forth and populate 
the airth.’” 
With Elspeth the 


valuable assistance. “ Womans,” 


Jeames,” the minister argued. 


township also lent 
MeNab 
told her one day, “ postmaister’s speir- 
ing real pratty aff you. It iss just now 
that he iss telling as he never see your 
beat wis a hoe.” 

Which and other verbal delicacies 
Cap’en McKay reinforced with weekly 
reports of this woman’s pity, that girl’s 
scorn of Elspeth’s solitary condition., 
Though, in his broad travel, he had seen 
nothing more astonishing than the suc- 
cessive altitudes Elspeth’s head reached 
without damage to her neck, though her 
nose gave sign of retaining a permanent 
uptwist, the Cap’en was not discouraged. 
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He rightly felt that love’s ferments were 
at work in Elspeth, and was not a bit 
surprised when, one morning, she sent a 
message by him to Jeames. 

She would “like to ha’ Mr. Ross 
come an’ tak’ a dish tea wi’ her that 
afternoon.” 

This was the green shoot; when, two 
weeks later, Jeames boldly smoked a pipe 
on Elspeth’s porch in the face of the 
homeward travel, the township rightly 
held that the plant was come to flower. 
Metaphorically, the minister rolled up 
his sleeves in readiness for the job; liter 
ally, Cap’en McKay extracted the price 
of a license from fifty subscribers at five 
cents each. 

“Te’ll sure ly mak’ a finish inside the 
month,” the Cap’en informed his vie- 
tims; and when a second month went by 
without Jeames calling for the money that 
burned the Cap’en’s pocket, he felt that 
expostulation was incumbent upon him. 

“Tt’s sort o’ held that ye’ve compro 
mised Elspeth wi’ the violence o’ your 
loving,” he urged on Jeames. “ Man, ye 
must mak’ an end.” 

Jeames, who was smoking on his stoop, 
blew an inquisitive cloud. “In what 
way’s she compromised ?” 

Now, didna MeNab 
see ye splitting her kindling, an’ is there 
a marrit woman i’ the twa Zorras that 
gets so much of her man? None but ane 
that’s blind wi’ love wad do such a fule 


“In what way? 


trick. Dods! I’m thinking a jury wad 
give her damages on that alone.” 

But though the sailor injected th 
most serious conviction into his answer, 
Jeames smoked calmly. “Na_ hurry, 
there’s na_ hurry. Next to hanging, 
marrying’s the maist seerious o’ busi- 
nesses, an’ there’s many the man as 
did the second that wishit he'd’ don 
the first.” 

“Elspeth ‘ll be growing impatient.” 
The skipper switched his argument. 

“She’s no showing it, then,” Jeames 
bluntly answered. 


This was a most alarming truth 


When, that very morning, the Cap’en 
had hinted that men were slippery fish 
and required the gaff as soon as they 
took the hook, Elspeth had quietly an 
swered: “Ah, weel! there’s  ithers. 
Everybody kens that I could ha’ him if 
I wanted, an’ that’s the main point.” 
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“But think o’ the waste, Jeames.” 
The Cap’en now resurrected. his most 
powerful argument. 

“Ay, *twad be a_ saving, but ”— 
Jeames peered cunningly through a veil 
of smoke—“no so much as if one per- 
son ran baith toll an’ post.” 

The sailor whistled; then, across the 
garden, the pair eyed other. 
“ Ye’re meaning, Jeames—” he softly in- 
quired. “ Ye’re meaning—” 

“T’m meaning naething.” Rising, 
Jeames retired indoors, adding, how- 
ever, before he closed the door, “ The toll- 
house contrac’ rins out 


each 


next month.” 

The Cap’en was half-way down to 
town before he recovered sufficient breath 
to voice his feeling. “ Save us!” he then 
exclaimed. “ He’s allowing to underbid 
her on the toll, an’ he’ll no speir her to 
marry gin’ he losses that. Ah, weel, 
marry or no, Zorra stand to be rid of 
Elspeth. It’s maist funny.” 

The enormity of the joke rendering 
it too rich for one man’s digestion, the 
Cap’en imparted it upon the market to 
McNab, who retailed it to Elder Peter, 
who told some one else, and by noon the 
town buzzed with the news. In another 
community Elspeth must needs _ have 
heard of the postmaster’s plottings, but 
even in their joking the Zorra townships 
bore themselves with characteristic 
Scotch thrift. Instances there be of 
their saving a joke throuzh the allotted 
threescore years of a man’s life, to let 
him in on the odd ten only because of 
the impossibility of cracking it upon his 
tombstone. Ay, the townships lingered 
over their jokes like a gourmand, turning 
and tasting to get the full flavor, so were 


not likely to be spendthrift with such 
meat as this. If indulging secret glee, 
Zorra pushed and prodded as_ before, 


tendering advice and encouragement to 
Jeames and Elspeth—which usurpation 
of their saturnine powers of overseeing 
things doubtless incited the fates to in- 
clude the townships in the joke. 

Thus it to pass. Making a 
triple leg home from market with Neil 
MeNab, the Cap’en and Elder Peter 
sighted, from a which commanded 
the post-office, Jeames Ross in solemn per- 
formance of a Highland fling whose -vaga- 
ries took him all over the potato-patch. 

“Tt ll be the toll-house contrac’,” the 


came 


rise 
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mariner at once divined. “ He’s gat it.” 
He felt the surer of his guess when 
nearer approach showed him a letter in 
the postmaster’s hand, but he banished 
knowledge from his countenance when, 
entering the post-office, they found 
Jeames reperusing the epistle while rest- 
ing from his terpsichorean efforts. 

“Weel, Jeames,” he greeted, “we ob- 
sairved your pirouettings i’ the garden. 
There’s on’y one thing as justifies a man 
i’ such upliftings—Elspeth’s consented / 
Ye have oor congratulations.” 

The postmaster glowered upon their 
innocent felicitation. “If that’s th 
dog ye’re following, he’ll loss ye i’ thé 
woods.” 

“ N—a?”’ 
most deceived 
Wi’ a’ that—” 

“ —_tea-drinking?”’ McNab supplied. 

“ —_kindling-splitting?” the Cap’en fol- 
lowed. 

“__her dancing i’ 
Peter finished. 

“ Naething! Naething!” Jeames waved 
down the tender insinuation. “Just a 
bit neighboring, yon. As for the bit 
fling, I’m no denying as I’m upliftit, for 
I’m in receipt o’ advices that the toll- 
house contrac’s let to me.” 

“Ye dinna say!” the three exclaimed, 
and in a breath the question followed: 
“Does Elspeth ken?” 

Jeames nodded. “There was a big 
letty for her i’ this mail, an’ I sent it 
up wi’ Geordie ‘ Piper.” I’m no doubt- 
ing that it was to give her warning.” 

Just then the mariner’s visage light- 
ened to a sudden thought—a thought that 
offered an explanation of Elspeth’s un- 
holy calm in the face of the postmaster’s 
lukewarmness. “Jeames,” he asked, 
“when does the mail contrac’ rin oot?” 

“ Nex’ month. I sent in my tender 
last week.” 

“No competitors?” 

Jeames stared as one affronted by 
blasphemy. For twenty years he had 
ruled that office, and was it likely now 
that any one would dare— “ Whooa!” he 
blew away the thought. “ Man, the sug- 
gestion shows that ye dinna realize the 
deeficulties an’ responsibilities o’ this 
office. D’ye reckon as the postal powers 





— “ae 
The Cap’en’s surprise al- 


McNab. “Hoo then? 


the garden?” Elder 





wad trust it oot 0’ my hands?” 
The Cap’en hastened to placate his 
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outraged feeling. “ Na, na! I was just 
wondering. An’ what ‘ll the office be 
turning ye, Jeames ?” 

“Thirty the month.” 

“ An’ the toll?” 

‘A hun’red the year.” The post- 
master tossed off the figures with the 
ase of one accustomed to dealing in 
large amounts. 

= Why, she'll pe the richest shentl 
mans i’ Zorra!” Elder Peter admiringly 
exclaimed. “ But Elspeth, she’ll pe 

“We're weel rid o’—’ MeNab inter- 
rupted, then paused in his turn as the 
gate clicked under Elspeth’s own hand. 

As she came up the path, the sailor’s 
eve glued to a large official-looking en- 





elope, and his secret hypothesis took 
surer form. 
MeNab nudged him. “She wouldna 
pe in Jeames’ shoes ?” 
“No for the post an’ toll baith,” 
Elder Peter whispered. 
Jeames himself seemed to divine the 
moment as critical, and as E!speth swept 
7 n, blocking the door, he sought to abate 
the tension with explanations. “Its 
yersel’, Mistress MeIntosh? Ye’re wel 
come, varra welcome! An’ IT se« ye have 
he letty I sent up. Ah, weel, I was hip- 
pit to think as we couldna baith ha’ it, 
but a man’s first duty’s to himsel’; he 


s feelings come betwixt 


must no let h 

him an’ his' betterment. Beesness_ is 
beesness. But there’s na hurry. Of 
‘oorse I'll ha’ to move the post up til’ the 


ll. But ye’ll just tak’ your time mov- 
ng out; any day i’ the next week. Ye’ll 
see—” The surprise on Elspeth’s fac 
gave him pause. 

‘Wull ve tell me,” she demanded of 

» the Cap’en, “ what this gey fool’s blether- 
ing aboot ?” 


Not loath to assist in a crisis that was 





steering boldly toward the historical, the 
skipper complied. “ He’s telling that he 
underbid ye on the toll.” 

“Imph!” Jeames wilted under the 
sublime contempt of her sniff, and her 
next words caused the others to ex- 
change head-waggings that testified their 
astonishment at the depth of the post- 
master’s duplicity. “So that’s why ye 
counselled me to put in a high bid? 
: Weel, ve had your pains for pay. I 
didna bid at all.” 
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‘No bid!” Three voices united in one. 
‘But the letty?’ Jeames indicated 
the document with futile finger. 


“ The letty, oh yes!” Triumph irradi- 
ated Elspeth’s face till it rivalled the 
harvest-moon. “I’ve won the mail con 
trac’, an’ I just slippit doon to tell ye no 
to be in a hurry moving oot. Any day i’ 
the néxt week 

Scandalized astonishment monopolized 
the postmaster’s face, then retired in 
favor of righteous indignation. “ Wo- 
mans!” he shouted. “ Tak’ shame! 
*T was yersel’ told me as I'd better bid 
forty the month, as the extry ten wad go 
fine on the houseke« ping!” 

“ Tlousekeeping ? Imph!” Elspeth’s 
sniff rang like a clarion of victory. “ Ye 
have my congratulations i’ your new 
vocation, Mr. Ross. Guid day!” 

From stoop to gate they watched her 
triumphant progress. The hopes of the 
townships were bound to her apron 
strings; she required only the laurels 
which the desperate postmaster now 
twined for her head. Her footsteps 
seemed to knell the passing of his ease, 
dignities and emoluments, and, roused 
by the gate’s clicking to his imminent 
jeopardy, he called after her. 

“Toots, Elspeth, woman! Wha’s the 
hurry?” <As she turned, he ran hastily 
on. “Tvea proposal to make. It’s held 
be the neighbors here as you an’ me, 
being public characters, of a sort, should 
marry on ane anither. They’re even 
tak’n a bit subscription for the licenses. 
It on’y bides your word.” 

Elspeth’s fling outdid anything the 
Cap’en had ever seen in the way of head- 
tossing. “Ay? Then ye'd better put it 
by for your burying, forbye should a 
postmistress at thirty-five the month 
marry on a worn-out tollman at a hun’- 
red a year?” 

The gate clicked behind her, and as 
she strode off up the concession the four 
stared solemnly after. 

“Thirty-five the month!” the Cap’en 
murmured. 

“A jilting tae boot!” MeNab sighed. 

‘An’ the township seunnered!” Elder 
Peter groaned. “This was a. sair 
misshuffle.” 

The Cap’en turned on Jeames. “If 
an oath ‘ll releeve ye, dinna mind us.” 
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YorRK'’S SOCIAL CLEARING-HOUSE 


A Social Clearing-House 


BY 


HE business of advising social 
| workers and philanthropists has be- 
come a recognized occupation. 

The re are 


regular 
progress. As 


clearing- 
financial 
clearing-houses simplify business transac- 


to day 
houses of social 
tions for bankers, so do these social eclear- 
ing-houses relieve specialists of endless 
routine by collecting and collating social 
facts. Such prevent overlap- 
ping and the multiplication of wasteful 
effort, and give expert advice when diffi- 
culties arise in new social undertakings. 

The American Institute of Social Serv- 
such a for the 
United States. 


bureaus 


ice is clearing-house 
Previous to the year 1894 social insti- 


tutes were To-day there 
are such institutes in England, France, 


Belgium, Russia, Italy, Denmark, Swe- 


non-existent. 





MARY R. 


CRANSTON 


well as in 


steps 


den, and Germany, as the 
United States, while are being 
taken towards their formation in Japan, 
China, India, and Poland. Thus in re- 
sponse to a distinct need are the various 
elements in all drawing to- 
gether for the benefit of humanity, each 
association forming part of a world mov: 
ment which shall bind the nations of the 
earth together in a union of international 
peace and comity. 


countries 


These institutes have the same object 
an understanding of cause and effect in 
national life, social, economic, religious, 
and moral. For the purpose of stimula- 
ting preventive rather than remedial work, 
which has for so long been so ineffectual, 
each organization has adopted its own 
method of work, the one best suited to its 
country’s needs. 
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The Musée Social of Paris was the first 
association of this character. Having 
or its nucleus an exhibit of social 
economy at the Paris Exposition of 
1889, the first time such a thing had ever 
been attempted, and attracting much no- 
ce because of its novelty, the Musée 
Social was formed in 1894 by a small 
circle of Frenchmen and endowed by one 
of their number. To-day it is a power 
France, and the fountainhead for 
social information in that country. 

It happe ned, as it sometimes does, that 
nen in far-distant countries, unknown 
to each other, were thinking aod working 
along the same lines. In America there 
were at this time two men planning just 
such an organization in New York city. 
In 1898 Josiah Strong, the well-known 
author of Our Country, and William H. 
'olman founded what is now known as 
the American Institute of Social Service, 
of which they have been since the begin- 
ning, respectively, president and director. 

Although no official connection exists 
between them, the more recently formed 


nstitutes have been guided 
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as constructive. Educational in the sensé 
that it tends to mould public opinion, 
it is a conserving influence in opposition 
to irrational isms and ologies, and at the 
same time the radical force which en- 
courages the substitution of improved 
for out-of-date methods. Constructive, 
in adapting entirely or in part work done 
in one locality for a certain purpose to 
another far distant, and needing just 
such a form of activity for a widely 
different situation. As in all enterprises 
which are not money-making, the financial 
question is a serious one and makes it 
necessary for the institute to charge a 
small fee for work done for inquirers 
by the staff. At the same time its re- 
sources are absolutely free to any one 
who will go there and do his own ref- 
erence work, whether he be an American 
or from a foreign country. Such stu- 
dents are constantly doing research work 
in the library and supplementing it with 
personal investigation in New York city 

an ideal laboratory for this purpose, 

A lens which gathers up the rays of so- 





n their organization by the = 
one in New York. 

The American Institute of 
Social Service is composed 
of forty members, one hun- 
dred associates, and one 
hundred collaborators, men 
and women identified with 
social work in its broadest 


aspect. President Roose- | 
velt is an associate who 
gives hearty and much val- 
ued endorsement to the In- 
stitute’s work and aims. 
The collaborators, men and 
women in foreign countries, | 
and many _ corresponding 

members throughout the 
United States, form a strong | 
social chain of many links. 

Through them the institute | 
receives periodicals, books, 
and reports of social prog- | 


ress from the four quarters 
of the globe. 

Holding a charter from 
the Regents of the Univer- 











sity of the State of New 
York, the work of the in- 


stitute is educational as well Chief of the Imperial Insurance office, and a point of contact in Germany 
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cial light from all directions, the Institute 
is sought alike by old and young, wise and 
ignorant, rich and poor, capitalist and 
laborer, practical business man and ideal- 
ist, the orthodox and the freethinker, the 
emancipated woman and the housewife— 
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teous as regards their opponents, but n 
less bent upon annihilation. 


Young peo- 
ple are encouraged to use the Institute, 
for in so doing they, the men and women 
of to-morrow, will heed the experience of 
those of to-day—will gain a knowledge 

of social service which will 











stimulate them to continue, 
without interruption, 


earried on by the 


work 
present 
generation. 

College students work up 
graduation theses, their pro- 
fessors find data for lectures. 
Industrialists are given ad- 
vice in developing the social 


or artistic side of factory 
towns and sites; pension sys- 
tems and plans for sick- 


benefit associations are made 
up for them, or perhaps sug- 
for a 
luncheon room or rest room 
for employees. A 


gestions are given 


business 


man will want to know if 
industrial betterment pays 
in dollars and cents; un- 
sound theorists must have 


practical ideas substituted 
for their proposed wildcat 
schemes; a wide-awake club 
member will have outlined 
for her a course of study for 
her club the woman 
suffragist will look into the 
rights and her 
sex; the conscientious moth- 
er will ask about child-study; 


year; 


wrongs of 
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STRONG 
Presi t of the Institute of Social 
in fact, representatives from all walks of 
life find the way to it sooner or later. 
Boys and girls look up such questions 
for debate as “ Municipal 
“Ts a Lie 


American 


Ownership,” 
Ever Justifiable?” “Are the 
People Degenerating?” “Is 
Immigration a National Evil or a Na- 
tional Benefit?” “Should Girls Work in 
Factories?” A spirited debate upon the 
last-mentioned subject recently took place 
in a New York settlement. The little 
went post-haste to the Institute, 
eagerly seeking facts and figures which 
would enable them to “smash the boys.” 


girls 


The latter appeared next day, more cour- 


science 


the perplexed housekeeper 
will want to know where she 
may find a remedy for the 
domestic - service problem. 
Social workers seek suggestions for organ- 
izing boys’ clubs or forming a social set- 
tlement, the best architectural plan for 
a social centre in a small town, how to 
start a village improvement association, 
how to teach citizenship, and others of 
like character. 

In a word, this clearing-house for social 
betterment is a place where may be seen 
humanity’s needs and the way to meet 
them, or, as Dr. Strong tersely puts it, 
where “the experience of all is available 
for each.” 

With a literary department 
in classifying and cataloguing 


engaged 
publica- 
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lecture 


tions, a department preparing 
reading lectures to be 


slides, 


llustrated rent 


ed, with lantern for a nominal 


sum or given by one of its staff lec- 
turers, and a publication department 


which issues a monthly bulletin of social 
the Institute is doing a broad work 
which that of th 


universities 


news, 


work supplements 
] 


puble and 


oretical 


schools, colleges, 


y coordinating the knowledge 
nd social fe 


Although primarily for 


rees, 


reference, the 


library circulates publications all over the 


+ United States and even in foreign coun 


tries. 


Books and periodicals which may 


be easily obtained from publishers or 
ind in libraries are hoi 


and 
other pamphlets containing valuable in 


the 


public 
re ports of 





ent, but organizations 


formation, and difficult if not impossible 
procure shortly after publication, ar 
Whenever 
pamphlets are ob 
distribution among those 
benefit. This ae 


widely cireulated. 
duplicate 


t ined 


possible, 

copies of 
for 
whom they will most 


omplishes two things: 


it gives publicity 
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to good work and offers practical sug 


gestions to those in need of them. 


Much reference work is done by corre- 


spondence, and consists in sending out, 


upon request, bibliographies con- 


Thes 
rare ly comprehensive, because each in- 
treated 


upon 


crete social questions, lists are 


quiry is individually, the insti 


tute sending precisely what is wanted 
rather than a _ bewildering list of refer- 
ences, A most interesting phase of the 


work is the diversity of requests upon the 
same topic from widely distant parts of 
sometimes of the world. <A 
man in Massachusetts may want to know 


the country 


the history of municipal ownership of 


publie utilities, another in Ohio will ask 
for the arguments against it, another in 
California for arguments in favor of it, 
will both sides, a sub 
ject of King Edward will want the situa 
tion in the United States, 


this way the Institute may be said to have 


a Georgian want 


and so on, In 


its finger upon the world’s pulse, forese 


ing tendencies long before they crystal 


lize into definite achievements. 
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What is now known as the socializa- 
tion of the school is an instance of this 
kind. When the Institute was first or- 
ganized, Chicago and New York had va- 
cation schools in connection with the 
publie schools, and, in addition, New 
York had her fine system of free lectures, 
but elsewhere no interest was manifested 
it 


making the public school the centre 


tion. To-day, through its wider use, the 
publie school is reaching more peopk 
than ever before, and it is thought by 
many that it will, in time, supplant th 
social settlement. 

Innumerable illustrations could be 
given, but a few will suffice, to show th 
scope of the Institute’s work. 

During the recent war a Japanese gv is 

tleman in Tokio wished to in- 











augurate a movement for the 
establishment of a national 
hospital. He asked for in- 
formation about hospitals in 
this country and in Europe, 
their construction and man- 
agement. Reports and photo- 
graphs of representative hos 
pitals in America and abroad 
were collected and sent to 
him, giving precisely the facts 
he desired. Without such a 
centre for social advice it 
probably would have required 
a personal visit to various 
countries, consuming valuabl 
time and a great amount of 
money, to gather the data 
needed by this gentleman, and 
at the end of his quest a 
doubt would have remained 
whether or not the best places 
had been visited. 

The juvenile court is an- 
other example of quick ac- 
complishment through social 
service. More than twenty-five 
years ago Massachusetts had 
a children’s court, but not un- 
til social work was organized 
did the idea cross the State 
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of social life in the community. Then, 
one by one, requests for advice about 
socializing the schools came from various 
cities and towns. In the meantime, fore- 
seeing the demand for it, and recognizing 
it as a new and desirable movement, the 
Institute’s library department had collect- 
ed, he re, there, and everywhere, every 
scrap of information obtainable as to what 
was being done by any association which 
could be adapted to the use of the publie 
school, and in this way made all possible 
preparation for supplying such informa- 


line. To-day a majority of 
our large cities have chil- 

dren’s courts. 
Within the last year the movement has 
spread to Great Britain and Ireland 
Juvenile courts have been established 
and are now in operation in Dublin, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
3radford, and in London and Leeds in a 
modified form. Still mere recently has 
the Institute sent literature to Germany, 
while in Sweden and Italy it has received 
evidences of deep interest in the subject. 
Within the past few months the tide 
of immigration has been diverted toward 
the Southern States in response to a need 
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for labor in that section. Realizing the 
benefit as well as the danger which immi- 
gration brings, the people of the South 
are casting off their old-time conserva- 
{ism as an outgrown garment. The In- 
stitute perceives this awakening through 
requests for aid from many sources. 
Among others was one asking for a 
study outline upon immigration from all 
points of view, but particularly as it re- 
lates to the South. The organization 
making the study will form centres of 
investigation in Southern seaport towns 
for the purpose of learning the best way 
to assimilate the foreign element soon to 
become part of its population. 

The question is sometimes asked, what 
has the Institute done—what definite, 
tangible thing has it accomplished ? 

For one thing, it has created a new pro- 
fession, that of the social secretary, a per- 
son employed in factories and department 
stores to look after the health, comfort, 
and happiness of the workers. In the 
human hives which industries have be- 
come it is no longer possible for the 
employer to have a personal knowledge 
of factory conditions or his employees, 
hence abuses easily creep in—through no- 
body’s fault, but simply because it is 
nobody’s business to correct them. The 
social secretary is to do this, to be the 
point of contact between the firm and 
its employees. 

Pioneers who first took thought for the 
well-being of working people were re- 
garded as cranks, visionaries who would 
soon discover the wastefulness of spend- 
ing money in beautifying factory sur- 
roundings, establishing lunch-rooms, and 
otherwise making life livable for the 
workers. 

As for giving factory girls seats with 
backs to them, or footstools, or books to 
read, these things were considered silly 
coddling. Experience has shown the hu- 
manitarian employer wiser than his 
critics, for improved factory conditions 
are to-day found profitable for both em- 
ployer and employed. 

Only those in touch with such work 
ean have the faintest idea of the very 
genuine interest in their working people 
manifested by many capitalists who have 
the reputation of being mere money- 
lovers—of the amount of money they will 
spend or the lengths to which they will 
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go to add to the pleasure and comfort 
of their force. The time is rapidly 
approaching when the sanitary, cheer- 
ful factory will be the rule instead of 
the exception. 

International expositions have long 
been considered valuable agencies in mak- 
ing the nations of the world known to 
one another through exhibits of resources, 
commerce, and industry from each of 
them. Since the Paris Exposition of 
1889, the first to provide for an ex- 
hibit of social economy, each succeed- 
ing exposition has enlarged the scope 
of this department, making it more and 
more useful. 

The American Institute of Social Serv- 
ice has had notable exhibits of social 
conditions in the United States, at Paris 
in 1900, Glasgow in 1901, St. Louis in 
1904, and Liége in 1905, and is now pre- 
paring one more complete than any of 
the others, for Milan in 1906. 

Educational exhibition cabinets con- 
taining mounted photographs lettered in 
English and in the language of the 
country holding the exposition have at- 
tracted much attention and received the 
highest awards. 

Daily making reports upon social ques- 
tions, giving advice as to suitable activi- 
ties for different needs -and how to en- 
gage in them, as well as carrying on at 
the same time a systematic scheme of 
original investigation upon its own ac- 
count, the institute is far removed from 
theories and dry eéconomics. Social 
service as interpreted there is a work of 
deep, absorbing interest. It cannot fail 
to be so when the tide of life is seen in 
its fulness. Pessimists prate about the 
evil in the world, and certainly there is 
enough of it, but social service, by show- 
ing society in its every phase, discloses 
such an immense amount of good, of 
pure altruism where least expected some- 
times, that it is an inspiring, compen- 
sating study. 

The thing most distinctly seen at the 
Institute, the fact which stands out with 
all the clearness of lightning in a murky 
sky, is that there is a force which is guid- 
ing our destinies, call it God, nature, 
what you will, ever leading onward and 
upward, bringing nearer the day which 
shall give abundant recognition ‘to the 
brotherhood of man and the unity of life. 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


MONG the letters which come to 
the Easy Chair from time to time 
is one of recent date so sug- 

gestive that we cannot pass it without 
making some effort to solve the mystery 
perplexing the writer. His puzzle is, 
briefly, “why a second-class writer can- 
not sell his best work, while he ean dis- 
pose of his worst. We smaller peo- 
ple are in the sweep of a flood of literary 
commonplaces, and it seems hopeless to 
stay the tide or to scramble out of it 
to those pedestals where the writing-men 
of our fathers’ day used to stand and 
enjoy the emotions appropriate to dis- 
covering the commonplace so far beneath 
them. I make a living, such as it is, 
by writing for a newspaper, but have 
put out a few magazine articles, books, 
and plays. I find, however, that the at- 
tempt to be serious or unusual is resented 
by managers and publishers, while glib 
trifles, to which I am ashamed to append 
my name, are accepted—once in a while. 
Of course, one may be wrong in his self- 
estimate, and the things I write may 
grow more intolerable the more I mull 
over them. ... The only explanation 
I find is that the magazine is becoming 
more and more a rival of the newspaper; 
that its tone is reflected in books; that it 
is narrowing its field to comport with 
the practical habit of a race whose litera- 
ture is the cheap journal, and, possibly, 
that those who work for the daily press 
lose the literary touch.” The perspective 
here opened is so far-reaching that even 
an Easy Chair essay can scarcely indi- 
cate its scope; and it differs from ordi- 
nary perspectives in widening to its 
vanishing - point instead of narrowing. 
At that point it is so vast as to include 
the whole question of our economic life, 
but perhaps the personal question im- 
plicated will most interest our readers 
as well as our correspondent; and we will 
at any rate begin with that. 

Our correspondent has himself in- 
timated a defect in his case in allowing 
that he is not perhaps the best judge 
of his own work. Yet we would not 
agree too sweepingly with him here. We 
are rather inclined to think that an 


author really is the best judge of his 
work, and that where he feels it glib 
and trivial he is right. If he feels 
it to be altogether glib and trivial lh 
had better not tempt the weakness of 
managers and publishers, who if they 
were long restricted to excellence might 
form a taste for it. But we understand 
our correspondent to be regretting their 
actual preference for that which seems 
to be well enough, or at any rate to be 
as well as he could do at the time, and 
which has in it something that appeals 
to the lighter moods of the serious, or 
to the serious moods of the lighter. There 
is an immense demand for that sort of 
middling merit in the arts, and quantita- 
tively it gives more pleasure than supreme 
merit. All the same, our correspondent’s 
quarrel with the favor of his second best 
or third best would be just if it shut him 
from hope for his best. We do not believe 
it does that, quite, and we do believe 
that in a publie so avid of the inferior 
as ours there is also some desire for the 
superior. It is not sufficient consolation 
to say that managers and publishers may 
ultimately be brought to see that there 
is an increasing desire for the superior; 
they now often profess to like it them- 
selves; but they think they know their 
customers and they sacrifice a private 
preference in purveying the inferior. 
The worst of them is that they are apt 
to deal deceitfully with the author, and 
abuse his trust by telling him that his 
best work is over the heads of their 
customers, when simply they do not find 
it interesting themselves. 

We for our own part do not think 
that “those who work for the daily press 
lose the literary touch,” or necessarily 
lose it, just as we do not believe that the 
magazines are degenerating into news- 
paperism in the worst or worse sense. 
Some little recent study of the magazines, 
the cheaper as well as the dearer, has 
brought us the conviction that magazines 
have never been so conscientiously, so 
ably, and intelligently edited as at pres- 
ent. The poorest of them has something 
worth reading in its verse and prose; 
they have developed a variety and amount 
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of literary cleverness which would have 
been incredible thirty or twenty years 
ago, and if they tend to resemble the 
vaudeville of the daily press rather than 
the legitimate drama of the older-fash- 
ioned and weightier periodicals, why, the 
vaudeville of the daily press is some- 
times, like the vaudeville of the stage, 
admirable art. 

If it is ever otherwise it is when the 
performers are trying to escape the ordi- 
nary, and to be elect and fine. We fancy 
a latent smile in our correspondent’s 
despair of “those pedestals where the 
writing-men of our fathers’ day used to 
stand and enjoy the emotions appropriate 
to discovering the commonplace so far 
beneath them.” He seems aware that 
so far as they imagined holding them- 
selves aloof from the commonplace they 
were in the midst of it and the very stuff 
of it. It is always the factitious, timid, 
cheap authors who try to stand on the 
pedestals apart from their fellow men. 
3ut the literature which such authors 
have produced—-that is to say, three- 
fourths of all the literatures—no more 
lives in the minds of readers than the 
poor fiction which swarms from the press, 
suns itself for its little hour in the 
popular curiosity, and then drops ex- 
animate, and leaves no trace in earth 
or air. Much trash of the past is re- 
printed and accepted as. literature, but 
that is because criticism has been as 
factitious and artificial as literature. It 
is still so, and the public is largely as 
vulgar and ignorant now as it was in the 
past. But we believe a brighter day is 
coming, not because the authors or critics 
will have reformed, but because the read- 
ers will. Even now the popularity of a 
book is no proof of its badness, though 
most popular books are bad, or, rather, 
null. No author, however excellent, 
would spurn acceptance by half a million 
readers because it brought him self-doubt. 
On the contrary, the master who halts 
among the minor thousands must always 
ask himself what vital defect keeps him 
there. The great masters have been 
among the most popular authors, and have 
shared the universal acceptance of some 
of the ’prentice hands. Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Defoe, Bunyan, Dickens, Tol- 
stoy, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Longfellow, 
George Eliot, Mark Twain: it has not 
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been through their commonness but 
through their humanness that they have 
pleased as widely as their inferiors. It 
must have been through its transeendent 
humanness, not its commonness, that 
some rumor of even the Divine Comedy 
reached the lowest of the people, so that 
the poor women of Verona pointed Dante 
out to their children in the streets as 
the man who had been in hell. 

It might be well for the author who has 
done something which he knows to be 
good in form and genuine in substance 
to ask himself whether it does not lack 
some quality which the heart demands: 
whether he has not satisfied a technical 
pride in it rather than a need of the race: 
a very silly longing, perhaps, very child- 
ish, very inartistic, but after all not so 
very disgraceful, and perfectly honest 
and sincere. We are not saying, we hope, 
that he ought to abase the lowest of his 
high aims to gratify such a longing, and 
we would be far from having him study 
the crude performances of most of the 
big sellers in the hope of instruction. 
There is yet no instruction in the buyers 
themselves, so far as they have made 
themselves articulate. They are intel- 
lectually only so much better than “ the 
gray barbarian” as “the Christian 
child” may be. They like primitive and 
gaudy color, giants and _ giant-killers, 
easy tears and plenty of them, hair- 
breadth eseapes and golden joys in the 
end; and yet they like something better, 
something, they cannot say what, and 
we cannot say nor any one, and can only 
intimate as the human interest. Of 
course they like something they have had 
before, something that varies as little 
as may be from the thing they already 
know by rote, so that they may set the 
story-teller right, as children do, if he 
ventures out of the record. They will 
be satisfied if he gives them no more than 
they ask; but if he gives them something 
they have never heard of before, that stirs 
their fancy and moves their heart, they 
elect him master by that universal suf- 
frage without which the favor of no 
prince or priest in the realm of art avails. 

Flaubert, who created a masterpiece 
for the few, was not greater than Zola, 
who counted his readers by hundreds of 
thousands; there must have been some 
weak point in his matchless mail through 
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which his strength escaped so that he 
could not conquer the multitude and 
bring them to his feet, as that simpler 
and cruder great genius did. Turguénieff 
failed of Tolstoy’s world-wide hearing, 
but wonderful artist as he was, will any 
one pretend that his mastery was beyond 
that of Tolstoy? His art was really far 
short of that because it lacked, with all 
its beauty and truth and tenderness, the 
secret, nameless, universal something that 
makes Tolstoy sovereign and almost 
divine. Cooper is of such rough magic 
as to seem a clumsy juggler to the 
instrueted eye; and Mrs. Stowe is oft- 
en of such an unskilful touch that 
the sensitive nerves shrink from it. 
Yet both of these authors moved the 
world, and Hawthorne, incomparably 
their superior, is still the prophet of 
a following so small that it can only 
count among the minor literary cults. 
One book of Jane Austen’s is worth, for 
delicate veracity and self-sacrificing fidel- 
ity to art, all the books that Walter Scott 
wrote, yet she is the goddess of an idolatry 
beside which the worship of Scott is a 
race-religion. So bleak and grim a 
genius as Ibsen’s has something in it 
which touches the soul and has been one 
of the prime forces of his time, with such 
power upon the future that all drama 
hereafter must bear some impress of it. 
What is the secret, then? We wish 
we knew! Sometimes we have been ready 
to say that it was sentimentality, which is 
one of the universal solvents, in so much 
that if there could be a spectrum analysis 
of the feelings of an inhabitant of Mars 
or Venus, or even of Jupiter, it would 
show the same constituents, the kindly 
impulses and gentle hopes as well as the 
mawkish tears and silly smiles, the in- 
sensate longings and feeble fancies, the 
cruel vanities, the pitiful ideals to which 
the book of the year appeals in the tel- 
lular multitude. Sentimentality is not 
a bad thing altogether; it is the medium 
through which most religions convince 
the heathen and restore the reprobate; 
but it is no more morality than it is art. 
It is that element through which the ordi- 
nary fellow man and fellow woman can 
be made to feel that they are getting 
somewhere and getting there in the com- 
pany of a great soul who loves and ad- 
mires them. But it must be genuine; 


the great soul must be of the quality of 
the little ones, or it will never lead them. 
Neither Zola, nor Tolstoy, nor Scott, 
nor Cooper was a sentimentalist, and 
sentimentality is not, strictly speaking, 
a sea of slop in which the world is solely 
bathed. There is some genial atmosphere, 
zome finer ether in which it swims, and 
which transmits the vital ray and keeps 
it from hardening into a gelid slush, 
while it veils the vast wash from the dead 
ly fires in which it would go off in a 
tepid steam. 

The thing is to imagine what this at 
mosphere, this ether is, and then supply 
it. Perhaps it could be done by the 
hypothetical method, dear to science. 
One might play, or bet that it was this 
or that, and then by a series of careful 
experiments arrive at the fact that it 
was so. But what shall we play, what 
shall we bet it is? On what fortunate 
hazard of the die shall our correspondent 
win for his best the favor that his second- 
best enjoys¢ Shall he study his second- 
best to learn where it is better than his 
best, and then imitate it? To say this 
were indeed a counsel of imperfection, 
and we do not say it. We say rather that 
he shall analyze his best, and surprise, 
if possible, the secret of its failure to 
please. Has he done his best mostly for 
his own pleasure, and with an eye to 
avoiding the commonplace, and so missed 
the universal? Or is it that his judges, 
his managers and publishers mistake the 
commonplace, the glib and trivial, for the 
universal? There may be, there must be, 
something in that, and we have long 
suspected it. They are not cynics, those 
poor managers and publishers, though 
they try to seem it, when they tell the 
author that his work is above the heads 
of their customers, who do not want 
good literature and will not buy it. 
Their hearts are really in the right place, 
though their heads may be set a little 
aslant or askew. But even this is not true 
of them all, or else we should never see 
a good play or a capital number of some 
magazine which may be read through 
without loss of self-respect, as often hap- 
pens. It may be that a legislative in- 
vestigation would serve a good purpose 
in this matter, or at least as good as in 
some others. A committee of the House, 
or the Senate, might sit in the metrop- 
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olis with power to summon publishers 
and managers, and examine witnesses, 
and in the case of fraudulent literature, 
scertain why it was printed or staged. 
If the manager or publisher could prove 
hy reliable testimony that he really liked 
the stuff, of course nothing could be done 
with him, but if it could be shown that 
he staged or printed it, knowing it to 
be counterfeit, in the belief that the 
ignorant public would think it was 
genuine, then perhaps he could be made 
to disgorge his gains from it, and be de- 
prived thenceforward of all right to man- 
age or publish. A specific penalty such 
as attends the manufacture of adulterated 
foods might be visited upon him. 

We are not very confident that this 
will ever be done. In the mean time 
we may well ask ourselves whether the 
situation is actually so bad as it seems. 
What has evidently happened is that a 
change has come upon all the conditions, 
and just as the old, simple, piecemeal 
production in other kinds has been super- 
seded by the output of machinery, so 
the hand-made literature of the past is 
destined to be replaced by the manu- 
faetured article. We mavy yet find our 
novels and plays bearing the legend, 
“ Made in Germany,” like so many of our 
utensils, and a whole variety of wearing 
apparel. The English manufacturers of 
fiction are not yet crowded from our 
markets, and there is in literature as 
yet a real preference for the domestic 
fabric; but the Germans are very quick 
and enterprising; and possibly the Jap- 
anese may be their only competitors 
when the evolution is complete. The 
Chinese, with their imitative skill, may 
produce an American literature which 
shall avenge the injuries they have suf- 
fered at our hands, and be worse than 
any boycott in being so exactly like the 
real thing. 

The reading public is not the old read- 
ing public, with a critical taste of more 
or less refinement and the wish, more or 
less conscienced, to read good things. 
What we have now to satisfy is not a 
palate, it is a maw, asking to be filled 
with whatever will produce an agreeable 
feeling of distention. It hates to be an 
aching void, as it has been so long; of 
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quality, when it does not loathe it, this 
maw is insensible; quantity, preferably 
quantity that looks like quality, is what 
the maw will and must have. The ques- 
tion is simply of educating the maw, and 
it would be unworthy of the optimism of 
the Easy Chair to despair of such an end. 
If it was possible to educate the palate, 
surely it is possible to educate the maw. 
At present it is filled with the east wind, 
raw, vaporous, innutritious, but it need 
not always be so. 

There is as much good work done as 
ever, and though there is vastly more 
bad work done it is not out of the former 
proportion to the good, but only apparent- 
ly so. The worst perhaps is that criticism 
is corrupted, or overworked into hopeless 
despair. With the swift and multitudi- 
nous succession of worthless books it 
cannot cope; it gives up, or worse yet 
it puts on a smirk and lying front, and 
talks of virility, passion, intensity, thrill- 
ing interest, and not a dull page from 
cover to cover, A senator, or a divine, 
or a railroad president, is invoked to do 
the press-agent’s work in a private letter 
for publication, and the press flares with 
his praise of a trashy fiction. The public 
libraries, so far as they supply the latest 
novels, are public enemies; no fiction less 
than a year old should leave their shelves, 
after which most fictions would have 
dropped from them into the dust. 

Yet, there must be something vital 
for to-day in the false literature which 
wins a vast popularity, though _ to- 
morrow it lies extinct; it had for a 
little moment the vital spark which glows 
eternal in the true literature. The error 
of most minor literature is to shine with 
a reflected light from this, and to seek 
the distinction which narrows its appeal 
and weakens its effect. But no real 
service to the world in letters is quite 
ignored; no good work is ever done in 
vain. If one manager or one publisher 
will not have your best, try another. Be- 
ing men, they are all much alike, but not 
quite. The worst of them have their 
unguarded hours in which they believe 
that a serious or unusual thing will go 
with their public. This is the faithful 
author’s opportunity. It is not a great 
opportunity, but it is an opportunity. 














































EChitor’s Study. 


HO are the children of Athene 
\W —of what distinct order of 

imaginative creators? We have 
said of them that they are those who 
must wait their time, implying that the 
aim and character of their work demand 
maturity and complete equipment for 
its execution; and we have distinguished 
between them and those imaginative 
writers who are natively creative, who, 
as soon as they write at all, seem to 
begin anywhere—anywhere they receive 
a vivid impression in their contact with 
nature and human nature—and to follow 
the way of their will rather than pre- 
meditated paths of choice, by a kind of 
natural selection such as from the begin- 
ning there is in the world of things. 
Thus Milton belongs to the Athenaic 
order, and Shakespeare does not. 

The fact that Athene issued from the 
brain of Zeus in full panoply is not the 
most significant feature of the birth of 
this goddess. The really significant thing 
about it is that it was not a birth at all. 
The goddess was without generation, and 
thus met the passionate expectation of 
the Hellenic mind for a divinity abso- 
lutely distinct from Nature, lifted out 
of that genetic course which included in 
its continuous cycle all things, bind- 
ing them together in universal kinship. 
The fact that this myth is pre-Homeric 
shows that in a very early stage of Hel- 
lenic development the mind of the race 
resented this elemental bond, since in 
its oldest phases the Athene legend as- 
serted the supremacy of Intellect as the 
means of human emancipation from the 
closed circle of Nature. Even Apollo 
was confined within this circle, and 
his eult served only for illumination. 
Athene alone was free, and her cult was 
the supreme inspiration of Hellenism in 
the direction of liberty, especially the 
liberty of thought. From any deeply re- 
ligious feeling among the people, it was 
Demeter whose cult was preeminent, 
while Athene was quite detached from the 
Sacred Mysteries and from any mystical 
association—far more so than Apollo was. 
Near as she was, in a very intimate 
sense, to the Athenians, who bore her 


name, and who dedicated a special shrine 
to her, all their own, in the Erechtheum, 
which was thus, through this intimacy, 
distinguished in their thought and feel- 
ing from the more eminent and more 
beautiful Parthenon, the cynosure for all 
Greece more than for these “ neighbor- 
ing eyes,” the cynosure for ail time, 
from its association with the supreme 
triumphs of Hellenic plastic art—yet 
this nearness was psychical rather than 
mystical, and kept the goddess in her 
unique position distinctly remote from 
that of all other divinities. The Pan- 
Athenaic procession was not more dif- 
ferent, in its character and all its mean- 
ings, from the Eleusinian than Athene 
herself was from all the other personages 
in the Pantheon. She was the embodi- 
ment of pure Hellenism, in its psychical 
consciousness, free from Pelasgic en- 
tanglements and from merely physical 
functions and obligations. 

The Athene myth was not possible 
before that stage in the development 
of psychical consciousness which lays 
stress upon choice—an attribute dis- 
tinguishing Athene in a_ sense not 
applicable to Nature or to Deity. In 
Athene Reason such as is man’s high- 
est heritage was raised to its highest 
power—in a divine embodiment. Specu- 
lation in her was a loftier Instinct, 
transcending that which wrought blindly 
in the closed circuits of Nature and in 
the lower brain of man. Mistress of the 
domain of Choice, she stood for delibera- 
tion and poise in the shifting elements 
and in the currents of the human will— 
for control and waiting patience, and so 
for virtue, merit, and _ progressive 
achievement in the conflict of the higher 
against the lower nature. In the con- 
tests of heroes, whether gods, half-gods, 
or men, against dragon powers, all em- 
bodiments of evil forces, she was apt 
to be present for aid at the critical mo- 
ment. She was thus closely associated 
with the labors of Heracles. Ruskin 
beautifully suggests some likeness in her 
to that ineffable Spirit nearest the 
thought of the Christian soul and which 
must not be quenched or resisted; cer- 
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tainly she represented to the Greek his 
nearest approach to the conception of 
the divine Paraclete. 

Athene’s operation in any connection 
with the elements was never as a part 
of Nature, never innate, but of choice. 
Her transcendency was inviolate. She 
never made, nor could have made, the 
sun or the moon stand still, but it seem- 
ed natural to the Greek fancy to attribute 
to her the guidance of the wind and of 
all shifting currents for a wise purpose 

also every variety of gracious minis- 
tration. She presided over the humble 
arts through which mortals gain advan- 
tage over physical forces. Civilization 
was her care. Above all she was the 
inspiration of Hellenic art and culture. 

Such was the goddess to whom Ernest 
Renan aspired to pray, though compelled 
by obdurate and uncontrollable fate to 
devote his entire intellectual life to the 
singular destiny of a singular race as 
sharply in contrast with the Hellenic as 
could be imagined. 

Tennyson’s phrase, “careless of man- 
kind,” was but a terse translation of the 
passionate note of revolt against the 
Olympian gods which was characteristic 
of Hellenic thought from its early ex- 
pression in the Promethean drama; but 
of divine concern for man Athene was 
the express embodiment. ‘The possi- 
bilities of that culture *which was her 
supreme care belonged to man only— 
not to nature nor to the immortals. 
Hence very pertinently this culture is 
known to us as the Humanities. 

The children of Athene, then, are the 
promoters of culture in its continuous 
and increasing course from age to age. 
They are not merely writers and artists, 
but, first of all, men and women who have 
realized for themselves in faculty and 
sensibility the scope of human possi- 
bilities, have at least stood at the summit 
of ascent in their time attainable—on 
the heights of Courage, Control, and 
selective Wisdom,—have, in a _ word, 
gained psychical maturity. They create 
an atmosphere of aristocracy in _ its 
largest sense, in which the finest manners 
are as essential as the finest poetry. All 
life is subdued to the spirit which 
creates for it the most excellent Form. 
Here Pericles shines equally with Phidias 
and Sophocles. 
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The form of life is vitally signif- 
icant only when all of the material of 
life is plastic to the creative spirit; and 
herein we find the true meaning of 
classie distinction, something not neces- 
sarily implied in the academic. But, in 
using the word “ creative,” we bring our 
selves at once back into a world wholly 
genetic. Our modern philosophy knows 
no other kind of world. What was real 
ly signified in the myth of Athene was 
the spontaneous impulse of the Hellenic 
mind to realize for itself what Huxley 
in his celebrated Romanes lecture at- 
tempted to realize for modern science— 
the conception of a kind of development 
which apparently contradicts the tendency 
of evolution in the whole universe as 
known to us outside of man’s psychical 
life—-the conception of a world whose 
phenomena depend upon Choice. Huxley 
was thinking of ethics. This the Greeks 
also thought of, but of something far 
more than that, including esthetics, and 
ideals so transcendent that they must 
have divine embodiment. 

We behold in the course of human his- 
tory, at every epoch, first of all a marked 
difference between races, and then, in 
each eminent race, certain preeminent 
makers of art, of literature, of science, 
and of history itself as a social record, 
reflecting the form of life—all together 
constituting what we eall eulture in the 
highest plane of human action as deter- 
mined by a selection sharply distinguished 
from that which is operative in the 
natural world. 

Regarding especially the field of lit- 
erature, we find it as difficult to establish 
any precise classification of writers, with 
hard and fast lines dividing one type 
from another, as it would be to construct 
a philosophy of history. We can only 
follow flowing lines often so shaded as 
to seem to confuse what we expect them 
to distinguish. 

In one respect—the sense of form 
authors are easily divided into two 
classes; and herein it is that the children 
of Athene are clearly disclosed and their 
relations to the organic constitution of 
human culture distinctly manifest. But 
it must be understood that this sense of 
form is psychical as distinguished from 
a native sense. Nature is morphological 
in orb and orbit and in crystal, flower, 
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and myriads of other forms. Passion in 
its tension and swift vibration begets the 
rhythmic cycle—the invisible shape—of 
dance song. All this is elemental 
far as human development is 
belongs to the foundation 
It is in the superstructure that the 
psychical sensibility and faculty are de- 
veloped to the degree which makes that 
consciously westhetie form essential to art 
We rise from the mute mys- 
teries of Demeter, from the blind archi- 
techtonic of the Titans and their sym- 
pathetic ministrations to all of Earth’s 
children, from the Nature-cult of Pan, 
and even from that of Apollo with its 
alloy of Delphie ecstasy and mysticism, 
to the clear sky of Athene’s heaven and 
come within her uplift of the human 
spirit. Here we know form not only as 
visible contour, but as style, canon, meth- 
od, seope—in so far as these have classic 
distinction. We can follow the course 
of this Athenaie order of literature from 
Homer—or so much of Homer as is im- 
plied in the individual coordination and 
shaping of an earlier cycle of poems— 
to Tennyson. 

The continuity of culture is represented 
in this order of literature, which until 
the present generation has been most in- 
timately associated with civic and social 
progress. All classic oratory, ancient 
and modern, comes within its province. 
The great poets, from .Eschylus, who was 
a soldier, to Chaucer, who was not only 
soldier but courtier and _ diplomatist, 
Knight also of his shire in Parliament, 
were men of affairs. Dante and Spen- 
ser were such against their will, by 
accident of force or fortune. The 


and 
and, so 
concerned, 


story. 


possible. 


the 


whole Athenaic line, arrayed as masters. 


of form in life and letters, were act- 
ively and speculatively organizers and 
supporters of civilization as a 
of order. 


system 


The Athenaie distinction, so closely as- 
sociated from the beginning with the out- 
ward forms of polite and aristocratic 
society and with the objective forms 
which in art and literature are the 
products of projective imagination, was 
blurred and confused when the era of 
subjectivism set in, when Coleridge suc- 
ceeded Addison, and Wordsworth, Pope. 
But long before this era Shakespeare, in 
the form of literature, 


most objective 
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that of the drama, had furnished a sin- 
gular example of spontaneous subjectivity 
in his characterization and speculation. 
What wonder that Voltaire excluded him 
from the classic scheme altogether, and 
that in his own times Ben Jonson said he 
had no art, because he did not embellish 
and disguise Nature? Surely in him the 
Athene type was broken, and a new type 
was born for the modern culture, for new 
humanities. He stands forth as the 
unique representative of native genius, 
whose creative imagination lies next to 
nature and has the spontaneity of the 
dream. It is true the old line of Athenaic 
succession went on after his time, finding 
its consummation in Milton, then de- 
clining into the masters of literary ele- 
gances in the age of Queen Anne, and 
lastly reviving in the statuesque excel- 
lence of Tennyson. 

But all genius is native—as truly so 
in its Hellenic examples and in all mas- 
ters of form as it was in Shakespeare 
or Keats. In the Athene type it halts, 
waiting upon equipment and discipline, 
aware of its scope and registering in con- 
sciousness its are in the first curve of it. 
Thus it appears in its time, and in its 
most eminent instances achieves through 
psychical excellence its immortality. 
Without such patience, often made pos- 
sible by circumstance and opportunity, 
the native genius, following its own 
course, undisturbed by precedents or 
rules, having in many cases no retrospect 
and no conscious intimation of its pos- 
sibilities, working as in the blind aloof- 
ness of a dream, with all the forces of 
Nature at its back, according to its 
capacity to receive, and reinforced by the 
fountains of human sympathy that spring 
up within, emerges as inevitably as the 
flowers blossom or as the lightning is 
precipitated from the cloud, and accom- 
plishes the measure of its destiny. Thus 
a Bunyan comes to us, or a Hawthorne. 
Whatever the limitations of scope may 
be, they are revealed later. Often the 
light feebly flits and goes out. 
Sometimes an art is in due time born of 
Nature—or from that mean which Nature 
makes—and even, through patience and 
discipline, a rare psychical excellence is 
attained, a richer experience, perhaps, 
than is developed in the children of 
Athene. 


soon 


Thus we had our Shakespeare. 
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Maternal Instinct 
BY THOMAS JANVTER 
PEAKING of maternal instinct,” said and you can finish 
the Judge, rousing himself suddenly awake—when he 
from his reverie, “one of the most “My cloth forbids 
curious—” ment,” the Bishop 
‘Excuse me, Judge,” interrupted the I may add, I am 
Colonel, “no reterence whatever has been tomed, in this 
made to maternal instinct. At the moment, fallow ground. 
our esteemed friend the Bishop is present ings need not be 
ing—indeed, through a series of moments Pray proceed.” 
extending over a considerable period of the *You all will 
past has been presenting—his views upon Judge, “that from 
Pan-Anglican—” 


‘Speaking of maternal 
the 
the 
may 
most 

ot 
that 
my 
dur 

to 
re 


instinct,” repeated 

firmly, “ one of 
eurious, and I 
of the 

exhibitions 
trait 

unde1 
occurred 
visit 
will 


Judge 
most 
say 
touching, 
that tender 
ever have 
observation 
ing my recent 
Mexico You all 
member—” 
‘May I suggest, my 
dear Judge put in the 
Bishop, suavely, “that 
you withhold for a brief 
season what I am sure is 
the interesting state- 
ment that you about 
to make to Permit 
me to explain that I am 
arrived at the criti 
cal point in my argu- 
ment when, from the 
premises which with some 
outlay of thought I have 
carefully assembled, I am 
about to deduce what I 
believe will be my con- 
vincing conclusions. A 
littl kindly delay on 
your part will enable 


one 


come 


very 
are 


us? 


just 


Ine¢ 

“Oh. come off. Bishop,” 
said the Doctor. “ You’ve 
been giving us the Pan- 
Anglican racket right 
along for what seems 
about a week. The Colo- 
nel and I are just limp 
with it. Let the Judge 
come in with his maternal 
instinct. It can’t be 
sleepier than the stuff 
you've been unloading, 
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ourney southward was made in a sailing 
vessel: a brig, small in size but having a 


roomy and comfortable cabin, that bore the 
somewhat incongruously poetic name she 
vas of an old-fashioned chunky build, and 
in exceptionally heavy sailer—of the Wer 
maid’s Dream Her commander, Captain 
Bascom, also was built chunkily: and among 
his many agreeably old-fashioned characte 
istics vas a irm-hearted kindliness that 
found its most marked expression in his de 


votion to tl lower orders of animals In 
point of fact. the Vermaid’s Dream was so 
filled with his domestic pets that she was in 
the way of being a marine menageri rhe 


dominant member of this interesting com 
pany was a goat named William: a creature 
of a somewhat truculent habit, whose play 
ful diversion it to steal up behind such 
f the seamen as unwarily stood beside the 
low rail and to butt them overboard—in- 
deed, our passage was appreciably delayed 
bv oun frequent stoppages to lower boats to 
collect and to bring on board again the 
mariners Whom William thus had jettisoned 
In addition to the goat, we had with us 


three dogs t monkey, a couple of parrots 
1 canary, and four cats—who became, by 
kittenish accretions on the part of three of 
them, no less than nineteen by the time 


that we reached Vera Cruz.” 

‘Now it looks as if we were getting 
there.” said the Doctor. “ With fifteen kit- 
tens to work on, maternal instinct ought to 
have had a right good show. When the kit 
tens were shied overboard, did the mothe 
cats jump in after them?” 

“The kittens were not shied overboard,” 
the Judge replied ‘Such cruelty on Cap- 
tain Bascom’s part would have been impos 
sible. They were reared in the normal man 
ner until weaned: and thereafter were fed 
liberally on condensed milk—of which, to 
provide for precisely that contingency, the 
Captain had brought along an exceptionally 
large supply. No doubt, had the occasion 
arisen, the mother-cats—they were unusu 
ally intelligent animals—would have gone 
into the sea to the rescue of their offspring ; 
but the exhibition of maternal instinet to 
which at present I am referring was on the 
part of a creature that came up out of the 
sea and boarded us. You will be surprised, 
i am sure, when | state that this creature 
was a flving-fish.” 

The Bishop moved uneasily, and the Doe 
tor whistled 

[Two of Captain Bascom’s pets which I 
have not yet mentioned,” the Judge con 
tinued, “were a duck and a drake, for 
whose accommodation a commodious open 
coop had been placed just abaft the main 
mast They were of a rare breed, and the 
Captain valued them highly You therefore 
can imagine his chagrin when, in a bit of a 
gale that struck us just as we were entering 
the Gulf of Mexico, the duck who un 
fortunately was taking her daily airing on 
deck at the moment—was caught up in the 
rush of wind and blown overboard. What 
added very appreciably to the Captain’s 


pained annoyance was the fact that th 
duck had just begun her maternal duties 
with a nest of ten eges—and with her los 
therefore, he perceived that the loss of h 
prospective brood of valuable ducklings w 
imminent.” 

“What gosh-darned hard luck!” 
ed the Doctor. 

= My dear Doctor,’ said the Bishop, 
kindly yet reproving tones, “I 


Ne faim 


in 
recognize the 
kindliness of heart that prompts your words 
But permit me to say, speaking with a 
ing intent, that the unseemliness of vou 
language cannot but be, to one of my cloth 


LON 


‘I am glad to say ”—the Judge spoke 
With insistence—* that a happy inspiration 
of my own temporarily saved the situation 
\s a simple, yet usually adequate, safe 


guard against distress incident to attacks 
of stomachic pain, | habitually carry with 
me a hot-water bag. With the cook’s assist 
ance—in the thick of the gale—I filled this 
vessel with hot water and place 1 it upon the 
evgs: and for a considerable period, during 
which the wind and the sea subsided, by 
frequent refillings of the bag I continued 
the process of incubation that the death of 
the unfortunate duck so lament ibly had ir 
terrupted,’ 


i- 


“It would seem. at this point in vour 


narrative, Judge,” observed the Colonel 
“that the maternal instinct honors are easy 
between you and the hot-water bag Your 
resourcefulness in emergency docs you 
credit. How did it work?” 

“For a season,” replied the Judge, “ it 
worked admirably. Indeed, I am persuaded 


that but for an unfortunate accident my 
crude yet effective incubating appliance 
would have brought the nest of eggs to a 
successful hatching Unhappily, during the 
third day of my ministrations the cook 
who was a well-meaning but awkward pet 
son—while in the act of refilling the hot 
water bag dropped it on the galley fire: 
with the result that a hopeless hole was 
burned in it before he could reseue = it. 
Farther use of the bag being imp ssible, we 
again stood face to face with disaster 
which was made more imminent by Captain 
Bascom’s injudicious attempt to coerce the 
drake into doing the duck’s work by lashing 
him down on the eggs; and by the drake’s 
kicking at such a rate that three of the 
eggs were broken before we could cast him 
loose again. I may say that at this stage 
of the proceedings our attitude was that 
ot despair.” 

“Why the dickens didn’t you and the 
Captain take turns in sitting on the eggs 
yourselves?” asked the Doctor. “* Didn't 
that occur to you?” 

“It did not,” the Judge replied severely. 
“ Nor, fortunately, was farther action of any 


sort on our part necessary. The matter was 
taken out of our hands, I may say providen 
tially, by the timely arrival—to which I 
have already referred—of the flying-fish. A 
school of these interesting creatures hap- 
pened to be hovering near us at the very 
moment when Captain Bascom and I stood 
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forsaken nest 
despondent nda 


member of that schoo 





ing over the brig’s rail, 
and almost miraculously 
dodging in between ow 
accumulated legs—entered 
the open coop and landed 
fairly on the seven eggs 
remaining in the nest 

“For a moment. gentle- 


men the Judge con- 
tinued, after pausing im- 
pressively, “ the flving- 
fish—she was of an un- 


usually stout and matron- 
ly habit seemed to be 
surprised, and even 
tlarmed, by her strange 
environment. But in an- 
other moment her Wa- 
ternal instinct obviously 
juickened by an accurate 
erasp of the situation in 
which she found herself 
she heaved a little sigh of 
pleased contentment and 
nestled down upon. the 
eggs as though they had 
sy 

If you don’t mind 
J e.” said the Colonel 
*T think that we will in 
errupt you long enough 
to have—ginger ale, as 
l, of course, for the 





usua 
Bishop—drinks all round 
Personally, I feel that at 
this juncture [ need a 
stimulant.” 
Assenting with an 
affable gesture to. this 
proposal, the Judge wait- 
ed through an interval of 
dead silence—broken only 
by the popping of the 
Bishop’s gings ale—and 
then resumed his narrative ENTERED THI 
“As I tell you, gen- 
tleme that motherly 
o-fis took at once to her vicarious 
S s though she purposely had come 
aboard to perform them. She continued 
them. IT may add, with an unabated zeal 
Dav after day ile the Mermaid’s Dream 


sailed slowly onward through the golden 
sunshine across the tropic waters of the 
Gulf—she brooded over those orphaned egys 
vith a touching devotion that won, with a 
single exception, all our hearts. The excep- 
tion was the drake: whose attitude pos 
siblv because he felt. in some obscure way 





} 


that he had been hocussed unknowingly into 
contracting a second marriage—was that of 
perturbed bewilderment. Being, however 
i bird of a philosophic temperament h 
ultimately arrived at a tolerant acceptance 
of the curious situation and seemed to try 
to make the best of it. Yet from time to 
time presumably when the inconsequence 
of his own position oceurred to him—we 
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OPEN COOP AND LANDED ON THE SEVEN EGGS 


would find him standing beside the nest, 
his head tipped meditatively to one side, 
regarding the new domestic arrangement In 
pondering thought. 

“The flying-fish, for her part, satisfied 
with the rectitude of her own intentions, 
ienored the drake altogether and continued 
steadfastly to lavish upon the eggs which 
she had ‘adonted a mother’s tender care 
Instinetively following the custom of the 
departed duck, she assisted the process of 
incubation by absenting herself from the 
nest for a half-hour or so every day; and 
during those brief periods of absence she 
permitted herself the indulgence of a short 
plunge overboard. As she refused the food 
that we offered her on board, we assumed 
that at such times she ate a hurried meal. 
Invariably she returned at the appropriate 
moment to her self-imposed duties; and in- 
variably—with a rare percept.on of the re- 
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CROWNED BY THE RESULT FOR WHICH SHE 


quirements of the case—carefully dried and 
warmed herself, before returning to the nest, 
by lying for a while on the hot deck in the 
full blaze of the tropic sun. 

* Because of these unnatural bakings to 
which her sense of maternal duty led her to 
subject hers« If, combined with her prolonged 
absences from her native element, the faith- 
ful creature grew pitiably wan and _ hag- 
gard; and IT am persuaded that she would 
have perished in the performance of her 
worthy work but for a small attention on 
my part that a little mitigated her suffer- 
ing 

“Tt was a mere trifle that I did for he 
only to place a vessel filled with sea water in 
such a position beside the coop that, without 
deserting the nest, she could occasionally 
plunge her poor parched head into the 
grateful fluid—but the look of gratitude 
that she gave me when T thus ministered 
to her welfare was so intense that I shall 
remember it as long as T live.” 

The Judge paused, as though awaiting 
comment which the Bishop supplied, indi- 
rectly, by observing interrogatively: “ You 





HAD LONGED 


are acquainted, Judge, 
I presume, with the 
requirements of the Ninth 
Commandment ?”’ 

= Perfectly, Bishop, 
perfectly,” the Judge 
replied with a_ genial 
frankness. “ Beside’ the 
many opportunities which 
I have enjoyed to listen 
to your statements of al 
leged fact, and to similar 
statements made by other 
members of this company, 
I may say that in my pro 
fessional capacity I am 
up against that Com 
mandment most of the 
time. With your permis 
sion having answered 
your irrelevant question, 
1 trust, satisfactorily—I 
will proceed: 

“ Persisting heroically 
in her superb. self-sacri- 
fice, the motherly devotion 
of that admirable flying 
fish was crowned by the 
happy result for which 
she longed: seven sturdy 
little ducklings — safely 
were hatched out from the 
seven eggs on the very 
day that the Mermaid’s 
Dream dropped anchor at 
Vera Cruz. Really, gen 
tlemen, it would have 
done your hearts good to 
see the poor thing’s pride 
in her little brood! 
What the drake thought 
about it we could only in- 
fer from his actions. For 
some moments, when the 
hatching was accom- 
plished, he stood before the nest gazing 
wonderingly at the heads of his own un- 
mistakable progeny peeping out from be 
neath the fin-fringed person of the flying 
fish. Then he waddled uncertainly across 
the deck; fluttered up to the rail; plunged 
overboard —and swam as fast as he 
could swim to the shore. It was evident 
that the situation had got beyond his 
grasp!” 

“ My sympathies,” said the Bishop, rising 
and moving toward the door, “ distinctly 
are with the drake. This situation has got 
beyond my grasp—a good way beyond it! 
I trust, Judge, that you will excuse me 
if I now leave you. I have an episco 
pal appointment that will not. brook 
delay.” 

* Really, Judge,” said the Colonel, “ you 
are coming it rather strong, you know. I 
think I'll go too.” 

The Doctor, after regarding the Judge 
for some seconds with a dismayed admira- 
tion, exclaimed earnestly: “Gosh, Judge— 
all the other corkers ain’t in it!” Then 
the Doctor also left the room. 
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The Glad Young Chamois 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


rhtly leaps the youthful chamois 


Ho lig 


From rock to rock and never misses! 


I always get all cold and clamois 
When near the edge of precipisses. 


Confronted 


by some yawning chasm, 


He bleats not for his sire or mamois 


(That is, 


supposing that he has’m) 


But vawns himself the boid young lamois! 


He is a thing of beauty always; 
And when he dies, a gray old ramois 


Leave s us 
His skin 


I shouldn't 
Howeve1 


I hate to 


his horns to deck our hallways, 
cleans teaspoons, soiled or jamois 


like t be a chamois, 
much I am his debtor. 
run and jump; why, Damois, 


Most any job would suit me bebtor! 


On Different Sides 


scandalous !—shameful! Why doesn’t she 
live with your grandfather? They should 


MPLOYER (a rigid moralist) to appli live together!” 
cant for position as office-boy. “ Both Boy (in tears). “’Cos she’s me father’s 
father and mother dead—hum—very sad! mother, sir, and he’s me mother’s father, 
With whom do you live, then?” 5 sir!” 
Boy (timidly). * Me and me grandfather (He gets the place 


lives in Houston Street.” 


EMPLOYER. “ Your grandmother is dead 


too, then?” 


Boy. “ No, sir. She lives in New Jersey, 


sir! 
EMPLOYER (severely) “In 


Truth will Out 
FFICE-BOY * Please, M1 Jones, my 
grandmother is dead, and so | must get 


New Jersey off eat ly to go to the funeral match | mean 


what’s she doing in New Jersey ? This is the baseball ceremonies that is 




























Silence 


Speech is great; but silence is greater. —CARLYLE 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


ILENCE! That's the greatest gift 
Man can cultivate. 
Sort of thing that’s sure to lift 
Him from trouble great. 
When you're in the blackest hole, 
Getting deeper in, 
That's the time to keep control 
Of your chin. 


When you get into a fuss 
With some other chap, 

Do not add unto the muss 
With a verbal rap. 

Hold your tongue right warily, 
Not a bit of slack, 

There'll be fewer things to be 


Taken back. 


Speeches of the quarrelsome 
Kasily unloosed 

Raise the Dickens when they come 
Home again to roost. 


Literal 


Awe was being hurried off to bed at her 


usual hour, 8 P.M., despite the fact that 
there were guests in the house 
- Why, Agnes, you go to bed with the 


chickens, don’t you?” a visitor sympatheti 
cally remarked 
“No, I don’t,” replied Agnes, resenting 


his reference to her youth, “I go to bed 
with mamma.” 







Porcus. “ When I look into your eyes I dream of home,” 
Porcina. “ Yes; I’ve got @ stye in one of my eyes.” 


Nothing’s harder to digest 
Than an acid word 

Few can stand it at the best, 
So I’ve heard. 


When you sit by her you love, 
Heart too full to speak, 
Eyes like Heaven’s blue above, 
Dimples in her cheek, 
What’s the use of trying, pray, 
Feelings to confess, 
When your thoughts the words you'd say 
Can’t express? 


So pretend that you are dumb 
As you walk your way. 
Let your motto bright be “ Mumm! 
Nothing for to say!” 
Let the other fellow show 
Off his cheerful chin, 
While in silence deep you go 
In and win. 


The Bishop’s Poverty 


PROMINENT churchman, who is very 

fond of a good story at the expense of 
the cloth, tells of an amusing incident in 
connection with an ordination ceremony in 
Virginia. As is usual on such occasions, the 
bishop present wore a red university hood 
at the back of his surplice. 

Among the most interested of the congre- 
gation was an old-time darky from Rich- 
mond. After the cere- 
mony he was asked 
by some one how he 
had liked the proceed- 
ings. 

‘I was clean taken 
by de preachin’ of de 
bishop,” answered the 
negro, “an’ at de 
same time I felt 
kinder sorry for him. 
He ain’t got no wim- 
men to look after him, 
has he?” 

“ Why, what do you 
mean, Sam?” 

- noticed, sah, 
whenever de _ bishop 
turned round, dat de 
back of his coat was 
busted an’ de red 
undershirt was a-show- 
in’ through.” 
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EDITOR’S 


No Hurry at All 
LAZY and lo 


quacious man 
whose farm lies 
just outside’ of 
Worcester, Eng- 
land, called at a 
neighbor’s house 
recently. 

“Sit down, sit 
down!” exclaimed 
the neighbor. 

‘I don’t know 
as I ought,” re 
plied the farmer, 
but, nevertheless, 
he sat down. 
\fter some talk 
about crops, the 
farmer said slow 
ly: “2 dom" 
know as I ought 
to be sitting here; 
I came ove! to 
see if I could get 
\ ladde _¢- our 
house is afire.” 








































He Kept It 


ITTLE four- 
year-old Billie 
had an already 
vivid imagination, 
continually fed by 


the wonderful 
tales of James, the 
vardene! Not 


long ago he ap 
proached this pro 


DRAWER. 


lifie narrator Love at First Sight 


with, “James, my 
kite’s gone.” 

“Whar to, sonny-man?” the old negro 
isked. 
“Into heaven.’ replied Billie, impress- 
ly. “It flew-ed, and flew-ed, until it 
went clean thro’ the skies.” 

‘But you had de string, honey; wharfore 
didn’t you pull him down agin?” 

“"Cause, James,’ the child continued, 
“when God saw that kite he cut the string 
and kept the kite.” 


ive 


Another Daniel 

EVERAL years ago, the teacher of the 

infant class in a Brooklyn Sunday- 
school asked a friend to take the class for 
her for two Sundays. The friend hesitated, 
on the score of inexperience, but yielded on 
being assured that she would not be asked 
to teach anything; that her part would be 
merely to tell a Bible story to the children 
one Sunday, and let them repeat it to het 
on the following Sunday. She chose the 
story of Daniel, and was rewarded by 
breathless attention on the part of her 


hearers; but, being somewhat embarrassed 
by the newness of the situation, she finished 
by saying, “And now, children, perhaps some 
of you have heard this story before, and 
can tell me if I have left out anything.” 
At this a hand was waved joyously, and a 
little boy’s voice piped out, “That man’s 
other name was Webster.” 


Absent-mindedness 


HERE was an absent-minded professor 

in a famous Western university who 
used to take long walks late in the even- 
ing. One night he was walking alone in 
deep meditation when he_ collided with 
a cow. 

Thinking it was his friend the school- 
teacher, he politely doffed his hat and made 
a profound bow, saying, “I beg your par- 
don, madam.” 

After going a little farther he really did 
collide with the school-teacher. Recalling 
his previous experience, he exclaimed in 
utter disgust, “Is that you again, you 
brute!” 
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A Disadvantage 


Y sister, she plays mud-pies, 
And sits right in the sun; 
She looks just like a gipsy, 
And she has a lot of fun. 


The Little Unborn Story 


HEN the sun has slipped away, 


And the sky is sleepy-gray, 
And the birdies are all quiet in the tree, 
Then I curl up by the grate—in the shadow 
and I wait; 


And oh! a little Story comes to me. 


(nd it tells itself along, 
Softly, like a Happy Song, 
And all I have to do is just attend; 
it’s the best I ever heard—ev’ry little single 
word, 
And I listen, oh, I listen till the end. 
But I never can see why, 
That, no matter how I try 
To tell it as the others want me to, 
Ev'rything that it’s about—flickers—flickers 
—and goes out! 
That’s why I cannot tell it—now—to you. 
LauRA CAMPBELL. 


UT I’m so fair | have to 
Keep clean, ‘cause no one knows 
rhe difference when she’s dirty, 
But you on me, it shows. 


see, 


Awful Way to Spend the Sabbath 
A PROMINENT minister tells the follow- 


ing story about a friend of his residing 
in Pennsylvania. This friend, who is an 
Episcopalian, recently engaged as nurse a 
Scotch girl who had just landed in this 
country. 

One Sunday the ‘ady induced the nurse, 
who is the strictest sort of Presbyterian 
to attend a beautiful church which had just 
been erected. 

When the girl returned, 
asked her if she had not 
a fine one. 

“Yes, ma’am,” 
is very beautiful.” 


the mistress 
found the church 
the 


responded givi, ™ it 


“ And the singing,” said the lady, “ wasn’t 
that lovely?” 
“Oh, yes,” replied the nurse, “it was 


very lovely, ma’am, but don’t you think 
it’s an awful way to spend the Sab- 
bath ?” 
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THE ROSE LADY IN HER GARDEN 





